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PREFACE 


The Intf'matjDna] Paj-liamcnt ol Helicons which wai held at 
Caleulta for eight day5 from the 1st Sliirch. 1937 under the 
atispices oI the Sri Ratnakrialuiii CentenaTy Committee was per¬ 
haps tlie most important of all the items in the programme of the 
celebrations. Indeed, it waa for the hfCi!. time iir the history' of 
this rotintry that such .a. congiegal^n <rf distinguished men and 
women from different parts of the world* took place on the soil of 
^ India. •' .i. 

j The Parliament in its sessions tried to do jii^cc to the 

wide diversity of i^i^ous to'piOS hs WcH'aS Of national and'cultural 
i, standpoints. It created a keen interest among the people not 
' only nl India and other parts Of Asia, but also of Europe, 
J America, and Africa. Representatives and delegates came from 
England, France, Switzerland, HoDand, Czechoslnvakia. Poland, 
America, Africa, Mauritius, Iran, Iraq, China and Tiljet. 

Tile Parlj.imcfit was a phenomenal sticceas. Over two hundred 
scholars, religious hrad'i and sncuil workers took part in the pro¬ 
ceedings either in person or bv sending their papera to be read 
before it. 

Amongst tJiose who presided over the fifteen sessions one 
. came from jirgentina {South America), one from China, one from 
Crochoslnvakia. one from England, one from Iran, and one from 
J the L'niled SfaIC{> of America. The panel oAi presidents iitclnded 
^ fwn ladies, fiTO scholars from Maharaslitra, and one scholar itom 
Gujamt. The old Hindu tradition of spirituality and religious 
Hrhnlsrship was represented by one cliairnum who hailed from 
Benares, namely, Mandaliswara Bhagavatananda Giri, tiie head 
nf one of the most orthodox and ancient nTders of sirfiayi^rius. In 
Swami Abhtdaiianda as one of the chairmen, the Parliament found 
colleague ot the great and iUustrinufi Sw'ami Viwkananda and a 
direct ducijitc of Sri Ramakrishna. 

Greetings came from far and near. Messages were scat by 
Lonl Zetland {London). Sir John Anderson (Go^'cmor of Brngal), 
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Lord Sandwich (London), H. E. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Mons. Romain Holland and others. 

At the Parliament papers were read and lectures delivered in 
English, Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Tibetan and Spanish. Some 
of the papers that came from Europe were written in French, 
Italian and German. Both the orthodox and reformed sections 
of Hindus, as well as Buddhists, Jains, Sikhs, and progressive 
Muslims took an active part in its proceedings. The Parsee, Jewish 
and Christian communities also contributed their due share to its 
success. An intelligent and scientific interest in the questions of 
religious life, moral welfare and progress of the world in general 
appears to have been awakened by the deliberations of the 
Parliament. 

Sir Manmatha Nath Miikherjee, Acting Chief Justice of the 
High Court, Calcutta, was the chairman of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee, and Dr. Sir Brajendra Nath Seal, the hoary-headed Indian 
savant of world-wide reputation, who had personal acquaintance 
with the great Swami Vivekananda, was the General President of 
the Parliament. 

The first day's session was held under the presidentship ot 
Sir Brajendra Nath Seal. The second session was held under the 
chairmanship of Dr. C. L. Chen, Consul-General for China in 
Calcutta, while the third session was presided over by Swami 
Abhedananda. 

The fourth session was held under the presidency of Kaka 
Kalelkar of the Bharatiya Hindi Sahitya Parishad (Indian Associa¬ 
tion for the Promot^pn of Hindi Literature), Wardha, C. P. He 
delivered Mahatma Gandhi's message to the audience. The fifth 
session was presided over by our renowned poet-philosopher 
Rabindranath Tagore. Swami Paramananda of the Vedanta 
Centre, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. conducted the proceedings of the 
si.xth session, while the seventh session was under the guidance of 
Sir Francis Younghusband, President, Society for Promoting the 
Study of Religions, London. 

Professor Muhammad AH Shirazi (Calcutta University) who 
hailed from Iran was at the helm of the eighth session. Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar of Poona, sometime Carmichael Professor of Indian 
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Histoty, Calcutta University, took the chair at the ninth session. 
The tenth session was presided over by Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. 
Pramathanath Tarkabhusan of Hindu University, Benares. 

The eleventh session was held under the presidency of Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu of Hyderabad (Deccan), the distinguished nation¬ 
alist leader and poet of India. Senorita Guiraldes, wife of Senor 
Guiraldes, the famous writer of the Argentine Republic (South 
America) and who herself is a poet of great merit took the chair 
of the twelfth session. 

Mandaliswara Swami Bhagavatanandaji Giri of Benares con¬ 
ducted the proceedings of the thirteenth session. The fourteenth 
session was held under the chairmanship of Dr. Frank V. Tousek, 
Consul for Czechoslovakia in Calcutta, while the fifteenth and the 
last session was presided over by Prof. Dr. A. B. Dhruva of 
Gujarat, formerly Pro-Vice-Chancellor of the Benares Hindu 
Uiniversity. 

All the sessions of the Parliament except the fifth were held 
at the Town Hall, Calcutta. The fifth session which was presided 
over by Rabindranath Tagore was shifted to the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity Institute Hall in consideration of the ill health of the poet. 

The entire proceedings of the Parliament of Religions are 
being published as The Religions of the World. 

In the Introduction are described the scope of the Parliament 
and the Centenary Committees. Chapter I describes the full pro¬ 
gramme, complete as it was in fifteen sessions, as well as the social 
functions. Chapter II gives the list of persons who sent greetings 
from the most diverse culture centres in Asia, Europe, Africa 
and America, as well as from the provinces in India. 

In Chapter III is reproduced the address of the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee. Chapter IV contains the greetings 
from the delegates as representatives of their countries or institu¬ 
tions. One greeting was given in Tibetan. Chapter V is given 
over to forty-eight messages from the distinguished philosophers, 
religious heads, sociologists and cultural leaders of the E^st and 
the West. The originals of several messages are in French, Italian, 
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German, Japanese and Persian. They have been rendered into 
English for the purpose of this book. 

The fifteen presidential addresses are reproduced in their 
entirety in Chapter VI. One of these was delivered in Spanish 
and one in Hindi. 

The full texts or resumes of all the papers presented and 
lectures delivered at the Parliament form the subject matter of 
Chapter VII which is divided into eight sections according to 
topics. The number of papers and lectures is one hundred and 
ten, and they have been classified into the following eight groups: 

(1) The Ideas of Religion, 

(2) Religion and Culture, 

(3) The Religious Systems of the World, 

(4) Ramakrishna and Vivekananda. 

(5) Religion and Philosophy, 

(6) Religion and Social Service, 

(7) Historical. Comparative and other Studies of 

Religion, and 

(8) Religion and Current Problems. 

Among the paper-contributors and lecturers there are over 
forty non-Indian names. From the scholars of Madras, Bombay, 
the Punjab, the U. P., Bihar and Assam there are twenty-three 
papers. Bengali scholarship was likewise well represented. 
Among the authors of these papers there are some fifty professors 
representing as they do a large number of Universities in the two 
Hemispheres including the University of Calcutta and other Indian 
Universities. Some of the papers that came from Europe were, 
as already noted, written in French, Italian and German. In this 
book about a dozen Swamis of the Ramakrishna Mission represent 
the intellectual and literary activity of their centres in different 
parts of India and abroad. 

In Chapter VIII are published the remaining extempore 
lectures, observations, appreciations and thanks as coming from 
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the members of the Parliament in session from day to day. Some 
of these lectures were delivered in Bengali, Hindi, and Sanskrit. 

Chapter IX contains the Farewell Addresses. 

The present work may be taken to be a substantial contribu¬ 
tion to the philosophical, moral, religious, sociological and spiritual 
questions of the world today. And as a document embodying the 
results of investigations by some of the distinguished culture- 
leaders of the East and the West, it bids fair to be a land-mark in 
the domain of international co-operation in socio-religious and 
philosophical thought. 

It remains to add that we are thankful to Mr. S. V. 
Venkataraman, R. A., Lecturer. Batliboi’s Accountancy Classes, 
Calcutta, who supplied us with stenographic notes of the extempore 
speeches delivered at the Parliament of Religions. 

B. C. Chatterjee 
S wAMi Madhavan.-vnoa 
Bendy Ku.mar Sarkar 

Secretaries 

THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 
SUB-COMMITTEE 



PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


I 

This is the last but not the least important publication in 
connection with the Sri Ramakrishna Birth-Centenaiy Celebra- ' 
tions (1936-1937). It is a pleasure and a privilege to us to be able 
to bring together in the form of a book the papers and sj>eeches on 
the world's religions in multifarious aspects, read or delivered by 
persons of light and leading, hailing from different countries of 
East and West. The diversity of the subjects and the variety of 
presentation that characterize this symposium form a fitting 
tribute to the sacred memory of one who was himself a living 
Parliament of Religions, no less than to the glorious ideal of world 
symphony in which many notes commingle and which is a need 
of humanity today. 


II 

This book comprising not less than 1100 pages is issued in 
two volumes. As a rule the papers and sf>eeches have been 
published in full, as announced by the organizers of the Parlia¬ 
ment at its last session. It was not found possible to send the 
proofs to all the writejrs and speakers, many of whom are living 
in distant countries. 

Diacritical marks have been used, wherever necessary, in 
the English transliterations of words in Sanskrit and other Indian 
languages. Italics have not been used in the paragraphs which 
are entirely in one Continental language or another. A note on 
the pronunciation of transliterated words has been furnished at 
the beginning of each volume, with examples from the book itself. 

For facility of reference, an Index has been added at the end 
of each volume. 


NOTE ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF TRANSLITERATED 
WORDS IN SANSKRIT AND OTHER INDIAN 
LANGUAGES 


a 

stands for 

31, 

and sounds like 

0 in come. 

a 

ff 

11 

aiT 

tt 

tt 

tt 

a in far. 

i 

11 

1 1 

5 

11 

11 

11 

i in kin. 

i 

t» 

tt 

t 

tt 

tt 

11 

ee in feel. 

u 

ft 

tt 


tt 

11 

tt 

u in full. 

u 

ti 

tt 


1 > 

11 

11 

00 in cool. 

ri 

t* 

11 


may 

be pronounced like n. 

e 

i * 

11 

a 

and sounds like e 

in bed, onl; 

o 

tt 

11 

5^ 

11 

1 1 

tt 0 

in note. 


’ (apwstrophe) stamds for s (elided a). 


ch stands for "a and sounds like ch in church. 
n „ If (guttural), and may be pronounced like n. 

n (palatal), is like French gn, and may be 

'' pronounced like ». 

n ,, ,, 01 (lingual), and may be pronounced like «. 

t and d stand for Z and 5 ^ and are hard like < and d in English, 
t „ d „ ., g.and ^ and are soft as in French. 

1 stands for o 5 (Tamil «?i) and sounds like I in all. 

V ,, ,, a. and sounds like w. 

S ,, I. W (palatal sibilant) and sounds like sh. 

sh ,, ,, ^ (Ungual sibilant) and may be pronounced as 

in English. 

Such of the remaining consonants as appear in the trans¬ 
literations sound as in English. 


kh (^), gh (a), chh (5), jh th (^), dh («), 

th (a), dh (a), ph (*5), bh (a) are the simple sounds plus an 
aspiration. 

m stands for * (anusvara) and sounds like ng, 
h „ ' (visarga). 
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NOTE ON PRONUNCIATION 


Diacritical nmrks have tvat generally bceu uaed in the- names 
of persons and instittidona beloaglnfi to ceci^nt timesi as well as in 
well-knuvi'ii geographical natnes. 

The following examples are taken tmni the book itself : — 

Veda, tr/iti/fi, p^Htka. sannydsa: idam, jiva, l£a: 

upasampadu, mukit, rupa, sQtr^: Rig-Vadu, fwAi* nctra, Kt^na: 
moJtiAfl, Om; yi^'rjuna, s^*{utm: archand, chUia; linga, 
fiaijkaraehiirya: jHiatw, panchujwnd($: Krishna, tanhd; miishfd- 
dvaita^ DhyitariahUra; Mundaka/ Sita> ToiUif^ya, De^i. Danavas, 
Andali vidyJ, Vdmhi; Sivap Satai^eva; vti^h&; 

saiHsdra, tidvdsyamida^ sanmm; idniihs dukkha, Sajiikh)^, 
kkadga; Oirghataina, Digha Niknya; ichhd-^akii^ Ckhdndogy^^ 
Jhdyd, Majjhima Nikdya; Adkishfhdtri^ Kafka* Virtidhakaf 
Malthilir Alharva-VedHf^ udhdra, adhydya^ phalfl,' bb^ktij. 

ahkdva. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


(a) Scope of the Sri Ramakrishna Centenary 
Parliament of Reugions 

4 

It was in connection with the celebrations of the first Birth 
Centenary of Sri Ramakrishna (1836—1886) that an International 
Parliament of Religions was held at Calcutta irom March i to 
March 8, 1937. The celebrations had been going on since 
February, 1936, and continued until the middle of March, 1937, 
ending virtually with the Parliament itself. 

Sri Ramakrishna is the prophet of freedom of conscience, 
harmony of faiths, religious toleration and inter-racial amity. His 
Birth Centenary called forth the widest support and co-operation 
from the intellectuals, academicians and social workers in the most 
diverse regions of the world. For instance, Burma, Ceylon, Straits 
Settlements, China, Japan, England, France, Germany, Italy, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, East and South Africa, South America, 
U. S. A. and Australia joined in the Centenary celebrations and 
contributed to their character as an international spiritual event 
of the year. 

The organizers of the Parliament invited papers on any subject 
of religion, morality, human progress and social ethics. No direct 
or indirect reference to India or Indian religions and philosophical 
s}rstems, ancient, medieval or modem, was declared to be obli¬ 
gatory. The Parliament addressed itself to the most varied faiths 
and diverse systems of moral and spiritual tenets, old and new. 
The participants were at liberty to expound thei own ideas and 
ideals m a scientific and philosophical manner, without any spirit 
of intolerance. The Parliament attempted to be as universal in 
its topical make-up and as world-wide in race as possible. And 
this was but a realization, however humble, as the organizers under¬ 
stood it, of Sri Ramakrishna’s teaching to the effect that every faith 
is a path to God {'Yata mat tata path’).'- 

* Sri Rainakrishiia's own words in Bengali. 
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In an introductory Ifcturs at the afternoon on March 

6 the Scope of the P^trliairiL'Rt of RsH^oCi^ was described by one of 
its Secretaries m the foDowin^ words: 

*' We have now gone through over fiffy per cralt. of the 
programme. It is obvious to evtiybody that the Chairrnen of 
the different sessions have come from the remoLe comers of the 
world iiind that they represent not only diverse regions but diverse 
races and diveme reiigions 33 weU. The papers that have been 
read as well as the ketares delivered np till now exhibit likewise 
the divendty and Enqldp^Ldty of the Parliaincat^s interests and the 
prolotmdiy cosroopoliUn or intemationaJ character of its outlook. 

At this stage it may be reTevant for the audience aa well 
as the world of eultuie beyond the four walls of thiis great Town 
Hath o[ Calcutta to get an idea of the scope that the orgaiib&eia of 
this ParliamcDt of Religions Mve had in view while inviting the 
different provinces of India as well as the different conntrica Of 
the two hemispheres to take part in the proceedings ol this Inter¬ 
national Congress. The present Parlbinent does not sseck to 
Estabiyi a uiiivuTsal religion such as might be acceptable to aU 
and sundry. Nor does the present Parliament propose to 
formulate Nchemt^ nf world-peace through rebgk>us and allied 
programing. It is not within the objectives of the present Parlia.’ 
meiit, Lhcrclori^^ to pass any rtisolutions or suggisst any recom- 
incnda+ions in regard to religions toleration- soci^ reform, human 

brotherhood, claasr^lidaiity or initimational Icllowahip. 

"" The Parliament of Religions, convened at Calcutta under 
the auspice?; of the Sri Ramakrishna Centenary Committee, aims 
to function simply as the exchange or clearing-house of contem- 
poTary ideas on religionn mondityH sodal welfare and human 
pz ogress. Nothing more than being a mere medium for thu 
ventilatkin of thoughts and opinions on what Rainakrislma would 
have called mats (faiths) and paihi (ways) has been considered to 
be die function of this Parliament conceived by the conveners. 

The Chairmen, the delegates^ the papcr-writcia and tl^c 
speakeni cun^ theUr be cla£^etl into ^veral groups. In the hrst 
place may be mentioned those to whom fdigkui* inoralityp 

^ It that the Farham^m wgj hcldi 
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fipiritual life, and inHeed all the highest cDnflciiis of man, theoretical 
or applied, are topics of scimiific study. They are generally 
dfsiciibeci as antbrnpologisti, psychnlngists, philoBophera, socio¬ 
logists, metaphvsiciatis and rtssearcherS into ethics or huium mores. 
No matter what their peraonii! reUgioiiH views or their faitla by 
6 irlK they are in one word fundanientaUy the scieaiists of religion- 

" The second group comprises thoae who are the exponents of 
' the eaUbliiihed or wcU-kaown itligioiis of the world- They tuiiy 
' be described as contributing to this Farliameut the wealth of the 
I tradition to which the men and the women of all races have been 
I used for centurius. In many iostaiices the faiths and luotea 
described happen to be lire personal faiths and oioraa of the 
writers or the speakers. 

" Then there is another group which is made up of those 
who wish to see religioii take a practical shape. And tills practic^ 
shape tliey hnd. as a rule, in what is generally known as soaal 
work, or^nized pMlanlbtopy, social service and so forth. 

" The fourth group of writers and iipeakefs at this PifUameut 
ha-s Ukewise practical aims- They ate the reJigioos and social 
rafonnera of varied types. In their estimation the establiahmeut 
of 1 better wnrldHurder, the promotion of amity between the races, 
the aw'akeuing of a new moral and spiritual sense in individual 
lifir, the organization of international brotherhood, the furthering 
of solidarily between the div-ecse classes, and the removal of 
harriere be^n the castes, the races, etc. in every nation ought 
to constitute the chief urge in religious activity. 

“ I-ast but not least, the present pariiament is privileged to 
have the co'operation of the Swamis of the Ramakfiahtia Order. 
They have mustered strong, coimrig as they do from South India 
and Western India as well as the numerous centres ol the Rama- 
krLdma hlissiou in India and abroad, nay. from North and South 
America. They are all. each and everyone of tliem fearwa-ynpas 
(activists and euergisis), consecrated to social service of the most 
varied forms. TliLy are to be diiscribed abo as tAaS/i-yogias. 
pracrising as they dn medimtion, prayer and other devotional 
ei fcrei SCT But what is of special importance for this Pariiament 
is that all of them ai« profound piana-yogfn$ (intdliictuais) ^ 
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well. They are students of psychology, ethics, metaphysics, 
philosophy, sociology and history. And they are liberal and 
tolerant enough in their religious and philosophical discussions to 
practise the democratic dictum of their great Master by believing 
that ' every faith is a path to God.’ 

” The Parliament of Religions is not identified with any one 
of the views already adumbrated or likely to be adumbrated in 
this Hall. But it cordially calls upon the audience, the delegates 
and other participants to bestow their interest, attention and 
patience on all the faiths and all the ways, old and new, traditional 
and futuristic, such as form the subject-matter of the papers and 
q)eeches. 

" We are at liberty, no doubt, to appreciate the individual 
speeches and papers according to their bearings on our own 
subjective orientations. The real and adequate value of the 
present Parliament can, however, be assessed only if we rise 
beyond our personal equations and recognize the great reality that 
the most heterogeneous viewpoints and personalities have been 
brought together on a common platform." 

(b) Sri Ramakrishna Centenary Committees 

PATRONS 

H. H. Maharaja Sir Aditya Narain Singh, Kt., k.c.s.i., 
Bahadur of Benares 

H. H. The Maharaja of Limbdi 

H. H. The Maharaja Bahadur of Mayurbhanj 

H. H. The Dowager Maharani of Travancore 

H. H. The Maharaja of Bhavnagar 

GENERAL COMMITTEE 
President 

Swami Akhandananda, President, Ramakrishna Math 

and Mission^ (since deceased) 

* The Ramakrishna Math is a monastery for the monks of the Rama¬ 
krishna Order, situated on the bank of the Ganges at Belur 6 miles north 
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Vice-Presidents 

Swami Viinanananda, Vice-President (now President), 

Ramakrishna Math and Mission 
Swami Abhedananda, Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, Calcutta 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, Calcutta 
Mon. Romain Rolland, Paris (France) 

Babu Rajendra Prasad, Ex-President, 

Indian National Congress 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar, m.a., Barrister-at-Law, Bombay 

(now Federal Judge) 
Raja Velugoti Sarvagnya Kumara Krishna Yachendruluvain, 

Kumara Raja of Venkatagin 

Dr. S. L. Patwardhan, Berar 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pramatha Nath Tarkabhu^an, 

Benares City 

Hon’ble Maharaja Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Choudhury 

of Santosh, President, Bengal Legislative Council 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Spalding Professor, Oxford 
Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker, Calcutta 
Mr. U. Set, Vice-Chancellor, Rangoon University 
Mr. S. W. Dassenaike, c.i.E., f.c.h., a.m. Inst., M.sc., 

Ex-Deputy Director, P. W. D., Ceylon (since deceased) 
Mr. V. N. Chandavarkar, Vice-ChanceUor, Bombay 

University 

Hon’ble Mr. Justice Surendra Nath Guha, Calcutta High 

Court 

Hon’ble Lt. Sir B. P. Singh Roy, Minister, Government 

of Bengal 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Poona 

Right Hon’ble- Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Kt., Allahabad 
Sir J. C. Bose, Kt., Calcutta (since deceased) 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikaiy, Kt., Calcutta (since deceased) 
Dewan Bahadur Sir A. Krishnaswami Aiyar, Kt., Advocate- 

General, Madras 

of Calcutta and having branch centres in India and abroad. It is also the 
Headquarters of the Ramakrishna Mission, an organization of the monto 
of the Order and lay members and associates, conducting philanthropic, 
charitable, educational and missionary activities. 
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Sir C. P, Hamaswamt Aiyar, k.c.j.e., Travaacore 
Hou'ble Justice Sir M, K. Hukheqes, Kt„ Calcutta 
Sj. Pajnananida Qiatterjce, Editor, Mudem Review, Calcutta 
Dr. Raja Sir Auuamalai Chettiar of Chcttiuad 
Miss J. MacLeod, Stratford-on-AvoD (England) 

Dr. N. B. Khant, u.LJu, Nagpur 

Sir Lalubhal Sa ntiU das, Kt., Bombay (since deceased) 

Sir P, C. Roy, Kt., Cakuttn 

Dr. Sir NUiatan Sircar, Kt,, Calcutta 

Rai BalLadur Hazaiimul DoodwaJa, Calcutta 

Mr. Sbyaina Prasad Mukherjee, Vicc-ChaDcelliir, 

Calcutta Uuivcraity 

Dr. Ba Yin, Es-Minister, Govt, of Burma 
Hon'bie Ur. Justice Dwaraka Nath Mitter, 

Calcutta High Court 

Mr. A. F. RaJiamaD, Vice-Chancellor, Dacca Umveraity 

Mr. K. NatsLrajan, Bombay 

Sir Hari Sankar Paul, Kt., EJC-Mayor, Calcutta 

Brlaharaja S. C, Nandy of Cossimbazar 

Stt'ami Bodhanaiida, New York, U. S. A. 

Swam! YaUswaranaiida, Europe 
Mr. H. D. Boae, Bar-at-Law, Calcutta 
Mr. J. N. Bose, Calcutta 

Mrs. Anna M. Worcester (Aruiapuma), Providence. U. S. A. 
Miss Helen F. Hubei (Sister Bbakti), Providence. U, S. A. 
Amin-ui’mulk Sir MirTa Ismail, Kt., Dewan of Myson: 
Senator Giovanni Gmittle, President. Italian Oriental 

Institute, Rome 

Mon. Sylvain Levi, Paris, France (since doc«»sed) 

Principe Andrea Bod Comp&gni Ludovfri, Rome, Italy 

(since deceased) 

Srimat Swami Swampaoandaji Girl, Mandaliswara, 

Terineem. Benares 

Srimjit Swami Marsingha Ciri, Mandaliswara, Dhruveswar 

Math, Benares 

Srimat Swomi Kristmanandaji, Uandaliswant, Kanldiai, 

Hardwar 
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Srimat Swatiu Jayeadm FuxijU^ Majadaiiswara. Govinda 

Math^ TeriniHiinp Boiiarcs 
Srmiat SwaniL Bhaga^^taiundajU Kavya-Vedaxxta-Sankhya- 
Yoga-N3niya'Tirtha, Vedanta-Vagisa, Veda-Daream' 

charya, Mandaliswara, Nirvanee Akhroip Beriares 
Srimat Swamf MunUidbarananda Giriji, Mandaliswara, 

Kailas Math, Fancbavati. Kasik 
Mr. M. S, Aney, M.L.A., Yi^tmai 
Mon. AJphonse de Chateaubhant^ Paris 
Dr. E. ¥. Ratnam. F.R.C.S.^ Cokimbo 
Sir Badri Das Gocnka, Kt.* Calcutta 
Mrs. C. M. Wyckoff (Sister Lalita), HoUywood, U. S. A. 
MouKi A. K, Failul Huq, Eic-Mayor, Calcutta^ now Premier* 

Government of Bengal 

Mr* G. D. Birla. Calcutta. 

Sir Gokuldas Narangp Minister, Punjab Govenunenl 
Hon'ble U. Chit Hlaingp President, Burma Council 

Swami Suddhanauda, Kamakrishna Math and Mission. 

now Vice-Pr^idKiit 

Mr. Sejoy Krisbim Bose, Advocate, Calcutta 

Sccrelofics 

Swami Madhavanandap Asst. Secretary, Ramakrishna 

Math and Misiuoti 

Swamj Gangeshartandap Ramakrishna Mathp Belur 
SwamJ Sajnbuddlmtaiidup Ramakrishna Mathp Belur 
Rai Bahadur Hrishikesh Mukherjeep Calcutta 

Trmsur^T 

Mi. J. C. Das, Bengal Central Bank Ltd,, Cakutta 
Members of tk^ General Committee 
Mahatma Gandhi 

Pandit Madan Mohan MaJaviyap Bcniiies 
Principal B. M. SoDp ^(.A^* (Cantab.), u.sc.. 

Presidency College, Cylcutta 
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Dt, J. Cp Ghose^ p.Sc.* Dacca Univeisity 

Mr. F. J. GiowftEa, M.A.^ LL.B.^ Eoinhay 

Sm. Annrupa Devi, CaJcntta 

Mi. D. P. Kkaitao, Calcutta 

Dr* R. C, Maztimdar. M.A.p fh.d., Dacca University 

Frincipal B. N. Das Gupta, Banskrit CnllegCj Calcutta 

Mr» WalloopUlal, Oylon 

Dt» B* Dey^ Chief Engineer, Calcutta Cor]HiratiOD 
Mahamja Jogindja Nath Ray of Natone 
Mr, AkbiJ Cbandia Dutt, Deputy President, 

Legislative Assembly 

Count Keyserling» Geimany 

Prof. W. E. Hocking, Harvard University, Mass.n U,S^A. 

Prof, R Nagai, Tokyo 

Prof. Fmnklixi Edgerton, New Haven 

Rev, John Haynes Holmes, U- S. A. 

Rev. J. T. Suiidcfriand, IJ, S, A, (since deceased) 

Dr* Tarak Nath Das* Washington 

Prof. R. Kimura^ Tokyo 

Mr, M. A* de Maday^ Geneva 

Prof. John Dewey, New York 

Prof. A. W, Jae^n, Coluinbia Umvemly 

Prof. A. W, Ryder, Benklin 

Prof, Harry BeroesK New York 

Dr. Ananda. Coomaja^vTaTny^ Boston, Mass.^ U. S- Ap 

Prof* Harold Wright, Washington 

Dr. John A. Baldey, AngeJes, Cdif., U. Sp A. 

Sister Devamata, La Crescentap C-alif*p U, S. A. 

Miss Kadnurine F, Sherwood, Boston^ Massi.p U. S. A. 

Mr. W. Hp Starick, Cindnimii, Ohio, U. S* A. 

Mr. T- SivapragBAam, Singapore 

Rev. Kail Ludwig Reichett* Hongkong, China 

Prof. O* Steuiij PraguCp Czetdjoidovakja 

Mr. Eh T* Sturdy, London 

Lady Jsabd Marges^n^ London 

Mile. M. Chfivini France 

MoUp Maurice M&grcp France 

Dr. J. E. Eliett Paris 
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Pnjl, Glasenapp, Komgsberg Umvosity. Germany 

Frau H. Fela, Hambe^. Germaiiy 

Mn. Agatha LieErcoub, OsteitbUTgi Holland 

Prof. T. Stcherbatski, Leningrad, Rus&ta 

Pfol, Jean Prayluski, France 

Dr. A. Vostrikov, Russia 

Dr. T, H, Lee, President, Fub Tan Univeisty, Shanghai, 

Ctina 


Dr. S. Takala, President. Waseda Univunaity, Tokyo, Japan 
Prof. Dr. J, Takaknsa, Imperial University, Tokyo, Japan 
Dr. S. Shinjo, President, Imperial Univetsily, Kyoto, Japan 
Dr. Y. C. Tsai, Ptesident of the Chinese Academy, 

Nanking, China 

Mr. T. C, Chin. Preadtiut, Chung ShOJl Univeraify, 

Canton, China 


Etc., Etc. 


WOStaKG COMMITTEE 
PtesideKi 


Hon’ble Justice Sir M. N. Mukherjee, Kt.. Calcutta 


Fic«-Pr«ideii/s 

Swanu Virajananda, S*screlary, Ramakrishna 

Math and Mission 

Swami Dhirananda, Ramakrishna Math, Bdtir 
Svvami Sankarananda, Asst. Secretary, Ramakrishna 

Math and Mi^ou 

Swami Sharvananda. Asst, Secnetaiy, RamakrLihna Math and 
Mission, and Iheeident, Ramakrishna Ashmm, Delhi 
and Karachi. 

Secret^^a 

Swami Suddhananda 
Mr. Rejoy Krishna Bose 


Assistant Secretioies 

Swami Sambuddhananda 

Rai Bahadur Hrishikesh Mukherjee 
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Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, University, Calcutta 
Sj. Dhirendra Nath Mitra, Solicitor, Calcutta 
Sj. Bhupendra Kumar Bose, Calcutta 
Dr. Mahendra Nath Sircar, University, Calcutta 
Sj. Naresh Ch. Chakravarty, m.a., Calcutta 
Sj. Jitendra Chandra Datta, m.a., Salkia (Howrah) 

Sj. Kumud Bandhu Sen, Puri 

Sj. Sailapati Chatterjee, m.a., b.l., 2nd Deputy Executive 

Officer, Calcutta Corporation 

Sj. Suprakash Chakravarty, Calcutta 

Sj. Binod Behari De, Calcutta 

Sj. Surendra Nath Chakravarty, m.a.. Secretary, 

Medical College, Calcutta 

Sj. Basanta Kumar Sen, Calcutta 

Sj. Boshi Sen, b.sc., Calcutta 

Sj. Anath Nath Bose, Calcutta 

Sj. Jogesh Chandra Chakravarty, m.a.. Registrar, 

University, Calcutta 

Prof. Mani Kumar Mukherjee, m.a., Calcutta 
Swami Avinashananda, Ramakrishna Math, Madras, now 
representative of the Ramakrishna Mission in Fiji 

Swami Sundarananda, Editor, Vdbodhan, Calcutta 
Swami Ghanananda, Ramakrishna Math, Belur 
Swami Chinmatrananda, Ramakrishna Math, Madras 
Swami Sarvesananda, Ramakrishna Mission Sevashram, 

Benares 

Swami Satyananda, Ramakrishna Mission Sevashram, 

Benares 

Swami Abhayananda, Ramakrishna Math, Belur 
Swami Atmabodhananda, Ramakrishna Math, Calcutta 
Swami Nirvanananda, Ramakrishna Math, Bhuvaneswar 
Swami Nirvedananda, Ramakrishna Mission Students' 

Home, Gouripur, Dum-Dum 
Swami Vimuktananda, Ramakrishna Math, Belur 
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Swami Dayananda, Ramakrishna Mission Sisumangal 

Pratishthan, Calcutta 

Swami Pavitrananda, Advaita Ashram, Mayavati, 

sometime Editor, Prabuddha Bharaia 
Swami Tyagiswarananda, Ramakrishna Math, Belur 
Swami Adyananda, Ramakrishna Math, Belur 
Swami Kailasananda, Ramakrishna Math, Belur 
Swami Vireswarananda, President, Advaita Ashram, 

Mayavati 

Swami Saswatananda, Ramakrishna Math, Belur, 

now President, Ramakrishna Math and Mission, Madras 
Swami Nityaswarupananda, Ramakrishna Math, Belur 
Swami Ganeshananda, Ramakrishna Mission Centre, Sarisha 
Swami Srivasananda, Ramakrishna Ashram, Bangalore 
Mr. H. P. Bhowmik, Post-Master-General, Madras 
Sj. Jogesh Chandra Datta, Calcutta 
Mr. J. C. Mukherjee, Chief Executive OfiScer, 

Calcutta Corporation 

Mr. Surendra Nath Tagore, Calcutta 
Mr. Rajsekhar Bose, Calcutta 
Mr. Satyananda Bose, Calcutta 
Mr. Mulchand Agarwalla, Calcutta 
Mr. Ram Chandra Sett, Calcutta 

Mr. Rama Prasad Mukherjee, m.a., b.l.. University, Calcutta 

Dr. Harendra Nath Mukherjee, Calcutta 

Dr. Ramesh Chandra Mazumdar, University, Dacca 

Dr. S. C. Chatterjee, m.a., p.r.s., ph.d.. University, Calcutta 

Sj. Durgadas Chatterjee, Calcutta 

Sj. U. N. Sen, Delhi 

Sj. N. K. Mazumdar, Calcutta 

Sj. Nalini Ranjan Sarker, Calcutta, now Finance Minister, 
Government of Bengal 
Principal P. Sinha, m.a., Calcutta 
Rai Bahadur Surendra Nath Banerjee, Calcutta 
Sj. Satish Chandra Mukherjee, Calcutta 
Sj. Harish Chandra Banerjee, Calcutta 
Sj. Girish Chandra Bose, m.a.. Rector, Bangabasi College, 

Calcutta 
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Sj. Nanda Lai Bose, Santiiiiketan 

Sj. Sanat Kumar Roy Chowdhuiy, m.a., b.l., Mayor, 

Calcutta Corporation 

Sj. Naraindas Bajoria of Gorakhpur 

Sj. Kunja Behari Bose, Calcutta 

Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, m.a., d.litt.. University, 

Calcutta 

Dr. Devendra Chandra Das Gupta, m.a., Ed.d., Calcutta 
Rai Bahadur Khagendra Nath Mitra, m.a.. University, 

Calcutta 

Prof. Jitesh Chandra Guha, m.a., b.l., Calcutta 
Mr. Razaur Rahman, Calcutta 
Prof. Priya Ranjan Sen, m.a.. University, Calcutta 
Prof. Batuk Nath Bhattacherjee, m.a., Ripon College, 

Calcutta 

Prof. Deva Prasad Ghosh, m.a., Ripon College, Calcutta 
Kumar Sourendra Krishna Dev, Calcutta 
Sj. Rashbehary Chatterjee, M.sc., Calcutta 
Sj. Susil Sarkar, Sambalpore 

Rai Bahadur Ashutosh Ghosh, Hony. Magistrate, Calcutta 
Major P. Bardhan, m.b., m.r.c.p., f.r.c.s., Calcutta 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Bar-at-Law 
Heads of all centres of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission 

EXECUTIVE committee 

President 

The Hon'ble Justice Sir M. N. Mukherjee, Kt., Calcutta 
Secretary 

Bejoy Krishna Bose, Advocate, Calcutta 

AssL Secretaries 
Swami Sambuddhananda 
Rai Bahadur Hrishikesh Mukherjee, Calcutta 

Members 

Secretaries of different Sub-Committees 
Swami Atmabodhananda 

Prof. Jyotish Chandra Banerjee, Ashutosh College. Calcutta 
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H, P. 

Sarat Chandra Bose* Bai-at-Law 
J- C- Dfla 

Mrs. Tatird Das, Ptincipal, BcLbune College, Caiculia 
jitemdra Chaodm Datta, Stock Exchange^ Calcutta. 

The Hon'ble Mr, Justice Suieudra Nath Guha, Calcutta 

Swatui %ffl dha \nin i* nda 

Dhirondra Nath Mitm. SoUdtort Calcutta 
Kutuar Fraiuatba Nath Mtiliickj Banker^ Calcutta 
Swami Nirvedananda 
Sir Harl Saukax Paul, XT. 

B. Ci Roy* Calcutta Corpoiatioa 

Kai Bahadur Tarak Chandra Ruy^ Retd^ Magistrate, Calcutta 
Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
Swami Saswatananda 

Dr. Harish Chandra Sinhap University, Calcutta 
Swaroi Srivasauanda 
Dr. A. C- Ukil, Calcutta 
Swami Viieswarananda 

FAAUAMETn' OF REUOEONS SUB-COMMltTEE 
Sficretani^ 

Bejoy Chandra Chatterjee, Bar-at-Law', Calcutta 
Swami Madhavananda 
Prof. Beuoy Kumar Sarkar 

Members 

The Hon'ble B. X. Basu^ Calcutta (since deceased) 

N. K. Basu* Advocate 

Prof. Xrudma Cliandra Bhattacharji, University* Calcutta 

Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatter^ee* University, Calcutta 

D. P. KhaihLUp Calcutta 

Dr, Kaljdas Nag, Univeisityp Calcutta 

Kumud Eandhu Sen 

Dr. Mahendra Nath Sircar 

St?cretarj' and Asstn Secretaries of the Executive 

Committee as ex-oflicio members 


ClLU’TlR 1 


PROGRAMME OF THE FUNCTIONS AT THE 
SRT RAMAKRISHNA CENTENARY 
PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 

(s) TltE PiUimM£KT 

OPEJV/ATG 

Monday, iST Mahch. 1937 
6—8-30 p.n. 

Chainnan —DR. SlR BraJENDRA NATII SEAL, Kt,, 
Ex-Vice-Oiajicicllor. Mysore University 

I. Vedic Hymn (in original Sanskrit) set to music by Mrs. 
Sarala Devi Chandhiiri, 

n. Addiea by the Chainnan, Pailiameot of Religions Rece|>- 
tion Committee, Sir Manmatha Nalli Hukherjec, E*- 
Cbief Justice, High Court, Cakutta. 

ill. Electirai of Dr. Sir Brajendra Nath Real to the Chair. 

Ptopcser: Sir B. L. Milter, K C SJ., Member, Execativc 
Council, Government of Bengal, Eat-Law Member, 
Government of India. 

SecondETTt Hitcndra Natb Datla, m.a., p.r.s., 

Vedantamtna, Solicitor, Secretary, National Council 
of Education, Bengal, Calcntta, 

IV. Address by Dr. Sir Brajcndia Nath Seal, 

V. (a) Messages from the Secretary of State for India (the Rt. 

Uon'blfl 1.ord Zetland), and Hts ExceUcnqir the 
Guvcinor of Bengal, the Rt. Hon'ble Sir John 
Anderson, P-C., C.C.D., o.c.l.E, 

Wire from Mahatma Gandhi. 

(b) Greetings from Far and Near. 
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VI- Am Dr- Sir Er^j^dra ^^^th Seal frft gnwd] hn tln^ chair 
and at hia requiist Swami Abh^dananda became 
chairman lor the rest of the evening. 

VII. Greetings by Dedegates from InstitutioDS In the East and 
the West: 

The Siklifi: Saidar Januit Singh, Calcutta. 

Mahabodlii Society: £«:jeUiy, Devapdya Valisinba. Calcutta. 
Dev Samaji Lahore: Dr. H- V. Sanpar. 

Aiya Samaj; Pandit Siilshdeoji Vidya-vadiospati, Cdcutta. 

The JaiDs: Jain Swetambar Terapanthi Sabha^ Calcutta, 
llie Parsftss: D» Wadia, SuperinlcndeDt^ Geological Survey 
nf Indiat Indian Mnfitium, Calcutta. 

TheofMiphical Society', Calcutta: Secretary^ Prof. TuLiidaS 

K^r, M.A. 

Tbe MiiMaubnaua of Bengal: Dr, R. Aliined, Principal, Calcutta 
Dental College. 

Ramakiislkna Math and Mi^on^ Belur: Swami ViraJaEiaDda, 
Secretary. 

National Council of Young Men^g: Christian AsaociaCuns in India« 
Burma and Ceylon: S. Aiitian, General Secretary, Calcutta* 
The Jewish Community: J, A* Joseph^ Bombay. 

The Buddhists of Burma: Maung Aye Maungp Merchant 
Rangoon. 

Tibet: Ngak-Chben Riiipoche, Prime Minister to the Tashl Lama. 
Sino-lndian Cultural SiaeJefy and National Central Researrh 
Institutcp Naiiklugp Cliiua: Prof. Tan Yun-Shun. 

Iran: Shaik Abu Nasr Gilani, Gilm- 
Iraq: Ynsuf Ahmad Bagdadip Bagdad. 

Society for Promoting the Study of Religions, League of Nations 
Union, and Pali Text Soefotj* (London) ^ Sir Frutidsa 
Younghushand. k^c.sj*, k.c.i.Is. 

Kem In^titulep Loydeii (Holland]: Dr. H. Goct:£p PH.D. 

United States of Ammca: Dr. Peter Boike, Cincinnati. Ohio. 
Krakow University (Poland): Mmc, ProL Htfleuo de Willraan' 
Grabuwska^ University^ Krakow* 

Vedanta Centre^ Boston (Mass.) and Ananda Ashram^ La Crescenta 
(Califs), (U. S* A.): Swami Faramanauda- 
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Pandit Siikhdeoji Vidya-vacha&pati, Aiy^ Srunaj, Qdcutta: Um* 
vfTsal Religion. 

Rev. J. M, Nichols-Roy, Ex-Minkteip Govemiaentp 

Shillong: The Spirit oi Christ* Reported by Swami Sam- 
buddhananda. 

President Ft B. Robinsonp College of the City of New York* 
U. S. A.: Vlvekanajida. ^Reported by Prof. Btaioy Kumar 
SarkafK 

Address by the Chairman, Swami Abhedanaiida. 

Mrs. Shirin Foidar. Bombay: The Bahai KeH^op. 

Prof. Harimohan Bhattacharyya: Vairagyaiu (Life of Detadi- 
ment)* 

Madame Sophia Wadia;, Bombay! The Iimer Significance of the 
Parliainent of Religions, 

Swami Madhava n a nda, Asst. Secretary, Ramakri^na Math and 
Mis^au, Belori The Need of the Modem World. 

Swami Sambud dh a n aj i da: Thanks and Appnscialions* 

Conctuding Song 

Wednesday, the 3Rn MAt^cu, 1937 
MORNU^G SESSION 

8~IO A.H. 

Chairmm —Kaka Kaleixar 

Bharatiya Hindi Sahitya Parishad (Indian Hindi Literature 
Society),, Wardiia, C. Pp 

Opening Song 

prof. Louis Renoii, Director, Ecole des Hautes Etudes^ Paris 
(France)! Message (In French)* Englkli translation read 
by MooSp Jeaji Herbert of Paris. 

A. Van Stalk, Amsterdam tHoUand): Mf^ge. Read by Dr, 
riuUthPTus H p Mue* uf Leyden^ HoIJand* 

Rw. F. B. Fisher. Central Church, Methodist Episcopal, Detroit 
(Mirh ), U*SpA*i Message. Reported by Swiirrti Sam- 
buddhananda* 
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ProL C. Narly, ra.D., Universitj'p Cem^iiti (Rumaxik): l>esiifiy 
of Man. R«ad by Swamj Pa.vitraDanda.r somctuiie i^ditot, 
Prabuddha Bharata (Calcutta). 

Address by the Chairman * Kaka Kalclkar. 

Letter from Mahatiita Gaadbl. 

Pmf. Gilbert Slater, Umve^sit>^ Oxford (England): Christendoni's 
Need of Cbristi Read by Mi- F- Rossetti of the Y* M- 
C. A.r Calcutta. 

Prof. Nil Ratan Dhar* (London and Paris)* f*uc*> 

University, AUahabad: Science and REb^on- Read by 
itr. Bhnpfindra Krbdma BasUp Calcutta ^ SecretaTy* Second 
Convention of Religions in Tndb (Calcutta, 

Prof* Leopold von Wieae* University, CoLdgue (Germany)i The 
Idea of Religion, Read by Dr. S. C. Daa-Gnptsi, Calcutta. 

Prof. B* V. Das Gupta, Dacca: Some Aspects ot Bengal Vaish- 

Prof. Tan Ymx-Shan, Sinn-liidlan C\dtural FedetaUoD, Nard^ing: 
What b ChLoei^ Rellgioa? 

Prof. Kshetralal Saha. Nalai^da College, Patna (Bihar) ^ 

Religion in India. 

Pandit Vishwanath Atmaram Bm^'anker, Jhansi, U*P.i Com¬ 
plexity of Hindu Religion (Dhanna), 

Prof. N. K. DatUi fh.u., Sanikrit CoLlcgc* Calcutta: 

Brahmacharya in AncUrul Lidia. 

Prof. M- l&dukawa. Tokyo: Introduction to Shinto Theology* 
Reported by Prof. Benny Kumar Saikar. 

Prof. P. V, Seiebriaknv-Elboufsky: Sociological Determinationia 
(in Ftisncb). Reported by Swami Sambuddhauanda. 

Swami Pai -ft ittfl nstn da., Vedanta Centre, Boston (lilass.) and Ananda 
Ashram. La Creftceuta U* S. A. : Observation^- 

Sir Francis Younghusband (London): ObservatJonii oil the Letter 
from Mahatma Gandhi as w^eU as Appreciations and 
Thanks. 


Conduding Song 
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Wednesday, the 3RD March, 1937 

AFTERNOON SESSION 
6 — 8-30 P.M. 

Chairman —Rabindra Nath Tagore 


Opening Song 

Prof. Giorgio Del Vecchio, University, Rome (Italy): Message 
(in Italian). English translation read by Swami Sam- 
buddhananda, Ramakrishna Math, Belur. 

Prof. Jean Przyluski, University, Paris (Fr2Lnce): Message (in 
French). English translation read by Mons. Jean Herbert 
(Paris). 

Address by the Chairman, Rabindra Nath Tagore. 

F. Rossetti, Y. M. C. A. (Calcutta): A New World Impetus. 

Swami Paramananda, Vedanta Centre, Boston, Mass, U. S. A.: 
Observations. 

Hirendranath Datta, M.A., B.L., p.r.s., Vedantaratna. Attomey- 
at-Law, Calcutta: Hinduism. 

Swami Nirvedananda, Ramakrishna Mission Students' Home, 
Gounpur, Dum Dum: Sri Ramakrishna and Universal 
Religion. 

Sir Francis Younghusband (London): Observations. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu (Hyderabad and Bombay): Ramakrishna 
and Vivekananda. 

Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar: Thanks and Appreciations. 


Concluding Song 
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Thurscay, the 4TK March, 1937 

MORNING SESSION 

a—10 A.M. 

CJwimtaK —SWAldl pARAItl,ANAMlA, 

Vci^RJita Centre, Ba$toa (MaiGi.), and Aoirnda Ashrsin, 

La Crescenta (CaJif.), U. S. A. 

Opening Song 

Prof. G* Vladesoo-Racoassa. Univeraily. Bucharest {Rumania}: 
Mciisa^e. Read by Mr. Bejoy Krishna Bostr. Advocato, 
CaJeutta. 

Lady Ezra, Calcutta; Messa^tr. Read by Mr, J. A. Joseph, 
Bombay, 

Ptciudent G, MatsuniDlo, NipjK>D Banka Rcnmci [Kippon Cul* 
tural Federation), Member, House of Peers, Tokyo: 
Message. Reported by Swami Sambuddhananda. 

Prof. J. K, Kochanowr’ski. University, Warsaw (Poland); Some 
Notes on Religions (in French), English translation 
read by Mme. Prof. IJelenc de Willman-Giaboirska of 
Krakow (Poland). 

Dr. J. Leyder, Institut Solvay. Bnisaels (Belgitim): Trial by 
Poison til Primitive Law (in French). English translatioii 
read by Mens, Jean Heib^ (Paris). 

President Lim Boon Keng, Amoy University, Cbma: Rama* 
krishna. Read by Swami Srivasananda, RamakrUhna 
.Ashram, Bangaiare, 

Count H. Kc^'serLiiig, Darmstadt (Germany); The Cross and the 
Eagle (in German). English Iranslation read by Mr, Shiva 
Kumar Shastri ol Lahore. 

Prof. R. C. Thumwald, University. Berlin (Germany); The 
Drama of Mankind in its RcDgious Aspect. Read by 
Sister Aiuala of the U, 5 . A, 

Prof. A. Niceforo. University. Rome; Three Sunk of Mao in 
Dante’s Hell. Re[K>Tti:d by Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, 

Address by die Chairman, Swami Paiamananda. 
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Pmf. Gurutnuldj NiJjal Sin^hp Hiridu UnJvfrsily, Benares: Greet- 
Irom the AU-India Silch Missionp Ainntsar, Punjab. 

Guru Saday Duttp Secretuy, Lwa] Setf-Government and 

Medical Departtnent, Government ot Bengal: Greeting 
from the Bratachari Movement. 

Prof- Prabhu Dutt Shastri, Presidency College* Cakutta: The 
Vedantic Conception of Peace. 

Dr. A. C. UkLtp Director^ Tuberculosis Researclip Indian Resciarcli 
Fund Associadnn, Calcutta: Soctd Service in Public Health. 

Prof. Bcituk Hath Bhattacharjeer Ripoo College^ Calcutta: The 
Gospel of Harmony^ 

Prof- Benoy Kuinai Saikar: ApprecEatiaiis aod Thanks. 

Conduding Song 


Thto 50 ay> the 4Tir MarcHp 1937 
AFTERNOON SESSION 

b—B ’30 p.ii. 

Chairman —Sir Francis Yqitkgfusbakd, fCX.S.I., K.C.I.E.* 
Chairman* Society for Fromoling the Study of Religion- London. 

Opening Song 

Prof. G. hr OupTat, Univershy, Geneva (Switzerland), General 
Secretary^ Intertmiional Federation of the Societies and 
Institutes of Sociology (Paris): .Message (in French). 
English translatioo read by Mr. Bejoy Kdshna Bosep 
Advocate ^ Calcutta 

Senator AchOlo Loria* Professotp University of Turin: Mesif^age. 
Read by Swami Adyananda, sometime rcpresciitative of the 
RanmkrisTina l^lission in Sout)i and East Africa. 

Swami Khanse O Kochi. Buddhist Asociatlunp Kyoto {Japan): 
Message (in Japanese). Reported by Swami Sambuddha^ 
nanda. 

Mandaliswaxa Swami Bbagavatomnda of Benares: Gratings (in 
Sanskrit). Interpreted in Engliak by Prof. IkttOy Kumar 
Sarkar. 
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Address by the Chairman, Sir Francis Younghusband (Broad- 
casted), 

Swami Sharvananda. Asst. Secretary. Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission, and President, Ramakrishna Ashram, Delhi and 
Karachi: The Religion of Realization. 

Anagarika B. Govinda, General Secretary. International Buddhist 
University Association, Samath, Benares: Buddhism in 
the Modem World. 

Maulavi Zillur Rahman, Ahmadiya Association, Dacca: Liberalism 
in Tglgm (in Bengali). Interpreted in English by Prof. 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar. 

Prof. Sir Jahangirjee Coyajee, Andhra University, Bezwada 
(Madras): The Spirit of Zoroaster. 

Sardar Jamait Singh, Calcutta: Sikhism (in Hindi), Interpreted 
in English by Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar. 

Advocate Santosh Kumar Basu, Ex-Mayor, Calcutta Corporation: 

Vivekananda and Social Service. 

Swami Vijayananda, Ramakrishna Ashram, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (South America): Greetings. 

Swami Vishwananda, Ramakrishna Ashram, Bombay: Thanks 
and Appreciations. 

Conduding Song 

Friday, the 5TH March, 1937 
MORNING SESSION 

8—10 A.M. 

Chairman — Prof. Muhammad Ali Shirazi of Iran, 
University, Calcutta. 

Opening Song 

Prof. C. Gini, University, Rome (Italy): Message (in ItaUan). 
English translation read by Mons. Jean Herbert (Paris). 
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Mt?, C, IL B4aa€b* Secre(5iy. World Meditation Groups, Sumy 
(Englimdjr Message, Rt.-ad by Prof, Gumndch Sin^h, 
Hirsdii University* Benares. 

The laiE Prof. Dr, M. Wnternif7., German Uni versify* Pro^e 
(CzecbosJovalda): Kate and Religion. Read by Monn. 
J. Herbert (Paris) ^ 

Sridhar Majumdar, m.a., BaiisaJ (Bengal): WTiere We are One. 

A, SrituvsiuiAdiariar, Teacher* L.T-* Srivilliputtur, Ramnadi 
^Madras Presidenq. ): The Dociiine of SeU-sumnder. Re^d 
by Swami Srivasaoarida* Ramalmshna Ashram, Bangalore^ 

Dewan Bahadur K. S. RajniiswfujLi S^strij b.a.^ b.l.* District 
and Sessions Judge (Rotd,)» Madras: Ratuakrislina. Read 
by Swami SiddlieswnrEiiandap President* Ramakiishn^ 
Ashram, Bangalore, now in Paris, 

Prol. Baron C. von B™:Jfidorff, University, Kid (Germany): 
Inward Veradlj' m its Rdigioiis SenscK Read by Sir* F. 
RcKSHcttJ of the Yh.M.C, A.i Calcutta. 

Address by the ChaimiaD, Prof. M, A. Shirazi* 

Devapriya Valisinha. Secretary, MahabadLi Society, Calcutta i 
The Buddhist Way of Life* 

Swami Dhananjaya Das, Brindabaiip U» P^ t Dvaitadvajta 
Siddlianta (in Bengali), 

Prof. C. Karayan Meuoii, ph,j>., Hindu University, Bcimrea: 
The Spiritual Foundations o( Jiconomies. 

Sri Sankar Bhumananda Tirthaswami of Kathiawar (Gujarat) r 
Greetings (in Hindi}. Interpreted in English by Ptof. 
Benoy XuinaT Sarkat, 

Swami Siddbeswarajiaiida, President* Ramakrishna Ashram^ 
Bangalore, now in Paris: Thanka and Appr<^atioQ^. 


Conriudiftg Song 
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Friday, the 5TH March, 1937 

AFTERNOON SESSION 
6—8-30 P.M. 

Chairman— Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar of Poona. 
Sometime Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture, University. Calcutta. 

Opening Song 

Swami Sambuddhananda: Reading the telegram from Pandit 
Madan Mohan Mala\'iya, Vice-Chancellor, Hindu Uni¬ 
versity, Benares, regretting inability to come to Calcutta 
on account of ill-health and preside at the session. 

Prof. P. Sorokin, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
(U. S. A.): Message. Read by Swami Pavitrananda, 
sometime Editor, Prabuddha Bharaia, Calcutta. 

S. Ando, Secretary, Nipon Bunka Renmei (Japan CiJtural 
Federation): Message. Read by Mons. J. Herbert (Paris). 
Address by the Chairman, Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar. 

Swami Vishwananda, President, Ramakrishna Ashram, Bombay. 

The Unity of Religions (Broadcasted). 

Maulavi ZiUur Rahman. Bengal Provincial Ahmadiya Association, 
Dacca: The Teachings of Islam as a Path to God (in 
Bengali). Interpreted in English by Prof. Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar. 

Prof. Gurumukh Nihal Singh. Hindu University. Benares: The 
Sikh Ideal. 

Swami Vijayananda, Ramakrishna Ashram. Buenos Aires. 
Argentina (South America): Religion and Philosophy. 

Dr. H. Goetz, Kern Institute. Leyden. Holland: The Social 
Aspect of Religion in the Crises of Human History. 

Prof. Emile Lasbax, University, Clermont-Ferrand (France), 
Editor, Revue Internationale de Sociologie (Paris): The 
Rhythm of Sacrifice and the Rhythm of Prayer (in French). 
Reported by Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar. 
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WiB. SaudiUiiuii Muliia of Ahm«dabad (Gujari&t), Calcutta: Th« 
Spirit oJ SodaJ Service ia India. 

Pnjf. Tulsidas Kar, a(.A., Secretary, Tbeosophicat Society, 
Calcutta: Theosophy. 

Swami Gbananunda, RanjakrishjKi Math, Beliir: Thanks and 
Appreciations. 

Condudstig Song 

SAtinUJAY, THE 6 th MARCH, ^ 937, 

HORNING SESSION 

8—10 A.M. 

67wi>j«a«—M ahamahofadmyaya Professor Pramatha NAra 
Tarkabhvsuan, Hindu University, Benares. 

Opening Song 

Prof. £, WiUiiiiTH, Univereity, Berkeley, CaLifnmia (U*S. A.): 

Message. Read by Muns. Jean Herbert (F^ris). 

Pmf. S. Angus, St. Andrews Hall. Sydney (Australia): Message. 

Read by Dr. G. R. Mecs, Leyden (Holland), 

Earl of Sandwich, London: Message [Cable). Read bj- Sir 
Franda Younghnsband, London. 

Prof. A. Berriodaie Keith, University, Edinbmgh (Scotland): 
Morality and Political Power. Read by Mr. F. Rosaetti 
of the Y. M. C. A. {Calcutta). 

Prof. G. L. Duprat. Uaivereity, C.eneva (Switzedand): Social 
Equillibrium (in French). English ttanalation read by 
Prof. Eatnk Nath Bhattachary-a, Ripon CoDege, Calcutta. 
Shib Chandra Vidyaviuodl Brahmottubhuti (in Bengali). Inter¬ 
preted in F.nglish by Prof. Benny Kumar Sarkar. 

Mme. Pro I, Hekno de Wilbnan-Giabowaka, University, Kndcnw 
(Poland): Saukarachatya and Thomas Aquinas. 

Prof, Mrs, Gisella Mimira Craig. Univcrsily, Rome (Italy): The 
Suh Movement in Europe. Read by Dr. G. H, Mcea. 
Leyden (UoUand). 

Jean Herbert, Paris; Diversity in Unity. 
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Ptof. Ssiroj Kuinar Uiiivtrt^typ Calcutta^ Sn Hantaktislma 
the Prophet ol the Church Invfeihle. 

Address by the CAisinnAn, Prof. Pramatha Nath TarkabhiishcmH 

Prof. Nolinaksha Datta, Univemty* Calcutta: Japanese Bud¬ 
dhism. 

FfindpaJ P. V, Kauai. Rumsukh Dass ColJege, Feroaepnr City 
(Pud jab): The Rcli^oo of Bcv Samaj. Read by Dr. 
H. V, Sonpar of Lahore^ 

Prul. Dakidiinanmjan Sastri, Sanskrit College^ Calcutta: An 
Introduction to the Study at Chajidi. 

PratullA Kumar Saikar^ Calcutta Training School: A Message ot 
the Kew Era. 

Prof. K. Laliirir Calcutta: The Mes.sage o£ Truth. 

Kaka Kalelkar, Wardha, C. P*: The Future of Ruli^nn* 

S^aml Sambuddhatianda: Thanks and Appredations. 

Concluding Song 

Satuiujay, the 6m Maech, 1937. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 
6—6-30 p.M* 

Chairman —MrSk Sarojiwi Naidu, 

Hyderabad (Deccan) and Bombay. 

Opening Song 

Prof. J. M. Peritcb, Umversity^ Belgrade (Jugoslavia): Message 
{in French): EnEhsh translation read by Dr, Peter Eoike of 
Cincinnati, Ohio (U. S+ A.)^ Calcutta. 

Prof. T. Hergenip Univendty. Bucharest (Eumaiiia): Message (in 
French). English translation read by Mons, J. Herbert 
(Paris). 

Prof. G. TiiErcij University, Rome, Member of the Italian 
Academy: Message. Read by Swami Visliwananda. 
Presidents Ramakiishna Ashram. Bombay« 

Prof. Bunny Kuruar Sarkar, Uuivcriity* Calcutta: The Scope of 
the Sii Ramakiishna Centenary Pariiameni of Keligiona. 
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Mrs. Sarala Devi Chaudhuri, Calcutta: The Esoteric Science of 
the Aryan Rishis. 

Jean Herbert, author, Paris (France): Ramakrishna in Europe. 
Prof. Pramathanath Tarkabhushan, Hindu University, Benares: 
Observations (in Bengali). 

Swami Paramananda, Vedanta Centre, Boston (Mass.) and 
Ananda Ashram, La Crescenta (Calif.), U. S. A.: Sri 
Ramakrishna—the Messiah of Spiritual Democracy. 

Prof. Khagendra Nath Mitra, Delegate, University, Calcutta: 
Greetings from the University. 

Ananda Kausalyayana, Mahabodhi Society, Samath, Benares: 

Buddhism (in Hindi and English). 

Ramananda Chatterjee, m.a.. Editor, Modern Review, Calcutta: 

Profession and Realization, and Path and No Path. 

Swami Vijayananda, Ramakrishna Ashram, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (South America): Observations. 

Address by the Chairman, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. 

Principal Benjamin Richard, Victoria College, Mauritius (Africa) : 
Islam and Human Welfare. 

Swami Nirvedananda, Ramakrishna Mission Students* Home, 
Gouripur, Dum-Dum: Thanks and Appreciations. 

Concluding Song 


Sunday, the ym March, 1937 
MORNING SESSION 

8 —10 A.M. 

Chairman — Mada.me Adelina del Carril de Guiraldes, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (South America). 

Opening Song 

Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar: Introducing Madame Guiraldes. 

Rector W. Szafer, University, Krakow (Poland): Message. Read 
by Mons, J. Herbert (Paris). 
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Prof. E. A. Ross. University, Madison, Wisconsin (U. S. A.): 
Message. Read by Mr. Shiva Kumar Shastri of Lahore. 

Prof. P. Masson-Oursel, University, Paris (France): The Indian 
Modes of Revelation. Read by Mons. J. Herbert (Paris). 

Prof. Girindra Narayan Mallik, Victoria College, Comilla 
(Bengal): Religion and Morality, 

Address by the Chairman, Madame Guiraldes (in Spanish): The 
English translation was read by Mons. Jean Herbert (Paris). 

Prof. Vishva Bandhu Sastri, m.a., m.o.l.. Director, Visvesvara- 
nand Vedic Research Institute, Lahore, and Research 
Department, D. A. V. College, Lahore: Religion and 
Rationalism in Ancient Hindu Culture. 

Prof. Dr. Mahendra Nath Sircar, m.a., ph.d.. Presidency College, 
Calcutta: Sri Ramakrishna, A Study in Spiritual Con¬ 
sciousness. 

Prof. Gurumukh Nihal Singh, Hindu University, Benares: Sikhism 
as a Modem Religion. 

Prof. F. Hankins, Editor, American Sociological Review, Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass (U. S, A.): Thomas Paine 
and the Sri Ramakrishna Centenary. Read by Swami 
Pavitrananda, sometime Editor, Prabuddha Bharata. 

Prof. Adhar Chandra Das, University, Calcutta: The Synthesis 
of Religion in Ramakrishna. 

Prof. E. Horrwitz, Hunter College, New York: The Bhagavatas. 

Ramani Kanta Datta-Gupta, Dacca: The Problem of World Peace. 

Madame Sophia Wadia, Bombay: Ramakrishna's Teachings in 
Argentina. 

Rao Bahadur C. Ramanujachariar, B.A., Secretary, Ramakrishna 
Mission Students' Home, Madras: Thanks. 

Sir Francis*Younghusband, London: Thanks and Appreciations. 


Concluding Song 
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SUNPAV, TICE 7TH Makcu, igjj 

AFTERNOON SESSION 
6—8-30 P.Mt 

—^lA^^t>AlJSWAAA S^mi Bhagavatakanoa 
B enares, 

(^^ening SMg 

Hyis^ (in San^fit) hy Ramanuja. 

Praf^ R, C* Thuravvaldr Univcrsiity, Read by 

Svr'ami Sambaddhananda. 

Muhammad Hasan Kasbani, Yeid (m PEndsui). 

Englkh traruilatifTn read by Prof, Benoy Kumar Satkar. 
Yusuf Ahmad Sagdadi, Bagdad ^ Iraqt Ramakrishna through 
Moslem Ey^s. 

Prof. G, E. Monod-Herxen, Kabul (AfghanLHtan ): Ramairishna 
(in French). English translation, read by Moas. J. Herbert 
(Paris)* 

Miss Nimiak Devi, Ahmedabad (Gujarat); Dharma (in Saji^ril]. 

Interpreted in English by F^o^. Benoy Kiimar Sarkar* 
Sister Sara^t^ati^ Ramakrbhna College for Women, Calcutta: 
Women and Religion. 

MaodaLiswara Swam! Krishnanauda Giriji, Benares: Rama- 
krishna (in Hindi): Interpreted in English by Piof. 
Beuoy Kimiar Sarkar* 

Svrami Adyannnda* sometime representativf! of the Ramakrisbiia 
Mission in South and East Africa; Sri Riimakrisibna and the 
Religion of Man. 

Prot. J. R. Baiier5ep> Ex-Priucipal, Vidyasagar College, Calcutta: 
The Christian Viewpoint. 

J. A. Jo«ieph, Bombay: The Teachings ol Hebrew Prophets. 
Prof. Promatha Nath Tarkabhuahan, Bimajcs: The Meaning of 
Hamakrbihna*5 Advent (in Bengali]. 

Madame Sophia Wadia, Bombay: Theosophy, 

Swami Siiajvananda, Ramakrishna Ashram, Delhi and Karacbt: 
Distinguishing Fcatkiri:s of Hinduism. 
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Address by the Chairman, Swami Bhagavatananda Giri, Mandali- 
swara (in Hindi), Interpreted in English by Prof. Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar, 

Mandaliswara Swami Kiishuananda Giriji, Benares: Ramakrishna 
(in Hindi): Interpreted in English by Prof, Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar. 

Srish Chandra Chatteijee, Calcutta: Religion and Architecture 
(Lantern Lecture). 

Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar: Thanks and Appreciations (in 
Hindi and English). 

Onicluding Song 

Monday, the 8th I^Iarch, 1937 

MORNING SESSION 
8 —10 AM . 

Chairman — Dr. Frank Venceslaus Tousek, of Prague, 
Consul for Czechoslovakia, Calcutta, 

Opening Song 

Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar; Introducmg Dr. Tousek* 

Prof. Herbert G. Wood, Birmingham (England): Message. Read 
by Mr. F. Rossetti of the Y. M. C. A., Calcutta, 

Dr, F. Thierfelder, Deutsche Akademie, Munich, (Germany): 
Message (in German). English translation read by Dr. G. 
H. Mees, Leyden (Holland). 

Maung Aye Mating, Rangoon (Burma); Buddhism and Modem 
Science. 

Nagendra Kumar Roy, Dacca: Vaishnava Philosophy (in 
Bengali), Interpreted in English by Prof. Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar, 

Advocate Jitendra Sankar Das Gupta, Calcutta: The Ideal of 
Indian Sainthood, 

President F. Zahn, Bavarian Statistical Bureau, Munich 
(Germany): The Human Factor in the Formation of Capital 


3 
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(in German). English translation read by Swami Parama- 
nanda of Boston and La Crescenta, U. S. A. 

V. Subrahmanya Iyer, Registrar, Mysore University (Retd.), 
Mysore; Religion and Philosophy. Read by Swami 
Siddheswcirananda of Ramakrishna Ashram, Bangalore. 

Dr. Gulatherus H. Mees, m.a. (Cantab), ll.d. (Leyden), Leyden 
(Holland); Sri Ramakrishna and Religious Symbology. 

Major Prabhat Kumar Bardhan, Calcutta: A Layman’s View of 
Religion. 

Chhogmal Choprha, Honorary Secretary, Jaina Swetambar 
Terapanthi Sabha, Calcutta: The Tenets of the Jaina 
Faith. 

Dr. Bhagavan Das, Benares: The Essential Unity of all Religions. 
Read by Swami Sambuddhananda. 

Prof. Haridas Bhattacharya: Some Obstacles to Toleration. Read 
by Swami Pavitrananda, sometime Editor, Prabuddha 
Bharata, Calcutta. 

Prof. J. M. Peritch, University, Belgrade (Jugoslavia); An In¬ 
consistent Continent (in French). English translation read 
by Swami Vijayananda, Ramakrishna Ashram, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina (South America). 

Mile. M. Chovin, Toulouse (France); The Conquest of the Grail. 
Read by Mons. J. Herbert (Paris). 

Address by the Chairman, Dr. Tousek. 

Hari Mohan Banerjee, President, United Mission, Calcutta: 
Religion. 

Swami Tirthaswami of Kathiawar (Gujarat): Observations (in 
Hindi). 

Srimat Swami Kalikrishnananda Giri, Calcutta: The Avadhuta 
School of Saktas. 

Prof. Susil Kumar Maitra, University, Calcutta: The Nature of 
Religion, the View of a Modem Scientist. 

Swami Paramananda, Vedanta Centre, Boston (Mass.) and Ananda 
Ashram, La Crescenta (Calif.), U. S. A.; Observations. 

Sir Francis Younghusband, London: Thanks and Appreciations- 

Concluding Song 
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Monday, the 8th March, 1937 
AFTERNOON SESSION 

6—9 P.M. 

Chairman — ^Prof. A. B. Dhruva of Ahmedabad (Gujarat), 
Hindu University, Benares. 

Opening Song 

Swami Sambuddhananda: Introducing Prof. A. B. Dhruva. 

Prof. O. Spann, University, Vienna (Austria): Message (in 
German). English translation read by Mr. J. C. Das, 
Banker, Calcutta. 

Prof. Tan Yun-Shan, Sino-Indian Cultural Society, Nanking 
(China): Message. Read by Mons. Jean Herbert (Paris). 

Address by the Chairman, Prof. A. B. Dhruva. 

Be joy Chandra Chatterjee, Bar-at-Law, Calcutta: The Spirit of 
Vivekananda. 

Swami Suddhananda, Vice-President, Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission: Ramakrishna. 

Sarat Chandra Bose, Bar-at-Law, Calcutta: Ramakrishna's 
Teachings. 

Maharajadhiraja Bahadur Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab, g.c.i.e., 
K.C.S.I., of Burdwan: Ramakrishna. 

Parsidh Narayan, Gaya: Harmony in Science and Religion. 

Rao Bahadur C. Ramanujachariar, b.a.. Secretary, Ramakrishna 
Mission Students' Home, Madras: Social Service. 

Principal Benjamin Richard, Victoria College, Mauritius: Islam. 

Prof. Pramathanath Tarkabhushan, Hindu University, Benares: 
Observations. 

Swami Sambuddhananda: Hinduism of To-morrow. 

Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, University, Calcutta: Religion, 
Society and the Individual. 

Farewell Addresses by 

Advocate Be joy Krishna Bose, Secretary, Sri Ramakrishna Cen¬ 
tenary Conunittee, Calcutta. 

Dr. C. L. Chen, Consul-General for China, Calcutta. 
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Djt. H. V. Sonpar, Dev Samaj, Laitore. 

C. II, M. Kustomjcc, Acivocale, Calcutta, 

Devapriya Valisinha, Secretary, MababOdhi Society, Calcutta. 
Yusuf Ahmad Bagdadi, Bagdad (tnu]). 

Siiilcr Aroala, U. S. A. 

Swami Sbarvananda, Kamakrishna Ashram, Delhi and Koxachu 
ililinf. Prof. Willman-Grabowsta, Krakow (Pokiid). 

Sir Francis Youngbuahaiiri, T^ndnn. 

MauJavi Zillur Kahman, Bengal Provincial Ahmadlya Associatiun, 
Dacca. 

Jean Herbert. Paris. 

Dr. Henuann Coetz, pu.d.. Kern Institute, Leyden (Holland). 
Swami Paramananda, Vedanta Centre, Boston (Mass.) and Ananda 
Ashram, La Crescenta (Calif.), U. S. A. 

Dr. Dwaraka Nath Mittcr, cx-JusIjol', High Court, Calcutta. 
Sardar Jumait Suigli, Calcutta. 

Dr. peter Boike of Cuicionati, Ohio (U. S. .^.), Calcutta: 
Universa] Prayer. 

Handaliswara Swami Bhagavatanaiids Gin, Benares (in Hindi), 
Coucluduig Obsen'a lions and Tbooks by Praf. Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar, 

Concluding Song 
(b) Social Fukctions 

TinntSDAY. THE 4TH MAECD, 1937 

4 P.M—Tea at the Grand Hotel. Prince s ResLauraut, Calcutta. 
Host: Ramakrishna Medical EducaHon Society, Calcutta. 
A tribute to the good work that is being doiie by the Rama- 
kiislma .Medical Education Society in die matter of spreading 
medical education among the women of this country wus paid by 
Poet Rabindia Nath Tagore in a message to its Secretary, 
Saraswati, which W'bs read at a tea party givou by the Society 
at the Grand Hotel in honour of the delegates to the Parliament 
of Religions. 

’* Perhaps the noblest tribute to tlie memory of Sri Rama- 
krishna," said the Poet in the message, " is the silent selBess 
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service that bus been releasetl under hi& inspiiatioii* One oE the 
many sucli organised humanitatiao actiN'itita is the Kamakrishna 
Medical Education JsOCiety whose Sccretaiy, Sister Saraswali, tias 
aaked for my good wishes, which I give most willinglyi along 
with my congratulations, for the splendid work tlie Society has 
Ekch doing," 

With a view to enabling them to expand their activities, on 
appeal for funds w'as issued by the Society who needed their own 
buildings to aceonunodJte the Hospital and College. 


Fmday, the 5TH March, 1937 

_^Tea at the Umveraity of Calcutta. Host: Aits Faculty 

Club. 

SATUBIJAY, TKR 6th htARCR, 1937 

2,30 p,w.—Bratarhari Dance Demonstratioiijs at the Town Hall, 
Calcutta, EoUowed by tea. Host: Gum Saday Dutt, i.e.s.. 
President, Bratadiaii Society, Calcutta. 

Mr. G. S. Dutt, Secretary, Local Self-Government and 
Medical Department. Government ol Bengal, Founder-Presideut 
of the Bratachaii movement, delivered an address on the mgeneia- 
tion of religious Eiarmony and national unity through the Brata- 
chari movement. Sir Francis Younghuaband presided. 

The lecture was lUustrated by Biatachari detnonstrations by 
a party of Eratacharis from Ashotosh College- Calcutta and a 
party of girl Brutacharis fmm Ramesb Mitter Girla' High Schoul- 
At tlie conclusion of the demonstmtion Sir Francis Younghusband 
said that he and other delegatai to the Parliament of Religions 
appreciated the spiritual aspect of the Brataclian movenmnl. He 
bdieved that the movement was founded on eternal truth, rhythm 
and joy and was destined to play an impoitant part in the spiri¬ 
tual regeneration of hnnianity in all countrim. Mr. Dutt was 
also congratulated by delegates from several foreign carnitriL-s. 
They expressed deep interest in the sincerity and vigour of Spirit 
which was exhibited in the deroonstratioiis and which thqr 
believed would help in building up a regenerated Indian natioo. 
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Bejoy Kiishna Bose azid Swami Eambaddh^anda moved 
a vote of thanks to Mr, Dutt and the Bratachans on behalf of 
tbe Sri Kamakrudiiia Cuiiteaaiy Celebrations Conimittee* 

SATURDAy, THE 6rH MaRCH, 1937 

4-30 P.M.^-Sri Famatiirfim Centenary ExMbitioR of Indian Cul- 
tore, Arts and Indti 5 td«, Northern Park, Bhowaniptirp 
Calcutta: Visit by thii Delegatta. 

Sunday, the jra Makhi. 1937 

I F.M.^Lunch at Firpo^s Branch Restatirant^ xip Government 
Race, Calcutta, Host: Mrs, and Dr, Peter Boike of 
Cincinnati, Ohio fU. S* A,)» CaleultJt. 

StTNDAY, THE 7TH MarCH, I937 

3 F.M.^Reception at the Sikh Temple, XaJighatp Calcutta, 
Chief host: Sardai Jamaif Singh, 

The Sikh residents of Calcutta organised a recqition to the 
world delegates of the ParUament of ReligionSn More than 4,000 
SGlIis mcliiding XjOOO ladies gathered on tfie occaaiod and the 
msh was so great that vast ciow^ds had to wnSt outside the 
hall on the Rashbehari Avenue. Loud speakera were installed 
on the road leading to the Icmple. Exactly at 3 p.m. Mrs. Naidu 
accompanied by Sir Francis Younghusband and other delegates, 
foreign and Indian, arrived at tlie Temple in a fleet of 40 inolor 
care which the Calcut^ taxi drivers had placed at the disposal of 
the guests free of charge. More tlian ^on delegates and Swamja 
of the Raraakrishna Mission attended. The whole Temple was 
tastefully decorated and on their arrival the gUKts were given a 
guard of honour by about 50 Akali Dal volunteers clad in $aETuti 
and wilh swords in hand* The whole Temple was resounding with 
the cry of Sri Akai from time to lime. Sardar Bhagat 
Singh ^ Sardar Jamait Singh and Prof* Gurumukh Isitml Singb 
(Hindu Univemty, Benares) welcomed the guests on behalf of the 
community and garlanded all the guests. The ladies on the 
balconies showered dowers on them. 
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Mrs. Naidu thanked the SUcbs for organLsiag the reception 
and paid high tributes to the Sikh community and appealed foe 
unity amongst the different rdigions of the world. Sir Francis 
Younghiiahand, Swaitu Paramananda, Mis. Saiala Devi CliaU' 
dhuri. Dr. Peter Boike (U. S. A.), Mr. Rnstoinjee, Professor 
Benoy Knmai Sarkar, Swami S^buddhananda, Mr, Maimg 
(Kangooit], Mr. Yusuf Ahmad Bagdad! {Bagdad), Dr. Sonpar of 
Lahore, ‘MadamE Prof, WQlman-Giabowska (Poland). Dt- H. 
Coeia (Holland) and others addressed the gathering. 

Srimati Amrit Kaur and Saidar janmit Singh who were 
insinuncntal in organising the function were all attention to the 
guests. At departure each delate was preaented with a photo 
of Cum Nanak. and huge crackers were fired* 


SvtJtiAY, THE 7 TH MARCH, I937 

4-30 R.M,_^Tea at the Pan.’shnath (Jaina) TemplE, North Cakntta. 

Mosts: The jaina Community. 

Monday, the 8th Marcs, rftj? 

^ P,ii_^Tea at the Ramakrlshna Math and Mission Headquarters, 

Bfilur (Howrah), 

The delegates and other participants, both Indian and foreign, 
in the World Parliament of Kdigioos enioyed a nice steainer trip 
when they went to attend the tea party that was given in their 
honour at the Eclur Math. They left the Chaudpal Ghat at about 
2-30 P.M. In two steamcra which were placed at the disposal of th^e 
Parliament b>' Raja Janaki Nath Koy of Bhagyatul, The Raja 
Sahib who accompanied the party with hia son, Kumar Narendra 
Nath Roy. made a special arrangement tor Indian music on board 
the stwiuMS for the entcrtaiiunent of the distinguLdirf guests. 
The party first went to Dakshineswar, the place of Sli Kama- 
krisbna's Mdiand and theu to Belor Math, the nerveH:entre of the 
Mission's world-wkle activities. 

On landing at Bdur the delegates were received by Swami 
Paramananda. Head of the Boston Vedanta Centre, on bchalt of 
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the Ramakrishna Math and Mission. The Swami thanked them all 
for the trouble they had taken in coming over to India, some from 
distant foreign lands, at so much personal sacrifice, to participate 
in the Centenary Celebrations. Sir Francis Younghusband, on 
behalf of the foreign delegates and representatives, gave a suitable 
reply. After tea, they were shown round the shrine and other 
holy places. They all seemed to take particular interest in the 
new temple that is under construction. They all retiimed by the 
same boats at about 5 p.m. to the Town Hall, Calcutta, quite in 
time for the concluding session of the Parliament. 


Tuesday, the qxH March, 1937 

1-15 P.M.— Lunch at Firpo's Branch Restaurant, ii. Government 
Place, Calcutta. Hosts: Sir Manmatha Nath Mukherjee, 
Chairman, Parliament of Religions Reception Committee 
and Mr. Kumar Krishna Mitter, Attomey-at-Law, Calcutta. 

Wednesday, the ioth March, 1937 

3 P.M— Star Theatre, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. Sitd staged by 

Prof. Sisir Bhaduri. Host: Dr. D. P. Ghosh. 

4 P.M.— ^Tea at 7, Mohan Bagan Lane, Calcutta. Host: Mr. 

Birendra Kumar Bose, Advocate. 


Thursday, the iith March, 1937 

4-30 P.M.— ^Tea at 21, Ballygunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 
Hosts: Mr. Bejoy Chandra Chatterjee, Bar-at-Law (Secre¬ 
tary, Parliament of Religions) and Mrs. Chatterjee. 


Saturday, the 13TH March, 1937 


7 P.M.— Tea at 78, Baghbazar Street, Calcutta. Hosts: Haranath 
Siksha Sangha. 
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Guests at the Social Functions 
1 * 

Amongst those present at many of these social functions were 
the following persons: — 

Swami Adyananda (of South and East Africa) 

Major and Mrs. D. Ahmad 
Dr. and Mrs. Rafi Ahmed 
Mrs. P. O. Allen (U. S. A.) 

Sister Amala (U. S. A.) 

Swami Atmabodhananda 

Mr. Yusuf Ahmed Bagdadi (Bagdad, Iraq) 

Mr. Suren Ball (Curator, Industrial Section, Indian 
Museum) and Mrs. Ball 
Dr. D. N. Banerjee 
Major Prabhat Kumar Bardhan 
Mr. Jatindra Nath Basu, m.l.c.. Solicitor 
Advocate Narendra Kumar Basu 
Advocate Santosh Kumar Baisu 
Prof, and Mrs. D. R. Bhandarkar (Poona) 

Frau Ingrid Biermann (Germany) 

Dr. and Mrs. A. M. Bose 
Advocate Bejoy Krishna Bose 
Advocate Birendra Kumar Bose 
Mr. A. P. Blair (London) 

Dr. and Mrs. Peter Boike (Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A.) 
Mrs. Kiron Bose (Bengal Provincial Women's Association) 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Bar-at-Law 
Miss Helen Mary Boulnois (Johannesburg, South Africa) 
Mrs. Ten Broek (U. S. A.) 

Mr. Surendra Nath Chakravarti 

Mr. Bejoy Chandra Chatterjee (Bar-at-Law) and Mrs. 
Chatterjee 

Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee 

Mrs. Sarala Devi Chaudhuri 

Dr. Chang-lok Chen (Consul-General for China) 
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Mr. Chhogmal Chophrah (Jain Svetambar Terapanthi 
Sabha) 

Mr, G. G. Cleather (London) 

Mr. Basil Crump (London) 

Mr. J. C. Das (Bengal Central Bank) 

Prof. Soroj Kumar Das 

Principal Mrs. Tatini Das (Bethunc College, Calcutta) 
Principal S. N. Das Gupta 

Swami Dayananda (Ramakrishna Mission Sisumangal 
Pratishthan, Calcutta) 

Raja Kshitindra Deb Rai Mahasaya 
Swami Desikananda (Mysore) 

Monsieur Paul Dubois (Consul-General for France) and 
Madame Dubois. 

Mr. Guru Saday Dutt, i.c.s. (Secretary, Local Self- 
Government Department, Government of Bengal) 

Prof, and Mrs. Vicente Fatone, Buenos Aires (Argentina, 
South America) 

Captain T. Forsyth 

Mrs. T. Forsyth (Women's International Peace League) 

Swami Ghanananda 

Dr. D. P. Ghosh 

Mr. Jyotish Chandra Ghosh 

Comm. Baron Giuriati (Consul-General for Italy) and 
Signora Giuriati 

Mr. Gothi (Jain Svetambar Terapanthi) 

Dr. and Mrs. Hemann Goetz (Leyden, Holland) 

Madame Adelina del Carril de Guiraldes (Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, South America) 

Mons. Jean Herbert (Paris) 

Mr. M. K. Jacob 

Mr. J. A. Joseph (Bombay) 

Kaka Kalelkar (Wardha, C. P.) 

Prof. Tulsidas Kar 
Mrs. Amrit Kaur 

Colonel and Mrs. Lindberg (U. S. A.) 

Bhikkhu Kausalyayana (Samath, Benares) 

Rao Bahadur Dr. Khandelwal (Poona) 
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Hajor-GeseraJ G. N, liddsay (Commander oi Bengal and 
Assam) 

Mr. A. R. Lockhart 
Dr. Dwarka Nath Mitter 

Mi*w Josephine MacLeod, the ” Tanteen *' (Stmilotd on 
Avon, England) 

Swami Madhavananda 

Satyendra Nath Majumdar, Aeonda Basr Pairikc 
U. Maung Aye Maung (Rangoon) 

Dr, G, H. Mees (Holland) 

Prof, C. Narayana Mcnnn (Benarca Hindu University) 

Kumar Hiranya Kumar Mitter 

Mr, K. K, Mitter. Solicitor 

Roi Bahadur Hiishikesh Mukhcrjee 

Mr. ChandabhaJ Ali Muchhala (Bombay) 

Sardar S, C. Mudaliar, Poona 
£>r. Miss Mukta-Baj 
Mis. Sartijmi Naidu 
Dr. Miss S. Pandit 

Swami ParauiaiiaiidB, Bostou and La Ciescenta 
Swami Pavitnuianda 

Count von Podewiis (Consul-General for Germany) and 
Countess von Podewila 
Maulavi Zillin Rahman (Dacca) 

Rao Bahadur C. Ramanufachaiiar (Madras) 

Mis. E, H. Rankin 

Heir E. von Rath (Attache. German Consuiate-General) 
Principal Benjamin Richard (Victoria CoUefie, Manritios) 
Miss Ina May Riebe (Los Angdes, California. U. S. A.) 
Mr. and Mia. Rossetti (Y. M, C. A„ Calcutta) 

Ktunar Narendra Nath Roy (of Bhafiyaknl, Dacca) 

Dr, Nihar Kanjan Roy, (Umver^ty Librarian, Calcutta) 
Mr. and Mrs. C. H, M. Ruatomjee 
Swami Samhuddhananda 
Swami Sankarananda 

Sister Saraawati (RomakiiEhna Medical Education Society) 
Plot, and Mrs. Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
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Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar (Hindusthan Co-operative 
Insurance Society) 

Prof. Benoy Chandra Sen 

Mr. Makhanlal Sen, (Manager, Ananda Bazar Patrika) 

Mrs. N. N. Sen Gupta 

Swami Sharvananda (Delhi and Karachi) 

Prof, and Mrs. Prabhu Dutt Shastri 
Swami Siddheswarananda (now in Paris). 

Sir Bejoy Prasad Singh-Roy (Minister, Bengal Government) 
Prof. Gurumukh Nihal Singh (Benares Hindu University) 
Sardar Jamait Singh 

Prof. K. P. Sipaimalani, Hindu University, Benares 
Mrs. L. P. Siympur (U. S. A.) 

Dr. H. V. Sonpar (Dev Samaj, Lahore) 

Swami Srivasananda (Bangalore) 

Sister Suchitra (Dacca) 

Swami Suddhananda (Vice-President, Ramakrishna Math 
and Mission) 

Dr. F. Tousek (Consul for Czechoslovakia) and Mrs. Tousek 
Dr. and Mrs. Amulya Ukil 

Brahmachari Devapriya Valisinha (Mahabodhi Society) 
Swami Vasudevananda 

Swami Vijayananda (Ramakrishna Ashram, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, South America) 

Swami Virajananda (Secretary, Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission) 

Swami Vireswarananda 
Swami Vishwananda (Bombay) 

Mr. & Mrs. D. N. Wadia 
Madame Sophia Wadia (Bombay) 

Captain Watson (Fort William) 

Madame Professor Helen de Willman-Grabowska (Kracow, 
Poland) 

Miss Hilda Yen (China) 

Sir Francis Younghusband (London) 
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II 

Among those who regretted inability to attend some of the 
functions to which they were invited on account of imavoidable 
circumstances were: — 

Swami Abhedananda 

Maharajadhiraja Bahadur Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab, of 
Burdwan 

Sir David and Lady Ezra 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi 

Dr. Satya Chum Law (Sheriff of Calcutta) 

Her Highness the Maharani Sucharu Devi of Mayurbhanj 
(Orissa). 

Sir Brajendra Lai and Lady Mitter 
Mr. Amritlal Ojha 

Sir Asoke Kumar Roy (Advocate-General). 

Herr Edward von Selzam (Consul for Germany) and Frau 
von Selzam. 






Chapter II 


GREETINGS FROM FAR AND NEAR 
(a) Greetings from Abroad 

Afghanistan 

Dr. G* E. Monod-Herzen, Kabul 
Australia 

Prof. S, Angus, St. Andrew's College, Sydney 
Brahmachan Viveka Chaitanya, Sydney 

Austria 

Prof. A. Dopsch, University, Vienna 
Prof. Othmar Spann, University, Vienna 

Belgium 

Dr. J. Leyder, Institut Solvay, Brussels, Magistrate of 

Congo-Ubangi (Retd.) 

China 

President T. C. Chin, Chung Shan University, Canton 
Prof. Hu Shih, National University, Peiping. 

President T. H. Lee, Fuh-tan University, Shanghai 
President Lim Boon Keng, Amoy University, Amoy, Fukien 
National Central Research Institute, Nanking 
Prof. Tan Yun-Shan, Sino-Indian Cultural Society, Nanking 
President Y. C. Tsai, Chinese Academy, Nanking 

Czechoslovakia 

Prof. I. A. Blaha, Masaiyk University, 

Editor, Sociologiska Revue, Brno 
Prof. 0. Stein, German University, Prague 
Prof. M. Wintemitz, German University, Prague 

(since deceased) 
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Egypt 

His Emmence the Grand Sheikh Muliammad 

Mustapha El Waraghy, Al-Azhai University, Cairo 
Mustapha Fadel Bey, Author, Calm 

Fkance 

M. Alpbouse de Chateaubriand, Paris 
Miss M. Chovin, Toulouse 

M. Jean Coutrot, Director, Uumaiusme Ecnnomiqiie, Parb 

Dr. J. E, Eliet, Paris 

Prof. Paul Fauconnet, Univetsity, Paris 

M, Jean Hertiert, Paris 

Prof. Etaile Lasbax. University, CIunaant-Feirand, 

Editor, Rtvue Inhrn^Honele de Sociology 
Prof. Sylvalo Levi, College dc France, Paris (since deceased) 
Prof. P, Masson-Oursol, Univcisity, Parts 
Prof. Jean Przyliisld, College de Frajice, Paris 
Prof. Louis Renou, Paris 
Mods. Romain Rolland, Parts 
Andre Varagnac, Comite de Folklore, Paris 

Gehmasy 

Prof. Baron Cay vrrn Brockdorfi, University. Kiel 

Prof, Eugen Ftscber, Utiivundty, Berlin 

Prof. J. W- Hauer. University, Tuebingen 

Count Jl. Keyserling, Darmstadt 

Prof. H, Lueders. Permanent Secretary, Proussische 

Akademie der Wissetuchaften, Berlin 
Prof. F, Meioecke, Univeisity, Berlin, Editor. 

Uistotische Zeiischrifi 

Prof, Adolf Meyer, Hamburg 

Prof. J. Plpnge, University. Muenster 

Prof. E. Spraiigcr, Editor, Dig ErzUkung, University, Berlin 

Dr, Franz lluerfeldcr, Deutsche Akademie, Munich 

Prof. R. C. Thurnwajd, Univereity, Beriin 

Dr. Relnhard Wagner, Berlin 

Prof, Leopold von Wiese, Univereity, Ctrfogne 

Prof. R. WDbrandt, Technological University, Dresden 
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Swami Yatisyvarananda, Wiesbaden, now in Switzerland 
President F. Zahn, Statistisches Landesamt, Munich 
Prof. E. Zenneck, Director, Deutsches Museum, Munich 

Great Britain 

Sw^ami Avyaktananda, Raraakrishna-Vivekananda 

Society, London 

Dr. Cyril Bailey, Oxford 

Mrs. C. M. Beach, Secretary, World Meditation 

Movement, Surrey 

A. Farquharson, Secretary, Institute of Sociology, London 
Mrs. Ruth Fry, Suffolk 

J. C. Maxwell Garnett, c.b.e., sc.d.. Secretary, League of 

Nations Union, London 
Prof. A. C. Haddon, University, Cambridge 
Colonel D. U. F. Hoysted, Secretary, Royal 

Asiatic Society, London 
Prof. A. B. Keith, University, Edinburgh 
Miss Josephine MacLeod, Stratford-on-Avon 
Prof. L. A. Reid, University, Durham 
Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Pali Text Society, London 
Sir Michael Sadler, Chancellor, University, Oxford 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert Samuel, President, 

British Institute of Philosophy, London 
Earl of Sandwich, London 
The School of Oriental Studies, London 
Prof. Gilbert Slater, Oxford 

Miss M. M. Sharpies, Honorary Secretary, Society for Pro¬ 
moting the Study of Religions, London 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Snell, Chairman of the British 

Ethical Union, London 

John M. Watkins, London 

Herbert G. Wood, Director of Studies of 

Woodbrooke Settlement, Birmingham 
Sir Francis Younghusband, k.c.s.i., k.c.i.e.. President, 
Royal Geographical Society, London ; Chairman, 
Society for promoting the Study of Religions, London 
Lord Zetland, Secretary of State for India 
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Holiast) 

Dt» Herm^iTiTi Goetz^ Ke^itl Institutep Leyden 

L Ueftinde, SecreUiy, Society of Friends. Amsi^rdam 

Dr, Galathems H, Meun, Leyden 

Prof. J* J. vOD Schmid, University, Leyden 

A. Van Stalk, Scheveniugenj Hague 

Prof- S. R. Stdmnete, Uarvereity. Amsterdam 

Dr, Jt Ph- Vogelj Kem Institute,. Leyden 

Hukoahy 

Prof. Theo Suranyi-Unger, University* Sjseged 

Iran 

Shaik Abu Naar GILfliu, Gilan 
Mtihainmad Ha$an Kashani, Yezd 
Muhaniiiutd Ali Slilmzi, Shiraz 

InAQ 

Ynstif Ahmad Bagdadi, Author, Bagdad 

Italy 

Dt- M- CaxcUi^ Rome 

Pmf. Mrs. Giseha Munira Craig, Rome 

Rector A^tiuo GemdlJ, Catholic Univen^ty^ BilUan 

Senator Giovanni Gentile, Rome 

Mrs. Launi GeutDCr Rome 

Prof, Corrado Gini, University, Editor* M&iron^ Home 

Senator Achille Loria, Turin 

Principe A. B- Ludovid, Rome {since deceased) 

Prof. A, Ntceforo. University, Rome 
ProL F. Orestano* University'* Rome 
Prpsident F. Savorguaiij Statistical Institute of the 

Kingdom of Italy, Rome 
Prof, G. Tued* Vice-President* btitnto Italiano 

per il Medio ed Estiemo Orientc* Rome 
Prof. Giorgio del Viicchio, University* Editnr* Rivisia 

tntifiiatioKah di Filosofia del Dirilio^ Rome 
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Japan 

S. Ando, General Secretary, Nipp>on Bunka Renmei 

(Nippon Cultural Federation), Tokyo 
Swami Khanse O Kochi, Buddhist Association, Kyoto 
Kumamoto Buddhist Federation, Bukky Orengokai Kuma- 
motoshibu (Japanese Buddhists) 

Gaku Matsumoto, Member, House of Peers, Tokyo 
Prof. R. Nagai, Waseda University, Tokyo 
Prof. Kitaro Nishida, University, Kyoto 
Prof. Yone Noguchi, Keio University, Tokyo 
President S. Shin jo. Imperial University, Kyoto 
President S. Takata, Waseda University, Tokyo 
Prof. J. Takakusu, Imperial University, Tokyo 
Prof. H. Ui, Imperial University, Tokyo 

Jugoslavia 

Prof. J. M. Peritch, University, Belgrade 
Norway 

Prof. Ewald Bosse, University, Oslo 
The Philippines 

Rt. Rev. F. Katada, Theomonistic Church, Dumaguete 

Poland 

Prof. J. K. Kochanowski, Warsaw 
Prof. Stanislaw Schayer, Warsaw 
Rector Wlad)^law Szafer, University, Krakow 
Madame Prof. Helene de Willman-Grabowska, 

University, Krakow 


Rumania 

Prof. Traian Herseni, University, Bucharest 
Prof. C. Narly, University, Editor, Revista de 

Pedagogie, Cemauti 

Prof. G. Vladesco-Racaossa, University, Bucharest 
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Russia 

Prof. T. Stcherbatski, Leningrad 
Dr. A. Vostrikov, Leningrad 

Spain 

Prof. Viscount Santa Clara 

Switzerland 

Prof. G. L. Duprat, University, Geneva, General Secretary, 
International Federation of the Societies and Institutes 
of Sociology (Paris and Geneva) 

Andre de Maday, International Labour Ofl5ce, Geneva 

Prof. J. J. Mayer, Chur 

Prof. W. E. Rappard, University, Geneva 

Prof. Arnold Reymond, University, Lausanne 

Romain Rolland, Villeneuve, Vaud 

Dr. T. P, Sevensma, League of Nations, Geneva 

South Africa 

Miss Helen Mary Boulnois, Johannesburg 

Straits Settlements 
Advocate Cheng Ean, Penang 

Richard Sidney, Managing Editor, The Roda, Singapore 
U. S. A. 

Prof. Harry E. Barnes, New School for Social Science, 

New York 

Prof. Howard Becker, Smith College, Northampton. 

Massachusetts 

Prof. L. L. Bernard, Washington University, 

St. Louis, Missouri 

Swami Bodhananda, Vedanta Society, New York City 
Prof. Charles S. Braden, North Western University, 

• Evanston, Illinois 

Prof. F. Stuart Chapin, University, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Prof, Gerhard Colm, Ntw School for SociaJ Research, 

New York 

Prof. Maurice R. David, Yale Univercity, New Haven, Conn. 

lYof. Raphael DaviBon, Massachusetts 

Dr. R. Dtemos, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. John Dewey. Columbia University. New* York 
Ptof, Frankhn Edgertun, Yale University, New Haven. Conn, 
Prof. Charles A. EUwood. Duke Univereity, North Carolina 
Rev. P'rederick Bohn Fisher. Central Churcli, Methodist 

Episcopal, Detroit (Mielii^n) 
Prof. Joseph K. Folsom, Vossar College, 

Poughkeepsie, New York 

Prof. J. L. Giilin, University, Madison, Wisconsin 

Prof. F, H. Hankins, Editor, Ametictin Sociola^cal Rsvisar. 

Smith CoUege, Northampton, Mass. 
TVof. William ErnesL Hocking, Harvard University, 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Dr, John Haynes Hohnes, Community Chiiirh, 

New York 

Prof. Ernest P. Horrwib-., Hunter College. New York 
Prof. A. V. W. Jackson, Columbia Univtsrsity, New York 
Prof, Alvia Johnson, Social Research. New York 
Dr. George B. Lake, Editor, Clinical Medidite and 

Surgery, Wauke^m, Ufinois 
Prof. C. E, Uvdy, Umveraity, Columbns, Ohio 
Prof. R. M. Mac Ivor, Cohimbia University, New York 
Mr. Otto T. Malleiy, Sugar Hill, N, H. 

Prof, M. T, McClure, University, Urbana, Illinois 
Prof. James B. Pratt, WiDiftma College. 

WilliaiuBtown, Massachtisclts 
Prof. Stuart A. Rice, Central Statistical Board, 

W’ashingtou, D. C. 

Prof. E. A. Ross. Universily, Madison, Wisconsin 
Prof. A. W. Ryder, University, Btrktley, California 
Prof. P. Sorokin, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mas. 

Rev. Dr. J. T, Sunderland, New York (since deceased) 
President H. F, Swarta, Pacific School of Religion, 

Berkeley, California 
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Senator Elbert D. Thomas, WasliiugtOQ, D. C. 

Prof. E. T, Willjai];&, Uaiversi^, Berkeley. Califorriia 
Prof. Loub Wirth, University, Chicago 

(b) Gskktikcs frou Provinces 
Assau 

J. N. Chakravorty, Shillong 

The Ilon'ble Rai Bahadur P. C. Dutia, C.I.E.. Shillong 

Rev. J. M. Nfchoia-Koy, ex^Minister. 

Assam Government, Shillong 
Prof. S. C, Sen-GuptOt. J 1 .a„ Vice-Principal, 

M. C. College, Sylhet 


Bencai, 

Sir John Ander^n, Gnvemnr of Bengal 

Principal R. Ahmed. Calcutta Dental College, Cakuita 

Principal C. F, Ball, College. Bankura 

Hun'ble Be Joy Kumar Basu, Calcutta 

Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose, Calcutta fsince deceased) 

Sarat Chandra Bose, Bar-at-Law, Calcutta 
Cham Chandra Biawaa, Advocate, now Judge. 

High Court, Calcutta 

Lady Rachel Ena, Calcutta 

B. C. Gbosc, Bar-at'Law, Calcutta 

Atul Chandra Gupta, Advocate 

A, K. Fuzlid Hikj. si,I,a., ex-itayor, Corpontion, 

now Chief Minister, Bengal, Calcutta 
Jain Swetainbar Tcrapanthi Sabha, Calcutta 
Dr. Nareudra Nath Law. Editor, Indian Historical Quari^rly, 
and President, " luiuruational Bengal ’* Institute. 

Calcutta 

Dr. Satya Chum I.aw, Sheriff, Calcutta 

Dr. Ramesh Chandra Mazumdor, Vice-Chancellor, 

Umversity. Dacca 

Syamapiasad Mukherjee, Vice-ChanccUor, University, 

Calcutta 

A. F. Rahman, ex-Vice-ChanjcellDr, University, Dacca 
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Sir I^uQa Chiuidra Ray, Calcutta 

Sir Afioke Roy, AdTocate-T.enfral, Calcutta 

Biajcodra Kiiiliore Roy-Chowdhuiy, Zamindar, 

Gotiiipiir, Mynteitsingb 

Sir Dcva Prasad Sarvadhikaiy, Cafcntta, (amcc deceawd) 
Raja Bhupeodra Naiayan Sinha Babadur, 

Nasbipur, Miiishidabad 

Sir NHiatai) Sircar, Calcutta 


BiHAa 

Rajcndia Prasad, cx-PreaidBnt. Indian National Congress, 

Patna 

Sachdiidananda Sinba, Vice-Cbancellor, University, Patna 


Bombay 


R. M. AJpaiwaUa, Bombay, 

Prof. N. K. Bhagwat, St. Xavier's CoDege, Bombay 
V. N. Chandavarkar, Vice-Chancellor, University, Bomfaiiy 
Faredun K. Dadachandji, Solicitor, Bombay 

S. V. Dandekar, Sir Parashuiambbau College, Foona, 

T - Bombay 

V. J. Gtnwala, Solicitor, Bombay 

Swami Muralidharanandflji Giii, Mandoliswam, 

Pazich&vatij Kiisik 

M. R. Jayakar, M.A., Bar-at-Law, Bombay, 


now Federal Judge 

N. C. Kelkar, Poona 

J> K. Mehta, Secretary, Indian MeTchanls' Association, 


„ ^ Bombay 

K. Natarajan, Editor, Indian Social Reformer. Bombay 
Mis. Beherant H. Pesikaka 


Jivatlal Pnrtapshi, Shait-broker, Bombay 
F" Vaidya, J, P,, Bar-at-Law, Bombay 
M. V. Venkateswara. Office-in-Charge, League of 

_ Nations (Indian Bureau], Bombay 

P, A. Wadia, Bombay 
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BuHjMa 

The Hon. U, Chit Hiaing. President, Council, 

Rangoon 

u. Set, Vice-Chancdlor. Ujiivcrsity, EangoDO 

CEyntAL Provinces 

M. S. Aney, Yeotmal 

Mahatma Gandiii, Wardha 

Dr. N. B, Kbare. Nagpur, now Chief Minister 

Dr, Sir Hari Singh Gour, Kt,. Vice-Chancellor, 

OniveTsity, Nagpur 


Delhi 

Ghanasyamdas Birla, New Delhi 

S- Chandra, Secnetaiy, IntematinHa] Aryan League 

Prof. Zakir Husain, Jamia Millia Islamia, 

National MiisUm Dniveisity 

Madras 

Dewan Bahadur Sir A. Kiishnaswami Iyer, 

Advocatc^eneraJ, Madras High Court 
A, Chakravaity, Principal, Govemment College, 

Kumbhakonam 

N. Chandrasekhara Iyer. District and Sefisions Judge, Madras 
Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer, Madras 
C, Rajagopolachari, HOW Premier, Madras 
S. Satyanurti, m.l,a„ Madras 

C. R. Srinivasan, Editor, The SwaiesamiiraK, Madras 
C, VijayaraghavachariaT, ex-PresIdent, Indian 

National Congress, Salem 


Mysore 

Sir Mina Ismail, The Dewan of Mysore 
Prof. .M. Hiriyanna, Univeraty, Mysore 
V. Siibrahmanya Iyer. Registrar of the Mysore Univeraty 
(Retd.), Mysore 

Prof. A. R. Wadia, Uoiveisity, Myssore 
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Nl2AM*g DojlCflOss 

His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hydeiabad 
Sir Akbai Mydari, Hyderabad 

Orissa 

Dr. D. il. Ghosh, Civil Surgeon, Samb&lpora 
Pajidit Akul Mista, Cuttack 

The Punjab 

AbbasalJy Butt, Secretary, National Spiritual 

of the Bahais of India and Burma. 
Sir Gokuldas Naxan^, Minister, Laliore 


SiNU 

Priocipal N. B. Butanl, D. J, Sind College, Karachi 
Dr. DbaUa. Parsec Temple^ Karachi 
Kai Bahadur Jagatsmgh A. Kundanam, 

Retd. District Magistrate. Karachi 


United Provinces 

B. L. Atreya, Hinda University, Benares 

G, N, Gdkhale, Theosophical Society, Benares 

A. Madan Mohan Goswami, Bhaktisadan, Brindaban 

Shivapiasad Gupta, Benares 

Sri Swaiui Jayendra Puri, Mandaiiswara, Benares 

Dr. K. N. I^tju, Advocate, Allahabad 

Swami Krishnanandaji Ciri, Mandaliswara, 

_ j. ,, , Kankhal. Hardwar 

Fandjt Madan Mohan Maiavjya, Vicc-Chancdlor, 

Hindu University, Benares 
Dr. C. Naniyana Mcnon, Hindu University, Benares 
RU Hon’blc Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Allahabad 
M. A. Sharij, Aligarh 

Swami Swarupwiandaji Giri, Mandallawara, Benares 


Part II 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA CENTENARY 
- PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS: 
WELCOME AND RESPONSE 




Chapter Hi 


ADDRESS BY CHAIRMAN, RECEPTION COMMITTEE 
SIR MANMATHA NATH MUKHERJEE 

Ladies Am Gertiemen, 

More tbao two ytsais ago when the scheme for celebrating 
the Birth Cj^nietiaiy of Paramahanisa Sri Sri Ramakrishiia Deva 
was first drawn up, it was considered the tncjst essential part at the 
programme to convene a Parliament of the Religians nt the World, 
This, as you all know, is quite in consonance W'ith the spirit of 
the message Of the great saint who was the " consummation of 
two thousand years of spirittial life of three hundred mflUon 
pNple ”—a great ^mphony " composed of the tliousaitd voices 
and thousand faiths of mankind/' 

When id iSgs a Parhament of Religions was convened at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago, its objecia among other Hungs were: 

(1) to promote and deepen the spirit oi human brotherhood 
among religions men of diverse faiths, through friendly conference 
and mutual good undershinding, while not seeking to foster the 
temper of mdifferenti&m. and not striving to achieve any ionnal 
and [>ntvvard uoityp 

(2j to inciiiire ^’hat light each r«Ugion has afforded, or niay 
afford, to the other rdiginns of the world, and 

(3) to bring the nations of the earth into a more friendly 
fellowship, in the hope of securing permanent inttarnstionaJ peace. 

The purpose of the Parliament of Religions which was intended 
to be called in connection with the Centenary Celebrations, thongb 
much humbler, nevertheless embraced within its scope most of 
the aforesaid objccte. Beneath the BMming divetsiliis of difiermt 
faiths there is a common plan and purpose—an underlying muty 
in reareb of which the whole of hnimmity. coi^ionsly or uncon* 
sciously, has been moving from time immemoriiU. The necessity 
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for providing a forum where exponents of all religious faiths of 
the world would be able to expound their own ideas and ideals 
without any spirit of intolerance, where they would be able to 
exchange their views on man’s life and its goal and on problems 
furthering national amity, international fellowship and universal 
peace, can hardly be over-estimated. Though each religion is 
great in its o\vn way, a comparison among religions with a view to 
establishing the superiority of one over the others, is unprofitable. 
There are many important truths that various religions teach in 
common, many that one has given to another, many again which 
in different religions have assumed different forms, sometimes 
apparently incongruous but not really so. Mutual exchange of 
views broadens the entire religious outlook and fosters a spirit of 
tolerance, the need for which is so often keenly felt. What is 
wanted in a true votary of any particular religion is intensity of 
belief together with a catholicity of outlook and non-aggressive¬ 
ness. Sri Ramakrishna has sa id: 

Religion, however, is one. It has been so from all times, 
it shall be so for ever. 

The Lord is one, though He hath many names. 

And yea, every belief, every religion, every system of faith 
and worship is but a path that leadeth unto Him. 

It was thought that a Parliament of Religions was a necessary 
concomitant of the Celebrations, a sine qua non, without which 
no celebration of the Centenary would be perfect or complete. 
And there could be no more suitable place for the celebration of 
the Centenary than this where have assembled the representatives 
of the different religions of the world. Rightly did Swami 
Vivekananda say:* " Aye, long before ideas of universal religion 
and brotherly feeling between different sects had been mooted 
and discussed in any country in the world, here, in sight of this 
city, was living a man whose whole life was a Parliament of 
Religions, as it should be." 


* In the course of his reply to Welcome Address at Calcutta on 

W(nks. ''Lectures from Colombi to 
Almora. (Advaita Ashram. Mayavab, Himalayas) —Ed. 
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The great Saint of Dakshineswar made himself conspicuous 
in the world's history of religious endeavour by actually practising 
different religions such as Hinduism, Islam and Christianity and 
realizing the grand truths embedded in them all. He was the 
first spiritual seer in the world who, standing on the bedrock 
of his own realizations, declared emphatically and unequivocally 
the great truth that the different religions are like so many paths 
leading to the same goal of God-realization. This was what Sri 
Ramakrishna lived to realize and proclaim to the sect-ridden 
world. It is, therefore, only meet that, on the occasion of the 
Birth Centenary of this glorious apostle of * Harmony of Religions,’ 
worthy representatives of various religions should have assembled 
here with the noble object of establishing a closer relationship of 
amity and goodwill among the different faiths and churches of 
the world. 

The idea of this Parliament was formed, but we did not know 
how it would materialize. Our resources were limited and some 
of the difficulties that we saw seemed at the moment insurmount¬ 
able. But there is a much higher and mightier power than that 
of man. We issued invitations to the most eminent persons all 
over the world—scholars, philosophers, indologists and religious 
heads. The w^orld responded. From the res|>onse that we 
received, we found that we were to proceed. We did proceed, 
always anticipating with eager expectation the day when the 
Parliament of Religions would meet in this great city. And as 
time rolled on and the day came nearer and nearer, our eagerness 
was ever on the increase. That much longed-for day, that 
' golden hour' has arrived: you have come, and on behalf of 
the Sri Ramakrishna Centenary Committee I bid you a most 
cordial welcome. 

While rejoicing in the fact that our labours have ended in 
success, I must not forget to refer to those who were with us in 
our endeavours and whom we miss here tonight. The great 
Leveller has weakened our rank by taking a ruthless toll. Only 
a few days ago, just on the eve of the concluding part of the 
celebrations in Calcutta, Swami Akhandananda, a direct disciple 
of the Master, who was President of the Ramakrishna Math and 
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Mission and qf die Sri fUmakrishna O-fiteiiaiy Celebrations Com- 
iiuttee^. passed avi'sy* The presence of our veteran Itadei: Wfas a 
^urce of iiiMpiration to US, The world liesLrd last year about this 
tim e his inspiring message of peace and goodwill that was btuad-^ 
cast through the radio lo the farthest comeis ol the globe. Prof, 
Dr. Winteniitz, the celebrated scholar and indologUt of Czecho- 
slov^la, who WHS our co-worker and whose Learned paper on 
iSflce and ReUgim will shortly be read at this Parliament, 
is also no more in thk land of the living, aLio express OUT 
dtsop sense ot sorrow at the deaths of Prof. Sylvaln Levi (France)j 
Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikm, Kt. (Calcutta), Mr. S. W* 
Dassenaike, c.i.E. (Ceylon)* Mr* A. G. Cbattcijee (Geievah Prince 
Andrea Honcompagid Ludovisi (Italy), Mr. Dhan Copal Mukerjoe 
(U. S. A.), Dr. J. T, Sunderland (U-S. A.), Sir Laiubhai 
Samaldas (Bombay) and Swomi Dhir anrin da (Belur Math), all of 
whom were actively associated with th^ Centenary. 

On behalf of the Centenary Committee, I welcome you all 
who have made immense personal sacrifice to come over here and 
give the benefit of your wisdom. I also thank tliose who have 
warmly mspanded to ouf invitation but could not accept it on 
account of their proxenpations. 

May 1 take thb opportunity to tell you that the Contemiy^ 
was observ'cd not oidy in the different provincea of India, in 
Burmap Ceylon, F<^eraied Malay States, Straits Settlements, 
Japan and China, but also in many parts of England and the 
Continent, North and South America, Africa and Auslmlia. 
Since the mauguraLioD of the Ccnlenaiy at the Bdur Math on 
the 24th FebruaryH 1936, celebrations have been held in himdrtds 
of cities and villages all over Indian Bornm and Ceylon. The 
high and the low. the rich and the poor, one and all, without my 
distinction of caste* creed or colour, participated in thi^e cidebra- 
tioQs, the most prominent features of which were publk meet¬ 
ings, students" gatherings, ladies' conferences, distribiitioTi of 
Ramaktishua-Vivekananda literature. ^ organization of Uterary 
and athletic competitions and feeding qf the poor. Religious 

^ In India and Bironn Oib wbji priqti-d in tiU the priucipaJ v^maciiliiJT 
Q3 H-elJ An in Efiglinh-^ED. 
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Convcatlaiifa fomicd another iioportaat feature of the celebra¬ 
tions in many cities and towns. 

Leaders of tbooght fmin all parts of the w^rM such as Japan, 
China, Philippines, Straits Settlements, Afghanistan, Iraq, Turkey* 
Yugoslavia, Rumaiua, Austria, Hungary, Germany, Ru^Ia, 
Poland. Switzerland, Belgium* Holland, France* Italy, Great 
Britain, Norway* Fgy|jt, South Africa and U. 5 . A. liave sent 
US greetings and congratnlations* 

In India we have received messages of good wishes from 
prominent persons representing all walks of life belonging to 
Assam, Bengal, Bihar, U. P., DeM, the Punjab, 5 ind, Bombayp 
C. P+, Nizam's I>ominioiis, Madras, Mysore* Ceyloiii Orissa and 
Burma. We kke this opportunity of couveyiog our grateful 
thanks to one and all for their cordial felicitations. 

We are painfully conscious of our shortcomkigs in not being 
able to look adequately to your needs and comforts as we should. 
But we have every reason to hope that through your kind co¬ 
operation this Parliament of Religions wiU be a complete succe^. 
May God bUiss our endeavour and grant us the necessary sLiength 
and vision to realize through this meeting of the world's nepre* 
sentatlves of religions the lofty ideal of the federation of faiths 
for which this Parliament has been convened. 

Ladies and Gentlemen^ before 1 conclude I once more bid you 
a most hearty welcome on behalf of the Sri Ramakiishna 
Ceoteimy Commitlee. 


CfUiTTER IV 


GREETINGS FROil DELEGATES 

Tbe whc? coiiv^yi^d io the Electing greetiEigS frotn 

their respective countries and comiutmities included: Mr. Ngak- 
Chhen Rmpoche^ Prime Minister to the Taihi Lama (Tibet) J 
Professor Tan Yua-Shan (China}: Dr. Peter Boike (U- S. A.): 
Madame Professor Helene de Willman-Giabowsia (Poland); Dr. 
H. Goetz (HoRaDd); Mr. Yusuf Ahmad Bagdadl (Iraq); Miss 
Helen Mary Boulnois (South Africa): Mr. Manng Aye Maung 
{Burma); Mr. J. A. Joseph (Bombay); Dr. R. Ahmed (Moslems 
of Bengal); Professor Tulsidas Kar (TheosophicaJ Society. 
CalcutLa); Sir Francis YoimghiisbaJid (London); Mr. D. N. Waclia 
(the Parsec Commimity); Sardar Jamait Singh (Sikhs); Dr. Sonpar 
(Dtiv Samajp Lahoro); S\^ami Vimjananda (Ramakrifdma Math 
and Mission. Belur. Calcutta): Mi. Devapr^ VaLisioha (l^laha- 
bodlii Sodety, Calcutta); Swami PanuTLammda (Vedanta Centre. 
Boston, U. S. A.); Mr. S. Aiman (General SBOrctar^^ Calcnttai 
National Council of Young Men^s Christian Associations in India^ 
Burma and Ceylon); and Fiof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar (International 
Federation of the Societies and Institutes of Sociology, Paris and 
Gehcvr). 

The greetings are given below in the order in which they 
were cnfiveycd tn the Pariiament. 

THE SIKH5 OF INDIA 

Sardar Jamait Singh aa reproentarivc of the Sikh Com^^ 
munity said: 

Mr. President, Ladie-s aot GENTUPrEN, 

Today on this historic and most sacred occaaion, it is the 
prondeGt privilege of my life lo convey to you aU. the greetings 
of forty lakhs of the bravest and noblest Sikhs and the fsons of the 
immortal Guru Nanak. Today have come not to speak 
on the different phases of our religion, but to convey to you 
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greetings from our fellow-people. Had Sri Ramakrishna, whom 
we claim as the prophet of the last century, not been bom, I 
can say that there would have been no such gathering today of 
people representing all the important religions of the world. We 
all bow to this great man who has brought all the different 
religions on one platform. India as well as the world is tom 
asunder by the conflicts which we have in our different religions. 
But it is my conviction that if we just practise in our lives the 
chief teachings of Sri Ramakrishna, many of the conflicts pre¬ 
vailing on earth will disappear. Let me conclude with a w^ord 
about the teachings of our great Gurus, which inculcate in one 
and all of us the service of our motherland. The greatest 
teaching of our great Gum was self-sacrifice for our country, 
self-sacrifice for our religion, self-sacrifice for our women, self- 
sacrifice for the noblest things in the world. It is self-sacrifice 
that takes us to mokaha (salvation), to mukti (liberation). That 
is also the message which Gum Govind Singh gave us, and I have 
the privilege of communicating it to this historic assembly tonight. 

THE MAHABODHI SOCIETY OF INDIA 

As delegate from the Mahabodhi Society of India, Mr. Deva- 
PRIYA Vausinha, Secretary of the Society, said: 

Mr. Chairman, Sisters and Brothers, 

On this historic occasion, I stand here to convey the greet¬ 
ings and good wishes of the Mahabodhi Society of India for the 
success of this Parliament of Religions organized on the occasion 
of the Centenary of the birth of Sri Ramakrishna. Though the 
number of Buddhists in India is not very large, we are still proud 
to claim that no less than one-fourth of the entire human race 
finds spiritual satisfaction in our great faith. Such countries as 
Burma, Ceylon, Siam, China, Japan, Korea and Mongolia are 
almost entirely devoted to the Buddha, whose teachings of 
compassion, freedom and self-development have brought about 
quite a wonderful transformation in the lives of the people in 
those coimtries. The organizers of this International Parliament 
ought to be congratulated on giving us an opportunity of coming 
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iota cootaot vdth so oiany diffaraot faiths on one platform. May 
this higtoric m^ng hdp ns to undentand on# anoth^ better and 
work together In uiilson for the peace and happioe^ of all human 
beings* 

i>EV SAMAJi LAHiJHE 

Da. H. V- SoNPAK^ as representaHve of the Dev Samaj, 
Lahore, said: 

Ma, PaESlD£p^Ti Lapieis asp Gentlemen, 

I have great pleasure in offering yoo the heartiest gtectiogs 
from the Dev Samaj, Lahore. Dev Samaj is a religious sociffty 
whidi stands for the harmonising of ail the human and aub- 
human cosmic relations on the bagis of evofuHoii in Kature. The 
plan ia to evolve higher consdousaess in human fiouk, by which 
they can recognize the due rights of others and abo feel that all 
the powers and possessions that they have are a mem tnisfe with 
them for their own evalution and the evolution of Others. Tliis 
higher consdousness can help to put a slop to the reign of the 
destructive lower loves and lower hates Which have created a 
living hell on this earth. 

In conclusion i pray that my Lord Bhagavan Deva Atma 
may bestow Hk unique deun prabhavas (highest psychiC iiiQu- 
cnees) to guide the deliberations of ttus ParliamuQt of Religions. 

AltYA SAMAJ OF tNniA 

Pajrorr Vipyananpajj VeuaLankan, who represented the Arya 
Samaj of India, said: 

LaPIES ANP GEJartEMEN* 

The word * religion ^ Is defnied, nndenrtood. preached and 
practised in different ways these days. To afl appear^ces it is 
difftrrcnL with different people and in different climes. It was never 
so in ancient times. Religion was common and umversal for alt 
mankind to wliatever couutiy or time they might belongs 
Throughout our Vedic Uterature dowm to the IJpanishadic period 
we never find dhjxrma associated with pcisonal tiamis. The 
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V£d&s preached and tau|[bt tmivereal religian. GoH cnsaled tlic 
whole univcTW and aldng with iL mankin d and every U^'ing being. 
In the very nature of things it nnnst be Tecogni&ed ihat diat 
governing authority mu-^ have laid down rides of couduct of life 
for the benebt and guidance of humanity at large and it must 
be univei^l too^ Onr ancient Rbihis^ therefore* regard the 
V^das, which may be diescribed as the hrst book of the world, as 
the fountain-head of niliginn— Vedo^khiiQ dhaFfna-mahm.^" 
And these teach— 

lidvdsy^midam sarvam/^ etc.i i.e, 

\^Tiatever b subjisct to change in this universe* should all 
be covered by the Lord. By that renmidatioii (of the 
world) Eup|iort thy inocr self; CO vet not the wealth of 
others/* 

and ''Sliitatiya chakshushdh i;afvMni bhutdni mmikskamahi:/' iu. 

We look upon all created beings with the eye of a hriend/’ 

Sucli shnplep sound and universal teachings were given to all 
mankind in ancient days and they still form the fundaruental and 
hasici priiidpieii of all the nKjdcm religions, Sri RamakrtidmiL 
Faraniajiamsa Deva realized this fimdameiitaJ tmth In his practical 
bfe and found out that tlie essentials are the same evei^^hm. 
This great saint taught both by practice and by pn^pt these 
simple but grand univ-Ersal tmiim in his own impressive and 
chaixning way. He tried to bring all the modem faitliB thtreby 
as near to one another as poELHihlu. It is in the fitness of things 
that in this august body the learned representatives of all 
religions are gathered together to do honour to the name and 
glory of such a saint who transcends the limit of caste, creed and 
colour in his teachings and whose very Ufa servea as a beacon light 
to the present-day distracted and disrupted humanity. 

This PaurliaiEienl will serve ita purpose Lf only it could lay 
suflicient emphasis on this aspect of essential unily of all tlie 
faiths and narrow down all the poinL^ of diBercDCcs, Much of 
the present'day conflicti ^var and antagonbm will disappear, if 
we realise that we all art the sons of the same Umnottal Father 
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(sarv^ amfitai^ya putr^h) and follow the Ccmmandinents of 
oniver&aJ brotherhood of meu^ fatherhood of fk>d and ndes of 
Conduct as laid dowa by Him as described above. Id this hope, 
sisters and brotliErs of all F;iiths> I convey to you the hearty 
greetings of the Ary a Samaj, which I repre^nt to-day, and wnU 
come you to tliis dty to commemorate m a practical manner the 
mernoTy of the great Faramahamsa Deva Hamalirbihna whose 
mission in life was to fbd out unify in diversity and preach ah- 
embracing love toward man and all living beings- Om Sdniihl 

THE JAINS or iroiA 

As delegate from the Jain Svetambar Terapanthi Sabha of 
the Jain Commmity Mk. Chhog^tal Chohrha said: 

Me. Chairman, Laojks and Gentlemen^ 

On behalf of the Jains as well as on behaif of Jainism.# a 
religioij which has existed from time immenioiiftl, 1 greet you all, 
who have come from far and near at the call of the Sri Rama- 
krishna Cenienaiy Committee. The teachings of Sri Ramakrishna 
have something in common with the tcaehlngB of the Jam religion^ 
The main topic which centres Tound the Jain retigioD, is e]cpreised 
in the words, ahiinSil paramo dharm^. And the giving up of 
possession and lust was the main teaching imparted by Sri Rama* 
krishna alfso. There is thus a common bond uniting the Jains 
and the devotees of Ramakrishna. 

THE PARSERS OF INl^IA 

As representative of the Indian Parsees Me. D. N, Wadla., 
Superintendent, GeologicaJ Survey of India, said: 

Mr. President, Ladies anp Gentiemd:, 

I consider it a gtuAl privilege to w^elcome on behalf of the 
Paisec Community the delegates to tlie Parliament of Religions. 
Only a small colony of Parsers in this dty represents the ancient 
fkith of Zoroaster. Though small in number, the Parsecs of 
Calcutta give their cardial greetings to yon here and wish success 
to the deliberatiODs of this important and august body;. 
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THCOSQFHlCAL SOCIETY 

As delegait irom tfae TKemophkaJ Society Prof. Tulsidas 
Kab of the Calcutta Medical College, said: 

Me. Presiden r akb Friends* 

On behalf pf the members of the Bengal Thepsophkal Sodety* 
as also on behalf of the Theosophical Societies m all India, I 
convey most cordially the fraternal greetings to the icpresentatiY^ 
of the different religions aAicmbled in this Parliament. Tliis 
Parliament, as you all know, is ponvened on the occasion of the 
Birth Ceaicnaiy of Sri Ramakrishna. And we, the members of 
the llieoMphical Sociely stand for the fraternity of faiths. Co- 
operadoii between all religions is the main tenet of Theosophy. 
Our response to this invitation and our cordial greetings to the 
delegates and representatives of the different religions are. them- 
furCp spontaneous and most cordial- The Iheosophical Society 
represents a world movement just as the Ramakrishita Mission* 
and wc have branches all over the world. Wc believe in at least 
one of the most important teachings of Ramakrishna, which hag 
been mentioned by the Chairman of the Reception Committee in 
hig speech, vte.: Religitnip however, is one. It has b^n so 

from all timesj and it shall be so forever.’'^ We claim within our 
fold nusmbefs and repr^enlatives of all feithH in the world* And 
we have amongst us Christians, Mualems. Jains. Buddhistsp 
Hindus* and so on, and therelore it is in the fituess of things that 
I c?ctciid to you our most cordial and hearty welcome+ This 
not really the occasion for oxplaiuing the pecuiiaxiy of Theu- 
aophy and the purpose for which the Theosophical Society atends* 
But I may just inform thig dbtmgiiislied audience that the main 
object of Theosophy is tu bring about an amity amongst the 
followers of different religions and to bring about the fraternity of 
faiths. 

Till: MUSUUS OF BENGAL 

Conveying greetings to the Parliament on behalf of the 
Muslims ot Bengal* Ds, R- AH.^rED said: 

1 bring to this Assembly gretitings from the followers of 
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Islam in Bengal. Islam has always prided itseli on its spirit of 
lolenation and brotlicriiood. It is fitting that on die occasion Ol 
the Cmtenary Celebrations of the prophet ol rdigioos hamMny* 
the foUuwer^ of aH difierent religions shotdd meet together. The 
teachings oi KaTnakrishna have distincdy ailected the lives of the 
Miislims of Bengal in vaxiotia ways. The holding of this Parlia¬ 
ment of Kehgions will cement the friendship between ilie followers 
of different religions^ Devout Muslims realize that the Itinda- 
menLals of all ndigioDs arc one* though they may be clothed in 
various garbs. Jt Is in keeping with the Epirit of the times tha t 
this ParliameiiL is being held when the world Is groping for a 
synthesis ol aU religions and cultunas. May this Parhament uf 
Religrons bring such a day iiearer is the wish dI all devout 
followers ol Islam I 

RAJMAKRlSfLVA MATS ANB MISSION 

On behalf of the RamakriHluia Math and Mission^ SwaMI 
VinAjAKAMSA- Sec^etary^ sent the following message; 

The presence of the representatives of the different rdi^iDiis 
of the world in this august assembly remUids us of the historic 
Kittiugg of the P^rHament of Religions held more than forty years 
hack in the World's Fair af Chicago, whczi 5warn! Vivekananda, 
the great apostle of Hinduism, took the world by storm by pro- 
claimiug unto humanily the imivcntal message of the ImitnDoy of 
faiths received as a spiritual legacy from his great Master. Sri 
Rainakrifdina Paiamahairisa. The enthusiasm with which the 
message was bailed was an unmislkkable indication of the growing 
aEpirahnn af mankind for genuine peace as also of the loving 
homage paid to the vriwlom of the samts and sages of 

India, eo splendidly realired in the Hfe of the Saint of 
Oakshlncswar. The mesage travelled from land to land, from 
race Jo race, and our heart throbs with delight to find that within 
a short period of timo the leading savants of the modem world, 
realidng the need of the hour as also the grottn^ of the 
message, have congregated once again to Sing the imniartal sang 
of spiritual freedom and usher In a new f!ra of peace and goodwll] 
through mutual underEtanding and religious concord. 
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It is ind^d a happy sign of the times that at this critical 
juncture wbLii the btiltd forces of outeilalksm are ihccateiung to 
andcrmine the solidarity of humiW life and culture, this Parlia- 
roont of Religioufl is being held to give an opportunity to the 
exponents of various (ysiEiia of tbottgbt to untlurstand oue another 
and establish a fellowship of faitha on a baas of miitnii love and 
toleisiliuD. We wish the Pailianicat all suocesa and sincerely 
beiieve that the spirit of comradeship which has bmughl under 
one canopy the leaders of different faiths fnun tlic distant parts 
of the earth will bind us all into a spiritual frateniity. Wc 
fervently pfuy that this spirit of love may grow evermore in 
strength and volume and silence once for all the j airing notes of 
clash and conflict in the modem world. 

May Sri Ramakiishna, in whose, name this ParliamtJit is 
being held, g^ve U5 adequate power to lealiifi the significance of 
his message and cany the w^lth of his spiritual wisdom from 
door to door and therebj- help in the establishment of peace in 
the collective life of humanity' May his blessings be upon you 
all for ever and ever! 

HATIWAC COUWCJI. OP YOUSO MEN'S CffRlStlAN 
assC»CIATION5, INniAr SUHltA jIMD CEVEOS 

As General Secretary of the National Council of Y. M. C. A's 
in India, Burma and Ceylon, S* Aiman said: 

May this great gathering of yours be the means of hringipg 
to one and all an increase of that real religious paasiun which will 
give ability to go forward 111 strength to seek and to serve the 
various necAs of humanity. We ate with you in all your 
delibciations. May God bless your gathering! 

tHE JEWISH COMMUJfTTV 

Mr, J. a. Joseph, Bombay, on, behalf of the Jews of India, 
said; 

LaUIES ANb GOrtlEMEK, 

I wish and pray for the success of die Sri Ramakrishna 
Centensjy Celebrations and the Parliament of Relipons. 
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THE BUUUHlSTS OF BU HM* 

As representative of the Buddhists of Bumta Ifn. Maung 
Ati: MaotiC of RangooEt said : 

Me. Chaibuan. Sisters anb Beothhes, 

Historically speaking, Burma is still young. With all the 
vigour of youth she scads her greetings through me. who perhaps 
happen to be the youngest delegate to this Parliametil of Rdiginns. 
She Optimistically hoptea to contribute to the freedom, peace and 
progress of oiankind through Buddhism which she has inherited 
trom this great country. 


TIBET 

Mr. Ngak-Chhen Rispoche, Prime Minister to the Tashi 
Luma (who h at present in Eastern Tibet} said in Tibetan (inter¬ 
preted by his Secretary Mr. T. C. Bernard): 

It has afiorded rue a great pleasure to be present at this 
World Congress of Faiths. I bring good widies to this Congress 
from all the Buddhists under Tashi Lama of Tibet. I heaitOy 
wish it all sucoesa in its univcEsal call to bring peace and good¬ 
will and happiness to mankind, 1 offer my blessings to the 
World Congress of Faiths on this auspicious occasion of the 
eelefaiations of the Centenary of Sri Ramakrishna, one of the 
greatest spiritual geniuses of India. 


China 

PitoF. Tan Yuh-Shan of the Sino-ltidian Ciilrurul Society 
(Nanking) and National Research Institute (Nanking) said: 

President. Sisters Mm Bbothers, 

Today I am here aa a repiiescntative of China. I fL-d 
^t^ely happy and have much pleasure in accepting your kind 
fnvitatioa which was extended to us. I sincerely offer you on 
behalf of myself as well as on behalf of my country and its five 
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liundrcd tnillion people onr wishes for the succe® of thl^ 

Parliajnent, 

IRAN 

Shaik Abu Nasr Gilani of GiLan oa behalf of tlie people of 
Irm Raid! 

The foundations of all religions ate one and the &Mie. 
The foondens of all the religious sj^tema of the world had and 
stUl have t hlg point in view atid preach to the people this laudable 
and praiseworthy fundamental ponciple underlying every religinn. 

Therelore, the foundatinns of alL religions are one, but atrue- 
tiirei only are differently made. 

Sri Rainakrishna Iiad taught this very principle to the world 
and all his endeavour had been to bring about a unity in all the 
religious gystema of the world. It is. therefore, incumbent on 
every human beingn of whatever creed ho may be, to piay for 
his soul and to endeavour to establish permanently all the good 
works done by him for humanity, 

IBAQ 

RTk. Yusuf Ar^izd Eacdadi on behalf of the Mussulnmiis of 
Iraq conveyed his best wiRhcE lo the Ramakrishna Mission and 
the Centenary CdebratiOUS. Ramakrishna, he said, was the last 
prophet in the world to preach a cosmopoUtan religion. 

Sm Francis YouNoirt/SBAMD said: 

Mr. Pkesiuejtt aku Fseetos, 

I come fmm London on behalf of the World Congress of 
Faitlis and the Society for the Study of Keligions, and 1 convey 
to you their veiy aiucere congratulations and I hope for the great 
HujEXfsas of this meeting* I need hardly say with what delight I 
peisonally come hsPR once more to the land of my birth and whh 
what great intereet 1 am looking forward to the proceedings of 
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your great Congress, For many years past I have had the 
profoundest admiration for that great Saint whose Centenary is 
being celebrated now, and on behalf of the World Congress of 
Faiths. I have the honour to present to you the Proceedings of 
our World Congress of Faiths which was held in London last 
summer and which will be held again this July at Oxford. This 
book arrived only two hours before I left London. I do wish 
your Congress every possible success and it is with great delight 
that I listen to your proceedings. 

KERN INSTITUTE, LEYDEN (HOLLAND) 

As delegate from Kem Institute of Leyden Dr. Hermann 
Goetz said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

As a representative of the Kem Institute of Leyden, Holland, 
I feel it a great honour to address you who have come from all 
ends of the civilized world to meet in discussion of religious 
problems. Holland is a small country, but since olden days it 
has had relations with other countries throughout the world, and 
it is one of the first countries to study the East and India. It 
has been the centre of religious liberty, and even at the present 
day a deeper religious sentiment finds expression in this small 
country than elsewhere. The Kem Institute has made it a special 
task to collect and spread the knowledge of the wisdom of the 
East and also the knowledge of the cultural and religious move¬ 
ments of India. Therefore I feel it a s|>ecial privilege to 
collaborate in the work of this International Parliament of 
Religions. Mutual understanding of peoples has become one of 
the most important tasks for humanity at the present moment 
and the understanding of the moral basis of mankind is p>erhaps 
the centre of all this. I am proud to be with you all in this 
Assembly which has come together under the name of one of the 
greatest saints of humanity, Sri Ramakrishna, whose teachings 
have brought all mankind into a homogeneous order, into one 
people, and this is what is expected of all religions. 


GREETINGS FROM DELEGATES 
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OHIO, U. S. A. 

Dr. Peter Boike of Cincinnati, Ohio, on behalf of the 
Americans said: 

I thank you on this greatest occasion in my life for this 
blessed privilege of being here to bring to you the message and 
love from the people of America, your brothers and sisters there. 
It is one of the greatest pleasures of my life to come in contact 
with the brother followers of Sri Ramakrishna whose blessed 
memory we all revere this evening. 

KRAKOW UNIVERSITY (POLAND) 

Madame Prof. Helene de Willman-Grabowska on behalf of 
the Krakow University (Poland) said: 

I thank you for your very kind invitation to this Parliament 
of Religions. Our University is the oldest University in Poland 
and one of the oldest in Europe. We take pride in sharing your 
joys and sorrows, and we believe in helping one another to bring 
about a closer relation and friendship between nations, and the 
University sends best wishes and greetings to the Parliament of 
Religions. 


VEDANTA centre, BOSTON, MASS. (U. S. A.) 

SwAMi Paramananda said as follows: 

I am bringing a message, first of all, from the United States 
of America. As I was to come here to take part in this great and 
august assembly, the American people requested me to convey 
their message just in the same way as the great Swami Viveka- 
nanda carried the message of India to U. S. A. 

I have brought a message of love and unity, and I believe 
that this message will serve to build a bridge over the hiatus that 
stands between man and man. Sri Ramakrishna's life was a 
living Parliament of Religions. It was and it is a symphony of all 
idealism and spirituality. 

Sri Ramakrishna, through his life and example, has demon¬ 
strated that universal religion is not a dream and a possibility. 
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but is a practicable reality. Today we must realize that because 
of the great Spirit that stands behind us. because of his benedic¬ 
tion and blessing upon us. we are gathered here today. May 
that Infimte One who resides in all hearts bring success to this 
great assembly! 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Miss Helen Mary Boulnois said: 

It is my most proud privilege today to speak to you and to 
brmg you the greetings from your fellow-countrymen—Indians in 
South Africa. It is hard for you to realize here in your own 
great land the hunger of their hearts, the hope and love they all 
cherish for the country which so many of them have never seen. 
They think of you and they think of this country. 

The burning question today is this: Can we inherit the 
great tradition of our forefathers, can we fulfil their daily blessings. 

we have the daily realization of the presence of the Lord 
within us in the hurry and bustle of actual Ufe? The answer is. 
ye&. If every day and night, or just a few minutes, we pray, 
vdth the intensity of the whole dynamic life within, to the one 
single and Infinite Source, we shaU be able to realize the ideal 
of our forefathers. Gentlemen, this is their message to you. I 
know that I can take from every one here before me a similar 
message to them. I thank you. 

RAMAKRISHNA VEDANTA SOCIETY, CALCUTTA 

SWAMI Abhedananda, a direct disciple of Sri Ramakrishna 
and the President of the Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, welcomed 
aU the delegates from far and near in the name of Sri Rama- 
kmhna and in the name of his world-renowned disciple Swami 
Vivekananda and offered his greetings to them. “ Ramakrishna.” 
^d he. ” is the consummation of all the prophets, seers and 
mcamations of divinity that came before him. This is a great 
opportunity for promoting feUowship among the various faiths 
and I hope that this Parliament of Religions will deal a death¬ 
blow to all communal strife and struggle.” 


GREETINGS FROM DELEGATES 
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INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF THE SOCIETIES 
AND INSTITUTES OF SOCIOLOGY 

(Paris and Geneva) 

As delegate of the above Federation Prof. Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar of the Calcutta University said: 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

The International Federation of the Societies and Institutes 
of Sociology which has its headquarters in Paris and Geneva is 
not a religious association. The business of the members of this 
Federation is to study, among other things, religion,—^religion as 
art, religion as profession, and religion as science. The oldest 
member of this Federation, the International Institute of Sociology, 
is about forty-four years old, and everybody who has done any¬ 
thing in the domain of modem sociology has been a member of 
one or other national institution of this Federation. About a 
dozen members of this International Federation have been actively 
co-operating with the Ramakrishna Centenary Committee as well 
as this International Parliament of Religions not only with 
messages and greetings but also with valuable contributions. 

On account of contacts with socio-religious and philo¬ 
sophical thought in Eur-America it is possible for me to observe 
that Ramakrishna today is not a subject-matter of studies that 
are exclusively of Indian importance. Ramakrishna has steadily 
been growing into a topic of researches and investigations by the 
intellectuals of East and West. And the Ramakrishna Mission, 
which is the product of Ramakrishna multiplied by Vivekananda, 
is also becoming one of the most interesting as well as instructive 
themes of philosophical research by the academicians of the two 
hemispheres. 

I have been authorized by Prof. Duprat of Geneva, the 
General Secretary of the Federation, to communicate to this 
gathering the best wishes and sympathies of the academicians of 
Europe and America, indeed, in a sense, of the intellectuals of 
the entire world. As they are immensely interested in ' social 
equilibrium ' they are looking forward to this International 
Parliament of Religions at Calcutta as one of the most important 
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laiiil-ituiiks id the cotifilTucttf>d of a comutoti brid^ with which 
a great sbnetdre of world peace is bci^ig established in the world. 
Tht; pmceeduigK of this PartiameTit will be watched with great care 
by some hve htmdrcd a4ittuopok>gistSp psychologists^ leligious 
thidkciSi TDpral philosophers and sociologists who are members 
of this Federatioa. 

The Ramakrishna Mission today is a world force- With 
its braochca and sub-braorhes this Mission constitutii:s a new 
empire of the Indian people. The present Farliament will be 
appraised by the world^s philosophers and oth^ inteM^tuals as 
one of the greatest achievciDeDts of this new Indian Empire of 
tlic tweatSetb cuntiuy. 


CHAPTEtt V 


MESSAGES 

LcadieJTS of thought fnun all parts Of the worid such as Japaflf 
China, the Philippines, the Straits Settlements, Afghanistan, 
Iraq, Turkey, Yugoslavia, Rmnaiiia, Austna. Hungary, GLUitany, 
Russia, Poland, Switaerland, Ifelgium, HoUmid. Fiance, Italy, 
Gieat Britain, Norway, Egypt, South Africa, and the United 
States of America sent their greetings. In India messages of good 
wishes were received from persons representing all walks of life 
and belongitig to Assam, Bengal, Rihax, thu United Provinces, 
Delhi, the Punjab, Sind, Bombay, the Central Provinces, Nizam’s 
Dominions, Madras, Mysore, Ceylon, Orissa and Bunoa. The 
texts of forty-eight of thise messages arc given below in the order 
in which they were read out or reported at the various sessions of 
the Parliament. 


t. Losd Zhtlaxd 
Secretary aj State for India 

1 desire to convey to you my cordial good wiahes for a very 
succ^ful gathering of the representatives of the various retigious 
faiths which is to be hdd under your Chairmanship. I still 
carry with tnc vivid and happy memories of my contacts with 
officc-bcaicfs and memheis of tlie Ramatrishna Missiou during 
the period of my sojourn in Bengal, and 1 feel sure that the fact 
that the gathering is being held under the auspices of the Klhaiion 
is in itself a guarantee of its success. It would give me great 
pleasure to be present if that wuiu possible so that 1 might meet 
once again my many friends who wiU be there. But since this is 
not possible, I shall at least be with you in spirit. 

3. Sin John ANDEnsofJ 
Governor of Bengal 

It is with much interest that 1 have learnt of the calling of 
the Pailianmnt of Religions in Cakutta in honour of the Centebary 
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of Sri Ramakrishna, and I trust that the discussions of the 
delegates may further the causes which Sri Ramakrishna had at 
heart—religious harmony, social toleration and inter-racial 
concord. 

3. Mahatma Gandhi 

Wish Parliament success. Wish it could do some constructive 
work (Telegram). 

4. His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad 

On the occasion of the Centenary of the birth of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna I send you a message of encouragement and of sympathy 
with the liberal and enlightened views of which he was so able 
an exponent. A wide toleration of all religions and sects is the 
spirit which your Parliament of Religions is endeavouring to 
spread and there could be no greater contribution to peace and 
goodwill among men (Telegram). 

5. Kumamoto Buddhist Federation, Bukky 
Orengokai Kumamotoshibu 

Japanese Buddhists offer greetings ; wish Parliament of 
Religions success (Cable). 

6. Baron Prof. Cay von Brockdorf 

University, Kiel (Germany), President of the Societas 
Hobbesiana in Germany 

You are doing great things for mankind and you help all 
men of any religious feeling in the best form and with the most 
important ideas a thinker may point out. So, we must admire 
your work and praise your very valuable intentions. Though 
India is the dream of my own youth, and the Indians the love 
of my fancy, I cannot follow your suggestions and make use of so 
delicious an invitation as yours. 

7. Prof. Viscount Santa Clara of Spain 

The subject to which I have devoted my best thoughts during 
the best part of my worldly life is friendly advice to a small 
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number of persons actually foUowing a spiritual path, such as 
earnest Yogis, Sufis, Parsees, Christians, etc. That work is entire¬ 
ly independent of my task as university teacher, and has always 
been private. Therefore papers, articles and other publications 
do not normally come within its scope. However, I can offer 
to public investigation two recurring facts chosen out of my 
experience, and related to the conciliatory sentence, confirmed 
by the existence of the Parliament of Religions, " Every faith is 
a path to God." 

The first fact is that the devout human worshipper resides 
habitually in the standpoint of plurality and mankind, and 
necessarily collates the Deity or the Absolute with the relative, 
as if one were many, and as if the Absolute, becoming relative, 
constituted the content of one faith out of many faiths ; but, in 
this collation, the Deity only remains vitally such for the 
worshipper inasmuch as It is the content of his one faith, core 
of his own faithfulness. 

The second fact is that the devout human worshippers, when 
they are conversing privately with a spiritual guide or engaged 
in a fairly deep meditation, or when they find themselves in 
critical circumstances such as the approach of death, recede from 
the standpoint of relativity, in which one public faith exists 
together with other faiths, and tiy to rise to the proximity of the 
absolute or transcendent object of their minds, where all com¬ 
parison with the relative is eluded. In such moments of inward¬ 
ness, the worshipper's eventual tolerance remains more or less 
foreign to his conscience, as do the attitudes which he occasionally 
adopts for social purposes. 

The two aforesaid facts recur with regard to human 
worshippers, but in the mind of sages there is undoubtedly a 
living principle of harmony between the two principles of identity 
and contradiction which are responsible for both the standpoints 
above described that manifest the exclusiveness which ascends 
towards the unity, the Absolute or the Deity, and the tolerance 
which descends towards relativity, and I believe that it is this 
harmony which originally inspired the present meeting of ‘ Men 
of goodwill.' 
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Drawing a practical conclusion from what I have said, I can 
assert that a man should first of all try to become a sage, if he 
is well prepared for that by vocation and study, and afterwards 
he may realize the lovable sense in which " Every faith is a path 
to God." 


8. Prof. William Ernest Hocking 

Harvard University, Cambridge (Massachusetts), U. S. A. 

1 very much deplore the circumstances which have prevented 
me from taking a more active part in the Centenary of Sri 
Ramakrishna, to whose shrine at Belur I had the honour of 
making a pilgrimage in the autumn of 1931. Having heard as 
a youth Swami Vivekananda speak at the Parliament of Religions 
at Chicago in 1893, I have retained through many years lively 
interest in the Ramakrishna movement both in India and abroad. 
It is the ' lengthened shadow ' of a great man. It aids power¬ 
fully in that slow and vital work of self-consciousness whereby 
the human spirit learns the eternal meaning of its own concrete 
traditions, its daily life, its aspirations ; and finding its centre 
of absolute stability is nevertheless not alienated from effective 
participation in the historic labour of race and nation. 

I allow myself to express at this time my deep appreciation 
of the honour you have done me in inviting me to take part, 
to congratulate you on the success and the world-wide interest 
which the celebration has so far attained, and to v>ish for your 
further efforts the highest achievement. 

9. Mons. Romain Rolland 
Villeneuve (Switzerland) 

The following is an extract from Monsieur Romain Rolland's 
letter, dated Villeneuve (Vaud), Switzerland, VTlla Olga, the 
25th December, 1936: 

(Original in French) 

Ma tr& mauvaise sant6 me rend impossible le voyage aux 
Indes, et je ne pourrai, i mon grand regret, assister au Parlement 
des Religions k Calcutta. 
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Vous ne doutez pas que ma pens6e ne soit pr^sente panni 
vous. Je vous prie de vouloir bien transmettre au Parlement 
mon fratemel salut de sympathie et de respect. Nul plus que moi 
n’aspir^, toute sa vie, a r 4 concilier et 4 allier entre elles toutes les 
gandes forces de Time humaine, les energies de foi en la Vie 
universelle et d’amour agissant pour tous les homines. Je suis 
heureux qu’une telle Assembl6e d’union mondiale ait 6 t 4 plac^ 
sous I'invocation du Maltre de I’Amour pour tous les ^tres vivants, 
notre cher Sri Ramakrishna. 

Permettez-moi seulement d’engager tous les participants au 
Parlement 4 orienter toujours davantage leurs efforts vers le 
service social, vers I’aide aux masses de la terre. Nous sommes 
4 une heure de rhistoire du monde, oil les peoples, depuis tant de 
si 4 cles, opprimes et sacnfi 4 s, s’organisent pour leur defense contre 
une exploitation qui se fait toujours plus asservissante et plus 
cruelle. Aidons 4 I’av^nement de la justice sociale! Notre place 
doit fetre toujours aupr 4 s des pauvres et des humbles, de ceux qui 
travaillent et qui peinent. 

(English Rendering) 

The very bad condition of my health prevents me from under¬ 
taking the voyage to India, and very regrettably enough it is not 
possible for me to be present at the Parliament of Religions. 

You do not doubt that my thought is present in your midst: 

I request you to be kind enough to communicate to the Parlia¬ 
ment my fraternal greetings of sympathy and respect. Nobody 
has aspired more than myself during the entire lifetime to 
reconcile and umte among themselves all the great forces of the 
human spirit, the energies of faith in the universal life and of 
love working for all mankind. I am happy that such an assembly 
of world-umty has been placed under the invocation of the 
Master of love for all living beings, our dear Sri Ramakrishna. 

Allow me simply to request all the participants at the Parlia¬ 
ment to always direct their efforts towards social service, towards 
the aid of the masses of the world. We find ourselves at a point 
in the history of the world when the peoples, oppressed and 
sacrificed as they have been, for a number of centuries, are 
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organising themselves for their defence against an exploitation 
which is becoming more and more humiliating and cruel. May 
we help forward the coming of social justice! Our place ought 
always to be beside the poor and the humble, those who labour 
and perish. 

10 . Prof. J. J. von Schmid 

University, Leyden (Holland) 

The reading of the principles of the Congress and the 
religious and philosophical trend expressed in the invitation gave 
me once more a very high idea of Indian thought. This thought 
is, I think, in its universal ideas of fraternity, morality and 
ethics and general wisdom, the best and the deepest in the whole 
world, and therefore an example for all countries and parts of 
the world. I am sure if this spirit governed the world, it would 
be much better through it. Therefore, all my good wishes are 
for the Congress and its members. May a high spirit and noble 
thoughts guide it and may it be a fountain for better social ideas 
and relations everywhere! 


II. Prof. M. Ui 
Imperial University, Tokyo 

We wish you success in the Parliament of Religions called 
by you as a part of the celebrations of the first Birth Centenary 
of Sri Ramakrishna. As Sri Ramakrishna is one of the most 
distinguished religious men ever bom in India and was, in his 
time, a prophet of world-wide fame and influence, we hope that 
he still remains even in the present time a prophet, and his 
teachings should be propagated by the efforts of his fellow 
countrymen. 

12 . Prof. Louis Renou 
Paris 

(Translated from the original in French) 

No initiative is more praiseworthy than yours at a moment 
specially when materialism and barbarity are menacing to sub¬ 
merge all that human culture has produced. 
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13. Mr. a. Van Stalk 
Scheveningen, Hague {Holland) 

Sri Ramakrishna is for me one of the Prophets of the new age, 
whose books I have read and whom I greatly admire and respect. 
The harmony of faiths, religious toleration and inter-racial amity 
are also amongst the objects of the Sufi Movement in the West, 
so that the work you are doing to promote these interests has my 
fullest sympathy. 

May I express the wish that the Parliament of Religions will 
be most successful in every way and that it may help to bring 
about the universal brotherhood of men in the fatherhood of God I 

14. Rev. Frederick Bohn Fisher 

Central Church, Methodist Episcopal, Detroit 
{Michigan), U. S. A. 

My heart has had the yearning to return to India and to 
participate in this celebration, but the duties in America hold 
me fast. 

India has brought a very rich enhancement into all the 
experiences of my spiritual life. Sometimes I think I am more 
Indian than American. Please be assured of my prayers for 
the richest possible success upon all your endeavours. 

15. Prof. Giorgio Del Vecchio 
Faculty of Jurisprudence, University of Rome {Italy) 
(Translated from the original in Italian) 

It is a very reassuring fact that through the grave dissensions 
which divide the peoples today is manifest a moral solidarity based 
on the universal validity of the supreme principles of duty and law. 

For this reason I have learnt with pleasure the announcement 
of the forthcoming conference to which you have kindly invited 
me and I am sending you herewith my best wishes. 

I am sure that on account of the nobility of the sentiments 
which inspire this conference will be avoided all that might accen- 
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tuate the dissensions, such, for example, as have bearings on the 
diverse fomis of Government and political regime, I am equally 
certain that absolute autonomy of the conscience in matters of 
religion will be respected in the most complete manner. Fortu¬ 
nately, there exists above the variety of dogmas a common fount 
of moral verities in which all the peoples and all human beings 
might and ought to agree. This agreement signifies exactly the 
bond which is expressed by the term ' religion ' in its oldest and 
most general meaning. Should the forthcoming conference serve, 
as I hope, to reinforce this bond, it will win a great merit for the 
history of mankind. 


i6. Prof. Jean Przyluski 

CoJiege de France^ Paris 
(Translated from the original in French) 

For a time I thought I should be able to attend in person 
the Parliament. I see now that it will not be possible and I must 
apologize for it. I shall only participate with my faith and good 
hopes in that solemn and pious convention. 

17. Prof. G. Vladesco-Racoassa 

University^ Bucharest (Rumania) 

(Translated from the original in French) 

Permit me to avail myself of this opportunity to offer you 
my sincere congratulations for the admirable work of fraternity 
which you are pursuing specially in this epoch of the recrudes¬ 
cence of human primitivity and bestiality, and to wish you warmly 
the best success for your enterprise. 

At a moment when the world has need more than ever of 
peace for the development of international co-operation, your 
activity would appear to be a happy augury for a better future 
and I beg of you to accept my expressions of whole-hearted 
admiration and consider me as among you in this struggle for 
the socialization not only of the means of production but also 
of culture and human civilization. It is particularly in this sense 
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that I see all real amelioration and all real social progress of the 
world, social justice, prosperity and peace. 

18. Lady Rachel Ezra 
Calcutta 

It gives me great pleasure to send a message of greeting to 
the members of the Parliament of Religions. Ever since the 
days when Swami Vivekananda made his epoch-making impres¬ 
sion upon the Parliament of Religions in Chicago, we have looked 
forward to this Parliament being held here in India and now this 
is an accomplished fact. I am glad of this. There never was 
a better time when followers of various faiths should respect and 
honour one another in their varying beliefs, and this Parliament 
ought to CTeate this attitude of mind in a unique way. I offer 
my sincerest good wishes for the success of this gathering here 
in Calcutta. 

19. Gaku Matsumoto 

President, Nippon Cultural Federation and 
Member of the House of Peers, Tokyo 

I consider myself on the floor of the great Parliament in 
spirit when this letter reaches you, although physically I am 
thousands of miles apart. All my wishes go towards the success 
of the grand scheme, which, I am convinced, is full of great 
significance for all the religious and cultural movements in this 
country. 

I fervently hope that the spirit that imderlies it does not 
fail to spread abroad. I shall do all in my power and the power 
of the Federation of which I am the President to spread it at 
this end. 

20. Prof. G. L. Duprat 

University of Geneva, General Secretary, Federation International 
des Societes et Instituts de Sociologie 
Paris and Geneva 

(Translated from the original in French) 

On behalf of the International Federation of the Sociological 
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Societi« and iDsdtuts of the entire world 1 have pleasnrE in 
addnsasing you this message designed specially to maintoiti peace 
among men by recipmcid respect for all Ihe moral, religious, 
political and juristic coavktioos. 

Our TKirteentb International Congress of Sociology which Ls 
to be held at Paris on the occasion of iha World Exhibition b 
September, IQ37, wilJ have as its prindpaJ Object the study of 
Social equilibria/ In OUT eyes social equilibrium implies the 
co-operation of all the functions of collective life, of all the or^ns, 
nanidy, the peoples and the groupa, each constituted according 
to its own ' spirit/ in harmony with all tiie other * spirits * 
doDdln^tcd by £)0cdwjll. 

In getting ourselves represented at the Parliament of Religions 
by our excellent colleague. Prof. Benny Kumar Sarkar. we desire 
above all that awr collaboration should be the manifestation of 
OUT profound humanilariao aenlinients and of our desire for 
world tiquilibrium in the intellectiial and moral co-operation of 
all the human v^ues. 


zx. Senator Achtile Loria 
T uriit (Itaty] 

If nobody is certain of an after-life, everybody is certain 
of an after-mbd, of a frontier, txyond which tlie human intellect 
k impotent and the most august thought is able only to create 
some words (infinite, eternal, etc.) absolutely void of any content 
untranslatable in a concrete concept. In this ultra-intelligible 
sphere religious sentiment can display its wings, and science, 
although furnished with the most powerful instrumunt of research, 
is unable to arrest ita flight. The progress of science can certainly 
induce man to make continuous cfForts to break the barrieis of 
the intelligible, but the fatal defeat of these efforts piuhes man 
again to the Elysium of faith. Thwefere, it is not a paradox 
that with the increstse of the scientific efforts for the enlargenient 
of the sphere of the intelligible, the sentiment of the aftcr-woriU 
will btfcortie ever mom mtease^ 
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22 . SwAMi Khause O Kocm 
Buidhist Kyoto {Japan) 

{Origitial tn fapant$e) 
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We, tilt msaibere of thu Bianch of Kyoto Prefwtiire Buddhist 
Federation as wdl as the members ol Kyoto Bukkyo Gobokn Dan 
(this h a group for pioteclion of Buddhism in Kyoto Ptefecturejj 
have the honour to send yoy herEiwith a congrahilatory addrea on 
the occasion ot the Cenlcnaiy Festival of Sn Hajnakri^na 
Paramahamsa, the founder of j-our Missionduring which lime, 
we undeialand, the Great ReUgious Convention of the World will 
be held. 

THE ADtntESS 

Jodeed, India is the entmby where onr Lord Buddha whw 
we all worship with great devotion, was bom. The connection 
between India and Japan, is thus very deep. We bad had a great 
desire to send our lepresttrtative to attend the ceremony in your 
country where rcLigious repreaentatives from aD c^ers of the 
w'orid will meet. But we aie very sorry to miss this opportunity 

for s!inrtiiES3 cal ^ 

The world of thought, nowadays, is losing its ideal, 
growing tendency of Communisin in the world is spoiling the high 
ideal of mankind. Wlio will save this tense situation? Only 
religious propaganda, we believe, can save the world from lhi& 
downfall. 

We wish a great success of youi assembly and pray jt may 
set up the highest and noblest ideal in the world and the world 
may be blessed with its religious instinct. We attach a gnat 
sipiificajice to this assembly and wisli its success out mid out. 


23, S. 

GiJttrcl Secretary, Nippon Bunka Riramci { ]span 
Ctdtaral Federation ), Tokyo 


The idea of convening such a Parliament is itself a beautiful 
one and the spirit that is to pervade thmughout its atmofiphere. 
as I can gather from your communication under reply, does 


I The RaiflatriishM. Mis^gp a* wtll m 
foQDdc^ bv Swiimi Vi%Tkojifttidfl. and Dtunen 
krujbna,— 


die Ramakralma Msith wm 
after his Maaiw. Sri Hanxm- 
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nothing but add to Ita beauty. Our Federation, thenefori:, Ws 
Loaourtid to have been invited to attend the Pariiameut. 

Prof. Corjiapo Gint 

Dcmi>graphist and StalisiiciaK, tTniv^mty of Romo (H^y) 

( Ofiginoi in Italmn ) 

Se per rdigione a'inlunde ogni runvente iiltT?i-niziOTiaJe che 
regola !e arfnni umane,^ pad ben dirsi ctie religions non vi 

5ia per i'umanitA sperenza di elevarsi al di sopra. dcile ^ddisfaziorii 
dffi sensi. La ragiope costitui^c, mv^era, uxi mcccsjibsmo 
perftrzicnato piir dirigem la condolta pmopap tm esso ha bisogno 
d'una forza che lo metta in moto> e qtusata non pu6 essere die 
1 edonisnio^ che dirige Tuomo rappagomento dcUc 

aoddisfazToni indlvfduaUp oppuro uua religiDne, che subordiru tali 
SOddislaziDoi al raggiungimentD di tina plb ekvata. Perci6 

n-ella morale come nella poIStka, nella scipnza come neU'orte e 
netla hlosofia, aaiio i moveatv ultra-razioPiili, che h quaiUo dirt? 
irligiosi, quelU Che producono k jmnlfLstazioni che si impoogopo 
oila storia. I] riconosciinepto di tale verity, a cui il Parlamento 
dello Religioni t certomente destinato a contribuine, mppresenta il 
primo passo verao I'armonia delle fedi e la toJJeranza religiiisa* che 
hanno bpirato J^azione di Sri RaniakriRhiia. 

( Rondoring ) 

If by rdigicn is to be understood all moving causes ontaide 
the rational which regulate human actions^ I can w^eU assert that 
without tcllgion there b do hope for mankind ki ekvatc itsfll 
above the satisfaction of the sea^- Keason constitutes^ indeed, 
a perfect mechanism for dkecting the conduct of man. But it 
has the need for a force which sets it in motion. And this force 
cannot but be either hedonism which directs man towards the 
attainment of mdividuiil Batisfactions or a religion which sub- 
ordinates such satislactiotts to the reaJJzaticn of more elevated 
objectives. Con^ueutly in monib as b politics, in science as 
in arts and philosophy it is thi: moving causes Iving beyond the 
region o[ the mtionaL—the leU^oua fuita^—^ihat produce 
the xnandestatious which influence history most markedly- The 
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recogiiition oi truth to which the P^Tlifiiiwat ol Rcligiotis is 
ccrUioly destined to contribute represents the fast step towards 
the hannuny Of faiths and religious toleratiun such as Inspired 
the activities of Sri Rainaltrishna. 

aj. Mss. C. M. BeitCB 

OrgamitHg Secrefafy it» 4 Founder the World 
iteditaiion ^oup, Surrey (Engtand) 

As the organiMr of the World Meditation Groups 1 send our 
greetings and cordial good wishes to the membos and delegates 
of the Parliament of Religions and for the Kamakrishna Centenary 
Cdebrations. 

We realiw that we have much to Icam from India in spiritual 
matters and in meditation especially and wc would be gnteful 
if you W’ill add your forora to ouis to help in the spiritual 
awakening of taankind and in prKWTving world peace, and 
perhaps lessening the days of tribulation on earth. 

26. Pfof. P. Sorokin 

Harvard University, Cambridge (Mass,) U, S, A. 

1 thank you for the honour of inviting me to the fin Rama- 
hrishna Centenary, if my academic dalles would permit me, I 
would be gbd to come to Calcutta and participate in this Con¬ 
gress. Since I am dtioply interested in Hindu culture and, with 
my limi ted knowledge, have a profound re^ct for Kama' 
krishna, such a dedre on my part is comprehensible. fJn- 
fortunately my dudes at Harvard do act permit tne to gn away 
during the time of acadeiaic duties, 

So far as even a short paper is concerned, I would not be 
able to put down on it the ideas which 1 have on this topic. 1 
hope, however, to publish them in toy work. Integral Cvliure and 
Its Changes. In this work I have attempted to give some ol my 
ideas in Ihc field of rriiifiion, ctliics, law, art and general Culture, 
and have tried to give an interpretation of Hindu culture and 
have tniuiiiutied Ramakrishna and several other modem spiritual 
leaders of India as well as the ancient leaders, I would be glad 
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to send n wyy oi thia work to the Committee or to you when 
it is piibiisbedK 

2 j , Dr. E . Williams 

Praf^nsoT {Et^^^Titus) of Oncnial Latigm^t^s and LiteraiurE, 
University of California, Berkeley^ U. S- A. 

Sharing fiilly the fRitii of Sri Kanaakrishiia that ** eveTy 
niligion Is a path to God/' I rejoice in the spirit riiat iiaa 
prompted you and otheis to bring inio one a^mblage^ as lar as 
]K?aHiblt!p men of evtry race and creed, thereby making a practical 
demonstration of religious tolerance and pmnioting lotcr-mciai 
and uitematiumJ guodwlEl. 

Prof. S. Angus 

S^. Andrew's Hall^ Sydney {Ausiratia} 

India and the world owe much to such a religinus leader 
anti spiiiLiml spokesman as Sri Ramakrishua,^ and I sineerdy 
wish that the Centenary Celebrations in his honmir may pro\'e 
a great success and fielp to bring home to your people and to 
all who visit India for the occasion that all true life is built upon 
spiritual foundations. 

29. Prof. J. M. Peritcs 

University of Belgrade, Jugosiavia, Member of the Aeademy 
of Internationdl Law^ Hague (Hoiland) 

(Translated from the original In French) 

I feel greatly honoured on account of ymir inviting me to 
tlie Parliament of Religious organized to celebrate the Ceiitenafy 

Sri Ramakrishna. 1 consider him to be an apostle of the 
libart^i^ of conscience^ of the harmony of rcliglou^^ of religiouH 
toleration and of concord between the races, ft is my very 
pleasant duty to express to you my most profouud gratitude and 
at the same time 1 congratulate you on yom' convening tills 
Parliament of Religions in honaur of thu great and noble prophet 
of the two worlds^ old and new; such as Sri Hamakrishna w'as. 
Let me conclude with my best wishes for the most complete 
success of the Piarliament in the ktere&t of entire: mankind. 
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30. PeiOF. TftAJAN HfufiSFNl 
In^tiiut Social Roman^ BucAurfsl 

(Translated trora the original in French) 

A Congreiss hhe yours is sp^ahy salgnlhcajlt in OUT tim^ 
and 1 should have ielt greatly honoured by beiTvg ablfi to funclion 
in its midst. But my scienti&c and bt^chmg Vi'Ork as weU as 
other difficulties prevent me trom pirtidparing pf^rsonaJiy in the 
CongTEsa. I Jiavti to be content with simply being present in 
spirit among the paiticiponts of the PariUmentp Flein^ accept 
my sincere wiiiliea for the success Of yoUT transactions. 

31. PaoF. G. Tircci 

ifemfter of the Itdian Acad^^my, Rome 

I have felt much honoured by the kind invitadon you have 
extended to me for partkipatuig Lo the Parliament ot Religions 
to be held at Calcutta in March next, under the auspices oE your 
distiiiguishud society. It would indeed be a great privilege for 
me to be able to take part in the great congregation of faiths 
you have Ihi^n organizings and it m quite likely that on my wxy 
back from Japan, where I shall pass the winter mouths on a 
lecture tout, I shall make a pilgrimage to BuInTr ajid say a lew 
words about the debt of humanity to the great Indian Master, 
Sri Samakrishna, in my hombk way, Eveu if for some un¬ 
foreseen reason 1 should fail to be present personally at the 
Congress, I shall send my address in time* 

T can assure you that the message of Sri Ramaktishua is 
widely known und appreciated by the cultural circle in Ituly, 
and our Institute (fnsiiiuia lialiana p€r il Medio ed £5(FefW0 
Ofiente) shaU spate no pains to contribute to the success of your 
Congress. 

32. PHOF. \\\ SZATER 

RectOf, University of Krakow. Poland 

I have the honour to communicate that I am extending the 
leave granted to Mnie. Prof. H, WiUman^Grabowska so as to 
enable her to take part in the Ramakrishua Centenary Celebra¬ 
tions as the repn^entative of Poland's oldest UnJversttyK 
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I feel confident that this active participation of a represent¬ 
ative of Cracow University in celebrations of such high moral 
significance will be helpful in promoting the establishment of 
closer spiritual bonds between our nations. 

33. Prof. E. A. Ross 

Chairman of the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology, Wisconsin University, U. S. A. 

Personally I have no religion, being content with such light 
as science sheds, but I recognize that religions will live on into 
the distant future and may yet play a major rdle in socializing 
Man. In these days of easy communication and multiplying 
contacts among peoples, consciousness of race difierences becomes 
more dangerous. Spirit may weave the bonds which prevent 
the most exterminating of all wars, viz., inter-racial wars. 

The only way to prevent religion from being a devastating 
divider and sunderer of men is to present toleration of religious 
differences as a sacred obligation, transcending any obligation 
to make the worship of one's God prevail. ^ 

34. Prof. Richard C. Thurnwald 
University, Berlin (Germany) 

I think your idea of honouring Sri Ramakrishna by an 
international gathering of the kind you have arranged is excellent. 
Such a manifestation may be particularly appropriate at the 
present juncture of European and world affairs. It would be 
desirable indeed that its resonance could travel to all places from 
which representatives appear. 

35. J. C. Maxwell Garnett, c.b.e., sc.d. 

Secretary of the League of Nations Union, London 

I regret I shall be prevented from coming to India at all this 
year. I note, however, that Sir Francis Younghusband will take 
the Chair. 

Every good wish for the success of your Congress. 
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36. Shaikh Abu Nasr Gilani 
Gilan {Iran) 

( Original in Persian with English Rendering ) 


T 
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^ • 

i\\AJL N <X^» 

The foundations of all religions are one and the same. The 
Founders of all the religious systems of the world had and still have 
this point in view and preach to the jieople this laudable and praise¬ 
worthy fimdamental principle underlying every religion. 

Therefore, the foundations of all religions a^e one but struc- 
tores only are differently made. 

Sri Ramakrishna had taught this very principle to the world 
and all his endeavour had been to bring about a unity in all the 
religious systems of the world. It is, therefore, incumbent on 
every human being, of whatever creed he may be, to pray for his 
soul and to endeavour to establish permanently all the good works 
done by him for humanity. 

7 




37- Hasan Kashaki 
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(Eff§/wA Rendering) 

When few fneud^ amve a flower garden^ thf^y took at 
tht flowers that adorn the garden and see the flowers in iheLf 
different colours and bimpes. 

There is every likcLDiood that one of them will be attmeiLMl 
by the appearance of the flowerp the other by the sweet smell and 
the thiid by the freshness and the special attribules. 

But all of them combine equally in the piaise of the gardener 
and surely their attenUon is drawn to the beauty of the creator 
of the flowers and the flower garden. 

UnhesitatiDgly from their heart of hearts rises up a praise 
tor Him who is the creator of all, 

Sadi, the famous poet of Shlros (ifan), has in like manner 
sung his praise of Him—1 am enamoured of the w^rld, for the 
world m die result of His Iove» 

"I am in love with the w^hole world for the whole world is 
from Him." 

May the blessing be OH the soul of the ganlenerp Sri Rama- 
krishnal He brouglil into shape the flowersp imparted scent to 
thEm and combined them all into one unity, naindy, the Flower^ 
in the garden of the world. 

And those who go deep into the secrets of this wise gardener 
will feel themselves like dew-drops which every mom may aetde 
on the petals of any one of the flowers and at sunrise evaporate. 

38 ^ Prof. IIehuert G* Wood 
Binningham (Enghnd} 

I am the more sorry that I cannot be present in the Parlia¬ 
ment which is to be connected with the celebration of the first 
Centenary of Sri RomaJerishna. I have never foi^tten my first 
iatroduetion to him and his teaching through an article by Max 
MtlUer* which I read when f was sdlJ a schoolboy* It was almost 
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my first introductiun to the religious thought of Jndia imd to the 
comparative study ol religious. I h^vc nevux Iciit tlie feelings of 
iutejfst in and respect for the persoa and teaching of Sri Rama- 
krishna ^hkh were tben implanLed in me. 

1 am a convinced Christian* and my prayer is that all men 
may come to the kno^vledge of Cod tlifough Christ, but as a 
ChrhiUan I hold in honour a religious leader who can be acclaimed 
as a prophet of freedom of coziscience and inter-racial anUty. 


39. Dr. F* Thiotildek 

Secretary^ Dsukek^ AkaS$mie ( German Academy } 
Munich 

(Originai in German) 

Far Ihr Schrelben vom 23 - 7 -I 93 & danke ich Ihuen aufrichtig 
und kann Ihncn zn mein^ Fr&ude mittdlen^ dsL^ der Hidir 
Pnuudent der Deutschen Akadcmie smlasdich ein&& Bmptanges 
des .Maharajahs von Barodai der noch in dicsem Monat stattfinden 
soD, auf die Bedeutung Sri RamaJerishnas zu sprechen kommen 
und bei dieser Getegenheit auch der Hundertjahresfciiir gadenken 
wild. 

Fur die freiiiidlidie Obersendung des Festbenchtes danke 
jeh Ihnen vieimals. Wir haben mil grossem Interesse geseheiL, 
vrie weit die Wirkuiig dieses Philosophcn zu spuren ist und wie 
in alien ErdteOen seiner gedacht wiirde. 

{Englvih Rendf^ring) 

1 have plf^-ure in inlorming you that in comiection with the 
reception to be given to the Maharaja of Baroda* the President of 
OUT Academy (Prof. Karl Hausholer) will also Bpeak about Rama' 
krishna and about the CentoDaiy Celebrations. 

We are happy to sec how widely tlie influence cl this phflo- 
sopher is to be traced and that in all the {]uart^ of tbe world he 
h.is been thought of: 
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40. Prof. Othmar Spann 

Institute of Economics and Sociology, University 
of Vienna {Austria) 

(Translated from the original in German) 

It is an error to believe that there can be a purely empirical 
investigation. Every so-called induction must be based on a 
concept of the subject even if it be a hypothetical one. That is 
why the last methodological root of genuine investigation in the 
sciences of experience as in other sciences points always to the 
metaphysical. No science is possible without a metaphysical 
foundation, at any rate, no science of spiritual phenomena. 

41. Prof. Tan Yun-Shan 
Sino-Indian Cultural Society, Nanking 

The crisis through which the world is passing today and the 
yet darker ddiys that are ahead make it all the more necessary at 
the present moment to reiterate the message of harmony and 
oneness in the truth of which Sri Ramakrishna lived, moved and 
had his being, and which was so eloquently proclaimed to the 
world by his worthy disciple, the great Swami Vivekananda. 

Today as I remember Sri Ramakrishna, my mind flits across 
a distance of more than two thousand years when Confucius in 
China and Buddha in India preached a similar message for the 
well-being of humanity. The destiny of man has passed through 
so many changes since then; but its renewal into the creation for 
him of a happier social order based on imiversal peace and 
equality is yet to come, and it will come only when the teachings 
of those truest servants of humanity are understood and followed 
by every country in the world. 

42. Miss M. M. Sharples 

Honorary Secretary of the Society for Promoting the 
Study of Religions, London 

We wish you every success for good attendance at your 
interesting gathering. 
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43. Prof. Winternitz, German University, Prague 

(Czechoslovakia) (Since deceased) 

I wish I could come myself to read the paper before the 
Parliament. I could not wish for a better forum for the subject 
which is created in my paper. But unfortunately the state of 
my health does not permit me any travelling to distant parts at all. 

I wish cind hope your Parliament which is to conclude the 
Sri Ramaknshna Centenary Celebrations wdll be a full success. 

44. Pandit Madan Mohan MALA^^YA 

Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu University, Benares. 

Much regret my ill-health prevents my going Calcutta to 
take part in Centenary Celebrations Trust you and other fellow- 
workers will excuse my absence Heartily join with you all in 
spirit in doing honour to sacred memory of Paramahamsa 
(Telegram). 

45. C. ViJAYARAGHAVACHARlAR 
Ex-President, Indian National Congress 

lUn^ prevents attending Parliament of Religions plus 
Ramakrishna Centenary functions epoch-making nationally 
internationally prayerfully wishing success (Telegram). 

46. Sri Swami Jayendra Puri 
Mandaliswara, Benares 

Circumstances prevent my personal attendance in this great 
convention. All the same I welcome this admirable attempt to 
bring together all the great religions of the world on the common 
platform of unity and amity. Let us then forget even for a single 
day the ridiculous petty quarrels over things which are mere non- 
essentials of the religions. Let us remember even for a single 
day that we, the different peoples of the world, are all children 
of one God and a God without a second—Ekamevadvitiyam. 
Nay, more, let us remember even for a single day that in the One 
and Undivided God we, the indivisible parts of Him, are also one 
and undivided. The Hindu religion teaches that he is an inferior 
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or dovotee who wnraliips hia God only in a tfiiuple Of only 
in an image, and baa no regard for his Icnow-beings- But he la. 
a better bhahta who not only woi^ps his God but cbciishes 
rtigard for His otbex bhakias of any denominatioii, love for hia 
equals, compassion for his inferiors, and no feeling of antagonism 
to his enerairat, if there be any. The Hindu reUglon does not 
slop here, but goes even further and declares that he ia incompar¬ 
ably the best bkakta who realises his own sdf in all beings and 
all beings in his own Self without distinction of land, creed and 
caste, colour or sex. This Is the great Truth—the great mesaagc 
of our Vedsitia. I wish and pray to God that the life Of each 
and all of us may approximate to tlds great truth. I wish that 
this convention may be crowned with glory because of its noble 
endeavour towards the realiEation of this truth. That it is not a 
mere dream may lie perceived from the outstanding fact that the 
life of the great soul whose Centenary we arc celebrating was a 
proof positive of this truth. 

Om Sdntih\ .StfitftM! 

47. Sir P. S. Sivaswamv Iyeh 

Someiifflc Member of the Sxeeulivc CouncU 
Government of Madras 

Many thanks for your kind invitation to the Parliament of 
Rbli^oua to be held in Calcutta in March, 1^37, in connection 
with the Sri Rarnakrishna Centenary Celebrations. I very much 
regret that my health does not permit me to attend the Parliament. 

1 wish every success to the Conference, 

48, Hon'ble Ma. C. Kajacopalachahiajc 

Premier, CovetHntent of Madraa 

I beg to aclcnowledge receipt ol your kind invitation for the 
Ramakrishna Cenicuaiy' Parliament of Religions. 

1 am aony it wUJ not be powsible lor me to be present. 1 
wish the Parliament the success which the occasion and the 
efforts taken by devout souls richly deserve. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESSES 

I. Dr. Sir Brajendra Nath Seal, Kt., m.a., ph.d., d.sc. 

Ex-Vice-Chancellor, Mysore University 

Dear Friends, 

We are met today to celebrate the Centenary of the birth, 
or, as others would have it, the advent into this world, of Saint 
Paramahamsa Ramakrishna, and we must approach all questions 
in a calm and di^assionate spirit. 

More than twenty-five years ago, I wrote at Sister Nivedita's 
request a paper entitled, ' An Early Stage in Vivekananda's Mental 
Development,' which I concluded with an account of a visit I had 
paid to Vivekananda's master one stormy evening, with an 
accompaniment of thunder and lightning, and this well suited the 
mental commotion which that visit brought me to. And now in 
the calm and dispassion of approaching death, I deem it a 
privilege to be able to share in the Celebrations of the Centenary 
of one who in his sojourn on earth was above time and above 
space. 

ramakrishna's successive reugious experiences: growth 
AND development OF HIS REUGIOUS LIFE 

The successive stages in the growth and development of 
Ramakrishna's religious life are well-known and have been thus 
summarised: 

(1) In his early boyhood, he took part in popular shows and 
exhibitions such as Krishnalila and Gajan songs. He would play 
the part of Krishna or Siva in these popular shows. 

(2) On the death of his elder brother, he became priest at 
Dakshineshwar Kali-Bait (Temple of Kali). He wanted to see 
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Kilii the Divine Mother, and he threatened! to stab himself to 
death if Kah would not deign to appear. He waa half-mad and 
at last he had. as he thought, a ^'ision of KHi. 

(3) He now began tO practise auatecities. He took on him¬ 
self a vow to abjure woman and gold (feaiwfiil and kuHchtata). 
Taking gold in one band and mud in the other, he would mutter, 
'gold is mud and mud is gold,’ In the same way he cntiqueied 
all cravings of the Sesh and in the end he revered every woman 
as mother. 

( 4 ) Now came to him a youthful and beautiful woman who 
initiated him into T^tric Practices (jiadAnn^, I-ying on her lap 
he meditated on Kab. She was a VamdcAdriiii, uaiiig wine and 
desh in the ritnals of worship. He worshipped her as a naked 
goddess, and all sensual cravings were thus seared and burnt up 
in him. 

HtS SADHANAS A»D REUdlOtJS PHACTICES 

He sought to experience each religiou in its entirety in 
sddhand nr spiritual dlsdplme. Now he would be a Moslem 
fakir, with appropriate rituals, attitudes and garb, and now a 
Christian neophyte, stricken with a sense of sin and crying for 
salvation. There was nothing of mere pose or mere Lmagination 
in all this. Here was an individual soul who would enrich him¬ 
self with all human experience in religious life and history. And 
precious elements were thus added to bin Hindu heritage—the 
sense of human hrulherhoDd and equality from the Moslem faith, 
ami the need of salvation &om sin from Christiaaity. In the 
same way, Vaishnava sankirtana and music were added to his 
religious exercises. These became elements {fliigds) of his 
sddkand, 

EARLY PER&OKAl. ENFLinUtCEn OM RAMAtCRlsm^A 

{1} One of the early personal influences on Ramakrishna was 
that of saint Day^anda Sanmvati who took his stand on the 
Vedas as teaching the one Universal Religion and fought alt 
idolatry in a mOitant mood. But hk mllueuce could not be last¬ 
ing or deep. Ramakrbhna's genuineness led him to revolt against 
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Hindu practices. He would repudiate caste and even serve the 
methar (sweeper), which could hardly have been pleasing to the 
Orthodox Vedic brotherhood. He felt himself drawn to Tota 
Puri and other Indian saints and his experiences prepared him 
for his mission in life. It was Tota Puri who initiated him into 
sannydsa. 

(2) He came under the influence of the Brahmo Samaj, and 
probably this deepened his sense of divine motherhood which his 
worship of Kali had instilled into him. 

The New Dispensation as preached by Brahmananda Keshab 
Chandra broadened his religious outlook by giving him a keen 
sense of certain social evils and immoralities which had corrupted 
later Hindu religious practices. 

PARAMAHAMSA RAMAKRISHNA'S CENTRAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO RELIGIOUS LIFE AND IDEALS: HIS MYSTICISM 

(1) Ramakrishna, like Rammohun himself, was a composite 
personality. In contemplating truth from the absolute {nirupddhi) 
point of view he negatived all conditions and modes {upddhis), 
but from the relative or conditional {sopddhi) point of view he 
worshipped KaJi the Divine Mother as well as other modes and 
adumbrations of the Deity. He worshipped the one in all, and 
the all in one and he saw no contradiction but only a fuller 
reality in this. So also he reconciled sdkdta and tiitdkdfci updsatid 
(iconic and aniconic worship). For him there was nothing in the 
form of the Deity but God manifesting Himself. The antagonism 
between matter and spirit no longer existed for him. 

(2) What he refused to delude himself with was that he was 
above all conditions and all infirmities of the flesh. But in his 
trances {samddhi) he developed ecstasia in its purest form, such 
as has been rarely witnessed in the West in the rehgious world 
since the days of Eckhart and Tauler. 

(3) Like most Hindu saints he had an inexhaustible store of 
homely sayings, adages, metaphors, allegories, parables, which 
could bring spiritual truths home to the meanest understanding 
and even to the child. 
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EAMMOHUW. KE^H^HANDEA AND RAMAKRISHMA 

Rammohun Roy, the precursor and In a very real sen$e the 
father of modem India, sought the Univen^l Religion, the 
common bases of the Hindu, MoRlem, Christian and other faiths. 
He found that each of the aatioiisJ teligiaos was based on this 
cuoimon faith with a certain distinctive historical and cultural 
embodiment. 

It IS fiindamenta! to note that Rammohim Roy played two 
rtles tn his own person: 

(i) As a Universalist he formulated the creed of what was 
Called Nco-tlico-philMitbitjpy (^a, new love of Cod and Man') on 
po^tive and constructive lines. He construed the Cdyaiti on 
this basis. And, strange to say, this Hindu became one of the 
four fathers of the Unitarian creed and worship in tin; West, the 
-other three being Priee^ Priestley and Channing. 

(a) As a Nationalist Refoitner, Ranunohiin had a threefold 
mission: 

(a) As a Hindu Reformer he gave a Unitarian redaction of 

the Hindu Sdstras from the Veddni^ and Makd- 
nirvana Tantra. 

(b) As a Moslem defender of the [allb ho winte the Tuhfai- 

uLiluwahhidin and Monazar^iul Adiyan^ whldi 
were polemical worlds. 

(c) As a Christian tic gave a Unitarian version of the entire 

body of the scripture^j old and new, in his contra- 
venues with the Cbristiau missiodad^. 

Sammohtm was Urns id himself a univcisalist and three 
□atiuualisls all in one, 

Mahoishi Devendniaath organised the croed, rituals and 
{observances) in the Adi Biahmo Sam^j on a Hindu 
Uponishadic basis. 

The work of formulating Universal Religion, free from Hindu 
Or Chnstian theology, fell la Brahmananda Kezihabchandmk who 
attempted this on aji eclectic basis, and thus organized rituals and 
modes of worship. 
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In h\s darlicr days Kebhab msidu Clirisdanity the central 
rdigion* but in later ljf« he was dra\™ more and more to 
Vaislk^avism lor emotional religious exercises. This sclecti¥e 
eclecticism. 

He thus variegated and fuLhJIcd roligiuu and reUgious escperi- 
eiices, -AS well a_s ooiicepts< ritnals and worship in a W'ay never 
attempted before. ISuddhism, Chnstianity^ T alain and Vatslinav- 
ism^ nni to mentian other religions, each contributed its essence 
and substance to Keshab's religion oi Lbe New Dispeii^Hdon, and 
what Was new was the eclectic cult and culture. 

The next step (and it indeed a fundamental innovation) 
was lakim by Faiamahamsa Ramakibhna. The Paramahanbie. 
would experience each colt and rcUgion in its totality or as one 
whole cxpciiciice. 


HOW HE Dlt FeHiiD FROM BRAHMANAN1>A KESHAEtnANDRA 

Kesbabchandra would emphasise the central essence of trach 
rKligion and acknowledge its trutli. In ihes sense Brahmananda 
Keshab would aay, 7t is not that tvtzy religion C 0 Litaiu» truths, 
but every religion is true.' But as there are difierent religions it 
foUaws that tliey convey difiereut aspects of tmlh. They trans¬ 
cribe not a part bin the whole of liie^ each from one fundamealul 
standpoint. 

But the religions conteml with one another. Each claims 
that its positive iitandpoint is the only true snmdpoint and all 
other standpoints ore erroneous. But Keshab differed. He viewifd 
life from all thtssE different standpoints cclocticaJIy* He selected 
from each religion what he cun^deced its essence, both tlmuretica! 
ami practical. He formuJated a collation of all these partial 
aspects in the BrahmD faith and more especially in the NT^w 
DbipetnsaHon creed. 

Put more briefly. Keshab^s view is that every religion as 
represented by its ccnttiLl ^isence is true. But it does nut contain 
the whole truth* wbkh can be viewed only from an eclectic stand¬ 
point, Thu New Dispensatkju would select the distinctive central 
essence from each religinn. 
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But KeshabcbaiBdm must not be misunderstood, lie believed 
with in Uik uiiily of al] ri!lJgioii£r butp ‘d& bu said^ he 

meant not the coUection of Truths but the unification of truths 
in one ideaL Unity and nnJversolkm intislp therefore, qualify 
eclecticism and secure an international expression of religion. 
Thia woa Roominhun'u Unlvcmli s m. 

There were later developments of the New Dispensation creed, 
and the final phase was reached in the conception of a hannoby 
of religions In the form of a synthetic faith and their 'amalgama- 
tion in a b^utiM synthesis/ This synthesis is, of course, 
entirely diQcrent from a synthesis of cultures. 

Finally, it should be noted that the foundations of the New 
DisjKnsatinn weie laid in t379-t8Sa after the Sadhoiai^l ochiom, 
and that subsequent developments of doctrine came to Ugbt 
(i) under Pnitap Chandra Majumdar's lead in favnnr of an 
onentaJ version of Christian faith (Oriental Christ), and (z) under 
Gonr Go\nnda tJpadhyaya^e lead in faveur of a Veda^Vedanta- 
Pur^Ic version of the New Dispensation^ The New Dispensa¬ 
tion creed, as it standa now* h an amalgam of all these three 
phases. 

Subject to these qualifications,. Kebab's creed eclectic^ 
Heris it was that Kaniakdshna di^ered from Keshabchondni. 
Indeed be dififered from Ms predecessors in two essential respects: 
(ij He maintained that the pjnaclices of each Teligion with 
its rituals and disciplines give its essence more really 
and vitaLy than its theoretiL^ dogmas or creeds; and 

[a) It is not by sclertive eclecticism but by syncretkm and 
the whole-hearted acceptance of a religion that its 
full value and worth could be fbalised and 
expcrJenccd. 

Ramakrishaa held that selective extracta would kill the vital 
element in each religion. He would be a Ulndu with the Hindu, 
a Moslem with the Moslem and a Christian with the Christian 
in urder to experiencf! the whole truth and efficacy uf each of 
these religions, But he would not practise different ruligkiiis 
disciplliiisi of hold difTcrent croeds at one and the rirne. The 
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observances, practices and liluala nf each religion are organic to 
it. He would tentatively accept the whole creed luad ritual of the 
Moslem (or of the Christian Catholic). in order to experieoroe its 
religions efficacy and truth. In all this there might be tempta¬ 
tions or pitfahSr but one must be as an innocent child or habOi and 
pass unscathed through fire. It was thus that Qio Faiamahamsa 
passed successively Llirough Chriirtian and Moslem experiences. 
Such wafl the ParamahanisaVs Syrjcretisro. 

rt!E goes now of ASCtricisM ant of celibacy 

The great founders cl Kehgion have lieen f^annyasin$ or 
ascetics, Sudj were the Buddha and the Christ, Such were also 
St, Francis of Assisi, Chaitan.ya and RamakrishnaK Most of them 
forsook their wives or mothers for bringing redemption to man¬ 
kind- The wives and mothers of the ^vioum nf Tnankiiid have 
thus suffered vicarimuily. Celibacy was the ideal of these reli¬ 
gious teachers. 

OTFrEH UJEAtS 

Chinese and Greek teachers of mankind as well as die Indian 
Rishis of old did not forsake the life of the world, TMs is 
the case with Gandhi, This is also the modem ideal, 

MODEBNISM IS KEIJOIQ^ 

Kaniakri^hna w-as thus a cosmic Humanist in religion and 
not a mere nationalist. He ga\'* the impulse and initiativo and 
this must be completed in ottr age. 

One such Characterktic note of OUi day, derived from 
Christianity, in faith in a suffering God, the faith of the dis^ 
possessed milljona aa well as of the outcasts of Humanity.. And 
not in religion only, as religion is ordinarily undcraiood, 
Kumanisin has now various new phased and developments. 
Lt-A\'{ng out Coinptti's poaitivistic humanism with its wumhip of 
the 'Grand Eire* (Great Bemg) ajid Babism, with its offshoot, 
Bahaism, the religion of human brotherhood,—we may him to 
later pliaaes such as the new centept^ of religion without a God 
{as in Julian Huxley and many others of our day). This ts not 
all. Impersonal ideals of Truth* Beauty and Goodnc&H have 
6 
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somctLmcs repUced the oLd faith in a personal God. And it k 
not merely the religimis wntiment which claims its own pabulum 
in our day. A pasaiou for Scknct, for Philosophy or for 
Scientific Philosophy, a passion for Art or lor raM (aesthetic 
sentiment) in general k the badge of modernkm In our eulLure 
and seeks to displace much of the old religious senUnvent. 
Herbert Spencer's agnostickm, Danvin's ehaxacteikLk; impai^sivi!- 

which k only the Bacottian dryUght of old, and John Stimit 
Mill's athekm which would conserve the value of religion without 
iLs berliekp with agnosticism and Zomastrian dnalism as occasional 
variants—all these are only examples in our day of the man in 
<)uest oE a God. 

PAELUMECT or RELIGIONS 

Our present quest is for a Parliament of Religions, a qu<st 
which we seek In volet! Ln this assembly. But this Is only a 
stepping Slone to a Parliamem of Man or a Fedeiation of World 
Cultures. 

Articles of faiths, creeds and dogtuas divide num frnm man. 
But we seek in religion a meeting gmiiind of Humanity* What 
we mnt k not merely Uuiveisal Religion in Its qiimtesEiencB, as 
Rsjnmohun fought it in hk earlier day?i>-—not merely an eclectic 
rdigion by compounding the dktinctive essences, tiieoreticial as 
well as pmcHpalj of the different religions^ as Keshabchandiu 
sought it, but experience as a whole as it has unfnlckd it^lf in 
the hktory of man, and thk can be realised by US, as Rama- 
kiishna taught, by syncretic practice of RtrlJgiun by being a 
Hindu with the Hindu^ a Mo^lpm with the Moslem, a Chiistian 
with the Christian and a UnJvorsalkt with the Universalistp and 
all this as a sLepping stone to the Ultimate ReoUsatioa of God¬ 
in-Man and Mandn-God, 

I liave hitherto spoken of the Farliaiiu^nt of Religions, taking 
religion in the concrete* but I will now take religion and religious 
experience as a force organising life and history. 

Religion In this broader sense* as distingukhed from ruHginns 
in the concrcLe, k a force Lhnt oiganbes life pnd life activities. All 
culture and all concepts, in factn ore dominated by the idea of 
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Ruli^oa at this stage. Food, sex-relations, the family^ tnbal life 
and warfare are all regulated by the religioiia ideaL Frnpirical 
Sdeacu and the falk-Hfe are grouped round the central idea of the 
religion of a race or people. And, in ibi> course ol pmgrests. the 
higher religious aie evolved, and the Parliament of Kcligions is 
the apex of this ascending course of religious evolution. 

But the rdJgioug expresaiou is not only expression of the 
Ulliniatc Experience. We have also Science^ Fhlk^ldiy or 
(better) Scientific Philosophy, Art or the Aesthetic seusibUityp 
fnsu {sentiment) or or again mystical expcrieucc, all 

these being phases of Humanism. And the consummation b to 
be faiind in cosmic Humanism which frees Humaabiu from its 
limitation of outlook fay hudiDg man in the Universe and the 
Universe in Man. And we must seek to be free not of this or 
that state but of the solar systcnip suici the stellar systerrts and 
beyond^ m one word, of thfi Universe. 

The Parliament of Religions b but the vanguard, and 
heralds the approach of r new order^ The personal life which 
has hitherto been the centre of developments must make room 
for Larger pci^tialities, such as the masses, the community and 
the age and all thb must conscioii^dy leguUte humanity. In 
other words— 

(a) The mass cousclousncss or the mass mind must be the 

niling idea of the conung order of Hiiin;mism. 

(b) The community life will seek its satkfactiou as an 

ijitermediaTy between the individual and the State. 

(c) The next stage m this evolution w^iU be the ruling idea 

of the age or the age conseiousneaa. 

{d) And tills is to he completed by the consciousness of 
the race (or humanity as a whole) as the dominant 
factor in our evolvhig life. 

Our immediate objective today Is a ParUament of EeL;^nn.SH 
Rut in my veiw this is only a prelude to a larger Parliamentp the 
ParliRtnent of Man, v'oictng the Federation of World Cultures, as 
I have said^ and what this will seek to establish is a synthetic 
view of life conceived not staticaDy but dynamicaLly as a pro¬ 
gressive cvotulion of Humanity, 
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2. C. L, Chen 
Consul-General China, 

Ffti:cNDS, 

Before I intmduce the spisakets of iMa nbomiiLg's session of 
die ParlianiEat of RdigiooSp permit me to say a few words by way 
of introduction. We are met today in this intellectual centre of 
India to discuss seriously the religious problein?i of life. Swaiui 
Vivekananda oncR aaidp ** Perish ludiap perish aU religion in the 
world/" At this period when the nations of the world are seem¬ 
ingly embarking upon a mad policy of increased oim^ent for 
war of offence and defence^ how fitting it is that India iJiuuld 
again come forth to sound and herald the message of religionj the 
message of brotherhood* love and peace. The intellectual 
religious masters of th^ w'Orld gute sharing with you Indians today 
the work of enlightenment. You Indians have searched your 
mind long and patiently, aiid you possess a synlhetic knowledge 
of God which other peoples do not seem to havcp In the intensity 
of your researches^ peril apSi tliere are poiuL^ you have ovtriooked. 
Maybe tiome of these points wiJJ be suggested nnd made known 
to you by the addresses and speeches of tlie foreign reprefientativea 
to this Parliament of Kcligions. A bewildered world today is 
groping in the dark. Where is the pathway of Life? WTiat is 
the solution to all our doubts and misgivings? May the delibera¬ 
tions of this Parliament of Religinns blare the path to truth, to 
peace and goodw^ among men, yea, to God Himself 1 

3. SW'AMl Abhedakanda 
Calcuita 


StSTEaS AKD BaOlHEfiS. 

In thill age when material prosperity and cornmerdiil 
supremacy are die ideals and niling powers of a civilised jia^iiun; 
when each nation distrusting its neighboujs is armed Ln the teeth 
with infernal w^eapons of death to protect its self-interest and to 
massacre its Irmoceat neighbours with'Luumaginablo violence as it 
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is msnifttstfid tcxJay iti a civUiwd country like SpaiQ Ul Eumpe; 
when lilt insatlablcr greed of a civUized nation led by tht most 
powerful Dirtelor has subdued and conqiierBcI by means fair or 
foul a weaker nation as it has been In the case of Aby?>flinia.; when 
human beings are lugaidcd as soulless machinea fitted to become 
the fodder of cannon and machine guns; when in the East snuilar 
strife and conflict are rife, and when the abominable connnunalism 
is sucking the heart’s bbod like the mythical vampire in India:— 
it is high time that the message of peace and goodwill and love 
for one's enemy as was taught t%vo thousand years ago by the 
Tn«.L - and geode Son of Man in Galilee should once again be 
heralded and cmpliaaiitfd with full spiritual force to suit the condi- 
tious of the present time. 

To fulfil this great purpose,—to establish righteiouBness and 
to dtstroy evil—^the Alnughty Lord has manifested Himself in the 
form of BhagaiTin Sri Rnniakrishna, at whose Centenary this 
Parliament of Religions is convened. 

The present nphraval of the spiritual tide, the waves of which 
traversing nearly one half of the world have touchfd the shores 
of America, was produced by the Cbriat-like cbaiscter and divine 
personality of Bliagavau Sri Ramokrishna who is recognized 
throughout India as the greatest saint of modem India, and 
revered and lionoiired today by all classes of Hindus as the Ideal 
Manifestatioa {AvatAM) of the Divine glory- His life was so 
wonderful and unparalleled tliat within ten 3''^hrs after his 
departure from this earth, it attracted the admiration, respect and 
reverence, not only of all classes of people of India, but also of 
many of Uie distinguished English and German scholaiB of the 
nineteenth century, who happened to know something about him. 

A short account of the life of Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna 
appeared for the first time in the January number of the Itnp^al 
end ^Harlerly Review of iSpd under the title of " A Modem 
Hindu Saint,” It was an able article penned by Pmf. C. H, 
Tawney who was for many years the Professor of Sanskrit in the 
Calcutta University and the diatinguished Librarian of India House 
in Loudon. Tliifi article aroused the intereai of a great many 
European schclars, among whom the lute Prof, Max MtlUer show- 
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ed his apprudadon by publisiiiiig to the August number of tbr 
Ninst^r^nih C^Htury of 1896 a sbc^rt slcfitcb of this Hindu Saint's 
life^ entitled “ A Real Mahatman."' Ip this celebrated ardrje, 
which was for some time die aubjeet of severe criticism both 
in Engkiid and in India among many of the Christian mk^onanes 
and the Theosophists, the noted Professor showed the dtherence 
between the imaginary Mahatmas of the Thtrusopbktg and the 
real Mahdimnn or the great soul of India^ who had reached God- 
consdousness and had manifested Divinit}’^ in aU the actions of hia 
daily life^ He gave a biicf account of the eartraordinoiy life of 
Sri Ranjohrishna paying him the highest tribute uf honour and 
respect that a Christian scholar could give to a Divine monlfesta- 
tion to the so-called heathen land. Later, to 1S96, he compiled 
and published RjjMaoris His Eife ^nd Siiyitigs, colioettog 
more facts about the life, and sayings of this excmplaiy ch a meter 
perfumed with Divine persouality. 

In 1903 the Vodanta Society of New York, U, S. A , published 
in a separate volume the slayings of Bbagavan Sri Kanmkrishnap 
and the G<jspcl of R&maktishna with an uitruduction by Swomi 
Abhedanonda in 1907- The unscctarinn and univoraaL teachings 
of Sri Ramakrishna attracted the attention of the sincere and 
earnest seekers after Truth among the Christians of America and 
Europe ; and the same Gostp^l of Ramakrishna (New^ York edilion]! 
was transJated into Spanish and was published in Buenos Aires 
in South America to 1915. It w^as abo translated into Portugu^ 
and publislied from Bnuil, South America. In Kurope U was 
translated and published in Danj^^ Sca.ndinavian ajid Czecho- 
Slovakian languages. 

The well renowned artist* the late Frank Dvdr^ of Ptagrm* 
Am>triap after reading this Cos^f, was so deeply impressed that 
he painted the life-size portrait of Sri fCaniakrishim. 

In 1925 The Life of Sri Ramakriskn^ with an introduction 
by hlr K. Gandhi was published by tlie Advaita Ashram of 
May'svati to India. Later nn the celebrated French saii'aut 
Romoto KoUand wrote The Life of Ramaknshna In French to 
192S, which was tranalaied into English by E. F. Malcolni Smith 
and wofi published by the Advaita Ashram in 1930* Id t h i s 
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volimiff Romain Rollaiid said ‘ AUowing for differences of 
country and time Ranrakralma is the yoonger brother of our 
Christ" (p. *5). 

The late Prof. Majr Muller was deeply impressed by the 
originality of this great saint and real .VaAnItJwax who was not 
brought up within the precincts of any iinivernity and who drew 
the waters of his wisdont neither from any book or scmptuie. 
nor from any andent prophet, but dirficdy from the eternal 
fountain-head of ill knowledge and wisdom. He reached the 
goal of all religions, cot by followiiig the path that was laid 
down bv any religious prophet or spiritual leadicr of any cotinttyi 
but by fnlbmiig a path which was original and untinddcn !l||^ any 
of the Saviours of the world. The late Prof. Max Muller w*as ab*o 
struck by the broad, liberal and absolutely unsectarian spirit which 
pervades the utterances of Bhagav’an Sri Ran^akrishna. Indeed, 
the life and sayings of the Bhagavan have given a death-blow 
to the sectarian bigotry and fartaticism of the sO'Called religious 
world. WbcMiocvcr has read ha sayings is impressed with the 
universality of his spiritual ideals which embrace Ihc ideals of all 
mankind. 

From his childhood Sri Ra niakrishna fought against all 
sectarian doctrines and dogmas, yet at the sme time, be showed 
that all sects and creeds were but the paths which lead sincere 
and earnest souls to the one Universal Cioal of all wliginns. 
Having realLucd the highest ideal of every religion, by following 
the methods and practicfia of the various sects and creeds of the 
world, Rliagavan Sri Ramakrishiia gave to humanity whatever 
spiritual experietires and realizations he had acquired through 
sSdkAna, Every idea which he gave was fresh from above and 
unadulterated by the product of human intellect, culture or 
scholastic education. Each step of his life from babyhood to 
tlic last moment was I'Xtraoiditiaiy'i F.veiy stage was like the 
unloldmeut of a chapter of a new scripture, especially written out 
by the unseen Hand to befit the minds of the East and the West 
and to fulfil the sjiiritual needs of the twentieth centiiiy. 

This great sage Showed in his life how to cultivate the ftearch 
alter God and proved, by his example, that wherever there is 
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extreme longing to see God, there is the nearness of the realization 
of the Absolute Truth. The life of this great " Real Mahatman " 
has been the grand testimony to the fact that even in this age 
Divinity can be reached and that Divine perfection can be acquired 
by those who are pure in heart, chaste, simple and who can 
devote their whole heart and soul to God for spiritual realization 
alone, and not for any material gain. 

We have neither seen nor heard of a character purer, simpler, 
more chaste and more godly than that of this ideal Mahatman, 
Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna. He was the personification of purity 
and chastity, and embodiment of truthfulness. His life was a life 
of absolute renunciation and he never cared for the pleasures and 
comforts of earthly existence. The only comfort, pleasure, or 
happiness which he felt in his life was at the time when he was 
in the blissful state of samadhi or God-consciousness—when his 
soul being liberated from the bondage of physical body soared 
high in the infinite space of the Absolute and entered into the 
abode of Everlasting Peace and Blessedness. 

He could separate his soul from the cage of the physical 
organism at his will, and he had p>erfect control over this great 
yoga power {vibhiiti). He never recognized earthly relations, but 
God was his father, mother, brother, sister and everything. 

Ramakrishna taught that every woman, old or young, was the 
representative of the Divine Mother on earth. He worshipped God 
as the Mother of the Universe, and the Divine Mother, as he often 
used to say, showed him that all women represented the Divine 
Motherhood on earth. For the first time in the religious history 
of the world, this idea was preached by a Divine Incarnation and 
up>on it depends the salvation of men and especially of women of 
all countries from immorality, corruption and all other vices which 
prevail in a civilized community. It was Ramakrishna who by 
his own example established the truth of spiritual marriage on 
the soul plane alone, and not on the physical, even in this age 
of sensuality. He had a wife whom he always treated with rever¬ 
ence and whom he always looked upon as the representative of 
his Divine Mother. He never had any sex relation with her, or 
with any woman, on the phy’sical plane. His wife, the Blessed 
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Virgin, Sarada Devi, lived like an embodiment of Divine Mother¬ 
hood with innumerable spiritual children zu’ound her. She, 
in turn, always regarded the Bhagavan as her Blessed Mother 
Divine in a human form. 

Up to the last moment of his earthly career the Bhagavan was 
absolutely pure, chaste and a perfect child of his Divine Mother 
of the Universe. Furthermore, he uplifted the ideal of woman¬ 
hood on the spiritual plane by accepting his guru in the form of 
a woman. No other saviour or spiritual leader has ever given such 
an honour to womanhood in the annals of religious history. 

The mission of Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna was to show by 
his living example how a truly spiritual man, being dead to the 
world of senses, can live on the plane of God-consciousness ; it 
was to prove that each individual soul is immortal and potentially 
Divine. His mission was to establish harmony between religious 
sects and creeds. For the first time it was absolutely demonstrated 
by Ramakrishna that all religions are like so many paths leading 
to the same Goal, that the realization of the same Almighty Being 
is the highest Ideal of Christianity, Mohammedanism, Judaism, 
Zoroastrianism, Hinduism, as well as of all other religions 
of the world. Sri Ramakrishna's mission was to proclaim the 
eternal Truth that God is one but has many aspects, and that the 
same one God is worship|>ed by different nations under various 
names and forms ; that He is personal, impersonal and beyond 
both ; that He is with name and form and yet nameless and form¬ 
less. His mission was to establish the worship of the Divine 
Mother and thus to elevate the ideal of womanhood into Divine 
Motherhood. His mission was to show by his own example that 
true spirituality can be transmitted and that salvation can be 
obtained through the grace of a Divine Incarnation. His mission 
was to declare before the world that psychic powers and the 
power of healing are obstacles in the path of the attainment of 
God-consciousness. 

Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna possessed all the yoga powers, 
but he seldom exercised those powers, especially the power of 
healing diseases. Moreover, he always prevented his disciples 
from either seeking or exercising those powers. But one power 
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which we have seen him frequently exercise was the Divine power 
to transform the character of a sinner and to lift a w^orldly soul 
to the plane of superconsciousness by a single touch. He would 
take the sins of others upon himself and would purify them by 
transmitting his own spirituality and opening the spiritual eyes of 
his true followers. 

The days of prophecy have passed before our eyes. The 
manifestations of the Divine powers of one who is worshipped 
today by thousands as the latest Incarnation of Divinity, we 
have witnessed with our eyes. Blessed are they who have seen 
him and touched his holy feet. May the glory of Sri Ramakrishna 
be felt by all nations of the earth, may his Divine power be mani¬ 
fested in the earnest and sincere souls of his devotees of all 
countries in all ages to come, is the prayer of his spiritual child 
and servant. 


4. Kaka Kalelkar 

Bharatiya Hindi Sahiiya Parishad {Indian Hindi 
Literature Society), Wardha, C. P. 

( Opening Speech ) 

Friends, 

We are all meeting at a time when all the religions of the 
world are on their trial. Religion is the binding force and yet 
men have been quarrelling ^^^th one another in the name of religion. 
We have today to vindicate the place of religion as the greatest 
binding force in human life. I am glad that we are meeting here 
in the name of the spiritual giant of India—Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa. It was he who proved to us, not by intellectual 
process but by going through the spiritual experiences, that all 
the religions are true, that all are equally acceptable and all are 
equally elevating. That is why the Parliament of Religions ought 
to meet in the name of Sri Ramakrishna. The first Parliament 
was held in 1893 at Chicago, and the illustrious disciple of Sri 
Ramakrishna went there to represent India. Today the Parlia¬ 
ment has come to India and it is held in the name of Sri Rama- 
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kiishna. Bfforr 1 procted, I shoiild like to read here a letter 
whidi I received from Mahatma Gandhi by way ef blessing. It 
i 5 of course in Hindi. Rendered into English, the letter w^ould 
read: 

'" You are gomg lo the Dhama SflftAd—the PariiamEnt of 
Religions. It is associated with the holy name of Sri Rajua- 
krishnaH 1 do hope tliat the SabhS will do something that will 
give a lead and will guide the fnllow«rB of all faittun. What will 
the parliajnent say iu respect Of all the religions? Are all thn 
leligions egnal as we hold or is there any one particular religion 
which IS in the sole possession of truthp the rest being dthpr on- 
true or a Tnixtuie of truth and errors as many beUeve? The 
opinion of the Parliament in such matters must pmve hdpfnl 
guidance for us/' 

I sho trust that wo shall meet here, as hearts meeting hearts, 
not on the mteUectual plane, but on the spiritual phnio. We 
mu^t be able to turn out something useful to mankind, 
whatever I have got to say* 1 shall say at the end. 

(Concluding Remarks) 

FnmKnSp 

When religions come together^ they always come with evils. 
Sir Francis Youaghusbanil has cited a beaudful and happy sunile* 
vjs,> every child thinks that its own rnotlier Ls the best. But 
children do uot force upon other childien to accept their mothers. 
That is the wisdom children have. If all rdigions to show 
that same wisdom without inviting people to renounce their religion 
and follow a particular religion os the only true religion, T think 
we shall have cleared all conflicts. The very idea of the Farlia- 
merit of Religioris is, 1 suppose, based on this a^timption and it is 
a fact that all religions are true. 

Friends, by way of Dlustration I shall say a few words to the 
religions of the w^orid. My faith lies in religion* If we are to 
judge by the presfuit piactice!^* they wilt ail prove to be false, for 
the organizatiou of reHgiou has been at faults All these things. 
1 suppose, are the technique of the pursuit of power * pursuit of 
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powur imd piufsiiit of goodnc^ are diifermt things, and the 
puisuit of goodness has its own power. Therefore let m come 
togetlier oa tin: phiDe of morals aod spirituality and not merely 
on the intellectual plane. There are many problems cr 3 nng for 
soludon from the religions of the world; for lostaiKCp women arc 
not free, children are not happj", and more than that the domestic 
atiimals are not happy. They also belong to the greater tiumaiilLy 
and therefore we unist aianre them of some comfort and peace. 

I suppose, espedaUy in India* as Mahatma Gandhi has pointed 
out, the cow 13 not safe.^ The domestic anlmala that serve us 
ought to be served and protected. That is. 1 think, a part ot the 
work of such a Parliainent of Religioiuip which it ought to lie able 
to do. \lfTiat has reUgion to say on these matters? That is the 
question which the world is asking of this PaTliament today, 1 
suppose by coming together like this, and Uiioklug togcllicr, we 
ought to find some solutions for these prahlems* 1 have done^ 


5. Rabixdsa Nath TAt;ORE 
CalcuttJj 

Futends, 

When I was a^ed to address tills distinguislicd gatberiiig, I 
Vi-as naturally reluctant* lor 1 do not know if f can be called 
religious In tlie current sense of the term> not chilniing as my 
possession any particular idea of God, authorized by some time- 
honoured ijifititudon. If* in spite of all this, I have accepted this 
honour* it is only out of respect to the memory of the great saint 
with whose Centenary the present Parliament is assodated. 1 
v^enerate Paramahamsa I>eva because he, in au arid age of rchgious 
nihilism, proved the truth of our spLritiml heritage by realissing it* 
because the largene^ of his spirit could comprehend setitiingly 
antagonistic modes of ^iUdhand^ and been use the simplicity of 
hb soul shames for all time the pomp and pedantry of pontiRs 
and pundits. 

I have nothing new to tell you, no esoteric truth to prepoiind 
to you. f am a mere poelp a Inver of men and of creation. Put 
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since love givts a certain iflsijcht, I m^y perhaps daim to liave 
sometini^ caught the hushed voice of hiunajiily and felt its sup* 
pTiifiSfd longing for the Infliiite. I hope 1 do not belong to tho&e> 
WhOfc bom in a pnsnn-hoiiiic;, never have the gCK>d Juck to know 
that it is a prison, who are blissfully unaware that tlie cossiliness 
of their fiimiture and profusencss of the provisions for their 
comfort act as invisible in a castle of vanity tliat rob them 
not only of thdr freedom but even of the desire for it^ 

The degree of tbiK freedom is measured according to oux 
realization of the Inftoite whether in the outer world, or in the 
inner Ufe^ fn a narruiv room wc may have as nmcli space eis is 
necessary for living and for the exercise of our muscles: the 
food may be more tlian sufCdcnt^ It may even be sumptuous ; 
yet our inborn craving for what we may call the more, the un- 
attained, if not aJtogether killed, lemalns unsatished. Wc arc 
deprived of the Infinite, which is freedom of range* both in the 
Duter world as wdl as in the ceaseless variety of the world of 
our experience. 

But a mare pmfaimdly intimate perception of the InOnlte lies 
in that Intensity of oiir consdousness, which we can only attain 
when we realize ultimate value In some ideal of perfection* when 
in the realization of some fact of onr life we become aware nf 
an indcQiiable trutli tliat iiumcnsely transcends it. We^ in our 
human nature^ have a hunger for bhumd, for immensity, for 
stMUClhing a great deal more than vibat we need bnmedlately for 
the purposes of life. Men all through their history have been 
struggling to realize this truth according to the unfolding of their 
idea of the boundless, and have been gradually changing their 
methuda and plans of existence, constantly meeting failures, but 
never owning final defeat. 

We find that animals have their evolution along the. Une of 
the race. They have their individua! life which ends with their 
death. But even in them there is a touch of the Tnfinih; which 
urges them to outlive their nwn life in the life of the race* accept¬ 
ing sufferings and making sacrifices for its sake. The spirit of 
sacrifice in the parenhs is this touch of tlie Infiiutc—the motive 
power which makes tlie race life possible, which helps to develop 
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tbosc faculties in them \h^t ^iU toabL^ tb^ir descendants to feud 
better €ppor1hinity for food and sheUer. 

But in human beings has been further evolved a sartse of 
the Lohixite that goes far beyond the stmggle for physical life 
which menely occupies extended tune and extended space. Man 
has reoUied that a life of perfeciinn is not merely a life of 
extension, but one which has its Selfless enjoyment of the great 
and the beautlfuL 

After we have evolved this seilso of the beantiltiL of the 
gtxxl, of something that we caQ truthp^w^hich is deeper and 
larger tiran any number of facts.—we have come into an altogether 
difEerent atmofipheie from that wherein the animals and trees 
have their existence. But we have come into this higher realm 
only very lately* 

Ages and ages have passed, dominated by ihc life of what we 
cail the self^ which is Lnicnl upon seeking food and shelter, and 
upon the perpetuation of the mce. But there is a m>^eribus 
tu^an waiting for its full lecognidon, whidi does not entirely 
ackiiuwledgE lo^-alty to phjwal claims. Its mystery constantly 
trouhles us and we are not yet fully at ea_Re in this region^ We 
call it spiritml. That word is vague, only because we have not 
ycl l>e;uii able to realize its meaning completely. 

We ore groping in the dark^ nut yet dear in our idea of the 
ultimate meaning at the centi^ of this world. Nevertheless 
dirough the dim light which reaches m across tlie barriers of our 
physical existence, we aeem to have a Stronger faith in this 
spiritual life than in the physical. For even those who do not 
believe in the truth which we cannot detme, but call by the naroe 
of spirit,—even they are obliged to behave as though they did 
beliEVe it Lo be tmcp or at any rate, truer than the world which 
is evident to our senses. Aiid so even they are often willing to 
accept death <—the teimination of thk phyniral Life,—£or the sake 
of the true, the good and the beautiful. Thb fact expresses 
man's deeper urge for freedom, for liberation of itself in the realm 
of the litaillEss where he realizes his reLationshjp with the truth 
which rclats him to the universe in a dbluteresltHi spirit of love. 
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WhflR Buddha preached —the reLahooship of harmoDy 

-—not ODJy with hunisui but with all crtadoiip did he not 

have this tnith in his mind that our treatment of tht; world is 
wrohg when we solely neat it sui a fact which can be known and 
used for our own personal neseds? Did he not feel that the true 
meaningf of creatioii can be underaLood only thmugh love because 
it is an olema! expression of love which waJts for Its answer from 
Otar soul emariiCipatcd from the bouda^ of self? This emancipa- 
tiou cannot be negative in character, for love cau never lead to 
negation. The perfect freedom Is in a perfect harmony of 
rcLiLionsldp and nol in a mere severance of bondage. Freedom 
havS no contentp and therefore tio meanings where it has nothing 
but iLself. The suid^s emanEipatioai is in the fidtiimerit of its 
relation to the central truth of evei>lMng that there b which is 
impossible to dchne because it comes at the end of all debnitiozis. 

The disdnetive feature of nmteriaJism is the measurability of 
its outward expressJoup which is the same thing as the hniteuess 
of its boimdaiies^ And the disputes^ civil and criminal which 
have raged in the hLstorj" of man* have mostly been over these 
same boundaries. To incaase one's own bounds one has neces¬ 
sarily to encroacb upon those of other?t. So, because the pride 
of Power is the pride of tjuantity. pride ol the mtrre number of 
its recruits and victima, the most pow'erful telescope, when pointed 
in the direction of Powder* firiJs to reveal thu shorv of peace bcwss- 
the sea of blood. 

Such is the tragedy that so oftcu our hi^ory wdim 

this love of powerp which is really the love of aelf, domineers 
over the religious life of man* for then the only means by Avhich 
man could hope to set his sspirit free* itself becomes the worst 
enemy of that freedom. Ol all fettem tliose that falsely assume 
spiritual designations are the most difficult to break, and of all 
dungeons the most terrible are those Invisible ones where men's 
soub are imprisoned in ^If-delustou bred by vanity, For^ the 
undisguised pursuit of self hiui saJety in its opeojKfss., like 
hith exposed to the s^Lin and air. But the self-magnificationp with 
i(<i cpiisefjueat thwarting of the best in man, that goes on un¬ 
ashamed when relJgiuu deadens into sretarianism is a perverse 
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form of worldliness under the mask of religion ; it constricts the 
heart into narrowness much more effectively than the cult of the 
world based upon material interests can ever do. 

Let me try to answer the question as to what this Spirit is, 
for the winning of which all the great religions were brought 
into being. 

The evening sky is revealed to us in its serene aspect of 
beauty though we know that from the fiery whirlpools which are 
the stars, chaotic outbursts clash against one another in a conflict 
of implacable fury. But lidvasyamidam saruam ,—over and 
through it all there is spread a mysterious spirit of harmony, con¬ 
stantly modulating rebellious elements into creative unity evolving 
ineffable peace and beauty out of the incoherently battling com¬ 
batants perpetually struggling to elbow out their neighbours into 
a turmoil of dissolution. 

And this great harmony, this everlasting Yea,—this is Truth 
that bridges the dark abysms of time and space, reconciles 
contradictions, imparts perfect balance to the unstable. This all- 
pervading mysteiy is what we call spiritual in its essence. It is 
the human aspect of this truth which all great personalities have 
made their own in their lives and have offered to their fellow- 
beings in the name of various religions as means of peace and 
goodwill—as vehicles of beauty in behaviour, heroism in character, 
noble aspiration and achievement in all great civilizations. 

But when these very religions travel far from their sacred 
sources, they lose their original dynamic vigour, and degenerate 
into the arrogance of piety, into an utter emptiness crammed with 
irrational habits and mechanical practices ; then is their spiritual 
inspiration befogged in the turbidity of sectarianism, then do they 
become the most obstinate obstruction that darkens our vision of 
human unity, piling up out of their accretions and refuse dead¬ 
weights of unreason across our path of progress,—till at length 
civilized life is compelled to free its education from the stifling 
coils of religious creeds. Such fratricidal aberrations, in the guise 
of spiritual excellence, have brought upon the name of God whom 
they profess to glorify, uglier discredit than honest and defiant 
atheism could ever have done. 
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The reason bfcause sv^ctajiaubkin, like £romc vaiacioiiis 
parasite, fe^ds tipOD the ^e^gion whose colour it assumes, ex- 
haostiug it so that it knf^ws not vfhen its spirit Is sucked dry. 
It titilizca the dead skiit for its habitation^ as a stronghoid for 
its unholy instirict of fight, its piutis vaioglonoiisiicss. herccly 
CDDtfUuptuDus of its noighbours' articles of faith* 

Sectarian votaries of a particitSar religion, when taken to task 
far tlic iniquiLotis dealings with their brethren which so deeply 
injure and insult humanity, iiiunediatdy tiy to divert attention 
by glibly quoting noble texts from their own scripturBs which 
preach lov^p justice* rightepu-^eas^ and the divinity imman ent in 
Man—ludicrously unconscious of the fact that those consritnfo 
the most damaging incrimmRiiDn of thdr usual attitude of mind* 
la taking up the guardianship of their religion they allow, on thu 
one hand, physical materialism to invade it by falsely giving 
eternal value to extcrml practices, often of primitive origin : and 
moral materialism an the other, by mvoking sacred sanction for 
their forms of wor^p within the rigid enclosure of special privi¬ 
leges founded upan a-ccideiiL of birth, or conformity, irrespective 
of moi^ jusdUcation. Such debasement does not belong to any 
particular idUgion, but more or less to aU rdigiens. the records of 
whose impious actirities are written in brothcT^' blood, and scaled 
witli Lhe mdigidtijG^ Leaped upon them. 

All through the course of human history it has became 
tiagically evident that religEunaj whose mission is liberatiou of 
soul, have in some form or other ever been instrumental in 
Ehackting freedcim of mind and even moral rights. The desecra¬ 
tion of truth in unworthy hands—the truth which was meant to 
raise humanity mondly and materially out of Lhe du^y region of 
animality—is moreover followed by condign punishment, and 
thus-we find that religious perversity is cansing more blmducES of 
rftason aztd deadness of moral sensibility than any other dcfidcDcy 
in our edncatioTi : juBt as, tiie tnitli represented by science, when 
mud for ignoble traffiCp threatens us with aumhiktion. It has 
been the saddest experience of man to witness such violation of 
the highest products of civilization, to find the guardians of 
religion blessing the mailed fist nt temporal power in its campaign 
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of whoJesale massacre and consQlidation of slavery, and ecEence 
joining hands wiih the saine mlentloa^ power in its murderous 
career of cxploitatEon. 

When we come to believe that \ve am in possession of our 
Crnd because we belong to some particular sect, it gives iiii a 
complete sense of comfort to feel that God is no loiter needed, 
cxccfpt for breaking with the greater iinctioa the skulls □£ people 
who-ie idea of God, fortunately or iinfortiinatdyp differs from our 
own in theoretical details. Having thus made pro\^isioii for our 
God in some gfaadowd^nd of creed, we feel feie* to resmne all the 
space in the world of reality for ourselves,—^tidding it of the 
wonder ol the Infinite, making it as trivial as our own household 
ftimitam. Such unmitigated \iilgarity only becomes possible 
when we have no doubt in our minds that we believe in Cod 
wtUe ottr life ignores Him. 

The pious man of sect is proud because he Is conbdent of bis 
right of possesdou of God, Tlie man of devotion is meek 
because be is carLBcncin5^ of God's right of lovc Over his life and 
fvinl. The obj^ of our posscssikm needii become smaller 
than oiuselvea andj without acknowledging it in so many words, 
the bigoted sectarian nurses the implicit belinf th-it God can be 
kept secured for himsetf and has fellows in a cage whkli Is of their 
owTi make, in a similar manner llie primitH^c races of men 
believe that tlicir ceremonials have a magic LnSuence upon their 
deities. 

Thus every religion that begins as a liberating agency unda 
as a vast prison-house. Btdlt on the remmeiarion of its founder^ 
it becomes a posnessive institution in the hands of ito prieEta, and 
claiming to be universal, becomes an active centre of schisin and 
strife. Like a Waggish sitreaTn the Spirit of man is chnlced by 
rotting weeds and is divided into shallow slimy pools that are 
active only in Rlcasiiig deadly mists of stupefaction. Ttiis 
mochajiical spirit of tradjticm Is essentially materialistic, it is 
blindly pious but not spiritual, obsessed by phantoma of unmason 
that haunt feeble minds with their gbaRlly mimicry of religion. 
Tikis happens not Only to mediocre individimls who hug tlie fetters 
that keep tlitim irresponsible or craving for lurid unieoJities, but 
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to generations of insipid races that have lost all emphasis of 
significance in themselves, having missed their present in their 
ghostly past! 

Great souls, like Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, have a com¬ 
prehensive vision of Truth, they have the power to gra^ the 
significance of each different form of the Reality that is one in 
all,—but the masses of beUevers are unable to reconcile the con¬ 
flict of codes and commands. Their timid and shrunken imagina¬ 
tion, instead of being liberated by the vision of the Infinite in 
religion, is held captive in bigotry and is tortured and exploited 
by priests and fanatics for uses hardly anticipated by those who 
originally received it. 

Unfortunately, great teachers most often are surrounded by 
persons whose minds, lacking tran^arency of atmosphere, obscure 
and distort the ideas originating from the higher source. They 
feel a smug satisfaction when the picture of their master which 
they offer, shows features made somewhat in the pattern of their 
own personality. Consciously and unconsciously they reshape 
profound messages of wisdom in the mould of their own tortuous 
understanding, carefully modifying them into conventional plati¬ 
tudes in which they themselves find comfort and which satisfy the 
habit-ridden mentality of their own community. Lacking the 
sensitiveness of mind which is necessary for the enjoyment of 
truth in its unadulterated purity they exaggerate it in an attempt 
at megalomaniac enlargement according to their own insensate 
standard, which is as absurdly needless for its real appraisement 
as it is derogatory to the dignity of its original messengers. The 
history of great men, because of their very greatness, ever runs 
the risk of being projected on to a wrong background of memory 
where it gets mixed up with elements that are crudely customary 
and therefore inertly accepted by the multitude. 

I say to you: that if you are really lovers of Truth, then 
dare to seek it in its fulness, in all the infinite beauty of its 
majesty, but never be content to treasure up its vain symbols in 
miserly seclusion within the stony walls of conventions. Let us 
revere the great souls in the sublime simplicity of their spiritual 
altitude which is common to them all, where they meet in uni- 
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versal aspiration to set the spirit of man free from the bondage 
of his own individual ego, and of the ego of his race and of his 
creed ; but in that lowland of traditions, where religions challenge 
and refute each other's claims and dogmas, there a wise man 
must pass them by in doubt and dismay. 

I do not mean to advocate a common church for mankind, 
a universal pattern to which every act of worship and aspiration 
must conform. The arrogant spirit of sectarianism which so often 
uses either active or i>assive, violent or subtle, methods of perse¬ 
cution, on the least provocation or without any, has to be reminded 
of the fact that religion, like poetry, is not a mere idea,—it is 
expression. The self-expression of God is in the variedness of 
creation ; and our attitude towards the Infinite must in its ex¬ 
pression also have a variedness of individuality, ceaseless and 
unending. When a religion develops the ambition of imposing 
its doctrine on all mankind, it degrades itself into a tyranny and 
becomes a form of imperialism. This is why we find a ruthless 
method of fascism in religious matters prevailing in most parts 
of the world, trampling flat the expansion of the spirit of man 
under its insensitive heels. 

The attempt to make the one religion which is their own, 
dominate all time and space, comes naturally to men addicted 
to sectarianism. This makes it offensive to them to be told that 
God is generous in His distribution of love, and His means of 
conununication with men have not been restricted to a blind lane 
abruptly stopping at one narrow point of history. If humanity 
ever happens to be overwhelmed with the universal flood of a 
bigoted exclusiveness, then God will have to make provision for 
another Noah's Ark to save His creatines from the catastrophe 
of spiritual desolation. 

What I plead for is a living recognition of the neglected 
truth that the reality of religion has its basis in the truth of 
Man's nature in its most intense and universal need and so must 
constantly be tested by it. Where it frustrates that need, and 
outrages its reason, it repudiates its own justification. 

Let me conclude with a few lines from the great mystic poet 
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of medieval India, Kabir, whom I regard as one of the greatest 
spiritual geniuses of our land: 

The jewel is lost in the mud, and all are seeking for it ; 

Some look for it in the east, and some in the west ; 

Some in the water and some amongst stones. 

But the servant Kabir has appraised it at its true value. 

And has wrapped it with care 

In a comer of the mantle of his own heart. 

6. SWAMI PARAMANANDA 

Vedanta Centre, Boston {Mass,) and 
Ananda Ashram, La Crescenta {Calif,) 

Friends and My Spiritual Kinsmen, 

I have listened with a great deal of interest to the illuminating 
papers offered by the distinguished people not only of this coimtry 
but of the world at large and naturally they are all thought- 
provoking. I will touch on only one thing which may be of 
practical value and utility. In travelling and in sitting together, 
I have heard it said that the world is a very bad place. Well, 
if it is a bad place, we also have our share in it. We live in it, 
we breathe in it and if we find undesirable elements, we must 
have the feeling to set it right. Sri Ramakrishna did this in 
practical reality and he is one amongst many such. He was 
modest and humble. He was not a scholar, but he was a practical 
idealist. * He made a model, a model of perfection. That is the 
reason why we are all here today. There is not a single soul 
here that does not want to find perfection, and Sri Ramakrishn^, 
with his sincerity of purpose, with his purity of life, with his 
concentrated devotion to the ideal, brought that into practical 
realization. We may look at it every morning, every noon and 
every night and as frequently as possible and see that our lives 
are moulded in accordance with that. I can say very frankly and 
honestly, by way of practical example, I have found in my own 
life that a life is transformed by a mere touch. It was my good 
fortune to see that. Instead of theorizing, let us do something 
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cotkStroctive as did Sri Ratnakr iJina- Wp an tired of tbeorics. 
■\i\Tin w:int5 to be reminded that the wofid is a bad place? II you 
are Idvcis of humanity, Inatnad of npeatit)^ this, come and give 
your helping hand. Let os hope that the fundomcDlal piindplea 
'Which we touch during theae aittiage, we shall try to live. Those 
of ns who know anything of the great life of Sii Samakrishna, 
know that it is not tlutiugh politics, not throagb science, not 
through any of these ingenious methods that he attained the 
spiritual vMou. Through love, the golden thread that ties 
humanity, he attained tretb. So let us forget the evil ootiditinn. 
1 think the less we dwell upon it, the better for us. It will give 
ua more strength, if we can do good to each other, I think we 
will achieve that for which Sri Ramakrtshna and his disciple, 
SwTuni Vivekananda, gave themselves up without thinking of 
thraiselves. Thereby we shall get their blessings and benedk" 
tiou, and we shall find the joy and peace that we hanker after. 

j. Sir Francis Younchusband, K.c.s.r., k.c,i.e, 
Chaitmm. Sodety far Pmmnting the Study of Religianx^ London 

Laitizs AiiD CEjrriRvtEK and my Kinsmen of irre Spirit. 

It is now my great privilege to address you just a very 
lew words at the beglnnmg, thanking you for this oprportiuuty of 
saying something on the great occasion of ihin Parliament of 
Peliginns. I have tiavclled all the way from England to attend the 
Celebrations of the Centenary of Sri Ramakrishnit becauw of the 
very gnat and deep regard which I have bad for many years for 
the great work of Sri Ramakrishna. I was first drawn to him, 
because he, mote than any other man, expouaded tJie great vet 
simple principle of not merely tolerating other religions, but dc^ 
ly appredatuig them and penehatingly entering into them. I 
speak as a Christian, and what pioluundly moved me was the 
way in which that great Saint entered into our Christian religion, 
entered into the very simple life and teachings of Christ. In a 
way we Cbiislians were able to understand our own religion better 
by the way in w'hich he had entered into it. 1 think you must 
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all remember the story of how when Sri Ramakrishna was shown 
the picture of the Madonna and the Child, he was so deeply 
impressed—^he was very sensitive by nature—^that he forth\vith 
went into a trance. He saw that picture and by contemplating 
it, he realized not only the Fatherhood of God but also the Mother¬ 
hood of God. And then you know, so the story says, he lived 
all by himself for sLx months, devoting all his time and all his 
concentrated attention, with all the intensity of his feeling, to 
entering into the spirit of Christ. That deeply moves us, 
Christians, because we feel that here was a Hindu, and although 
he was a Hindu of Hindus, yet at that time he did become a 
Christian of Christians. (Applause.) Not only has he affected the 
Christians, he has also affected the Mussulmans and the Buddhists. 
It is a very great and simple principle—here my view and your 
view also, I think, must be the same—^that we of different religions 
should be brought together. We know from the long history of 
mankind that at the present time when there is so terrible an 
amount of disunion amongst us, it will be exceedingly good for 
men of spirit and men of religion to come together and meet 
together and see in what way they can bring into the life of the 
world that spirit of which Sri Ramakrishna was the apostle. 

Now what I gather as the most important thing is that when 
we do meet together on occasions like this we get mutual help. 
We met together in the same fashion in London last year at the 
Congress of Faiths. Each one of us retained his own religion 
and each one of us was convinced—at any rate I wais —that his 
own religion was the best ; yet by meeting one another, by 
spiritual contact with one another, we got inspiration to be better 
Hindus, better Mussulmans, better Buddhists, better Christians. 
We, each of us, were forced down to the very fundamentals of 
our faiths and each of us was made to aspire to the very highest 
ideals of his faith. That is a very, very important point. All 
mankind is very greatly indebted to Sri Ramakrishna for having 
spread and intensified this doctrine and lived up to it in his own 
life. In this doctrine we come across one great principle which 
is a very simple principle too, by which the whole universe is 
governed, and that is of the ‘ Unity in diversity.' The diversity 
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will always exist, and each one of ns is different from the other 
as each particle in the universe is different from the other. We 
have to maintain our own individuality, but we should also 
realize that deep down there is this fundamental unity which unites 
us all. 

Well, now, I would like to say just a few words and that is 
this. Great men like the Saint Sri Ramakrishna come into this 
world ffom time to time, and we humbler individuals have to make 
the most of this great privilege of knowing their worth, knowing 
their life, and we have to look to them and try to enter into 
their spirit, but we must not stop there. We must not be always 
looking into the past. As one of the speakers in the first greetings 
said, we are made up by our past, the present and the future. 
While we look to the past, we should look to the present and to 
the future also. We must realize that the future will entirely be 
of our own making and we must determine that the world of the 
future should be the better for our living in it. While we like 
Sri Ramaknshna, we look also far into the future and hope that 
there shall be men greater than even Sri Ra makri shna produced 
in the future. That is the message that I have to give you. 

I would like to thank you most sincerely for giving me an 
opportunity to speak to you and I should Like to express myself 
that when the second Centenary of Sri Ramaknshna is celebrated, 
we may look forward to greater men to arise. I thank you very 
sincerely for your attention this evening. 

8. Prof. Muhammad Ali Shirazi of Iran 
University, Calcutta 

Friends, 

I have been honoured by being asked to act as a Chairman of 
this ParUament convened under the auspices of the great Mission 
whose aim is to promulgate the teachings of a great Saint of 
Bengal, Sri Ramakrishna, a personaUty held in high esteem and 
honour all the world over. 

I take this opportunity to tender my sincere greetings to the 
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Mission on behalf of my fatherland (Iran) whose great sons have 
much thought in common with those of India and even have 
exchanged ideas as far back as during the reign of Nushirawan. 

Before I close today's morning session, I desire to give vent 
to my sincere feeling of joy at the success which this Mission will 
still further achieve in spreading the broad principles that it has 
taken upon itself to teach the world. 

To me all the religions of the world are the effects of one 
Great Cause. All the religions of the world along with their 
branches endeavour to understand the m5^tery of the Omniscient 
One, the Truth, the Almighty Father, the Absolute Beauty and 
pursue the different paths to reach Him. So let every religious 
S5^tem of the world remain indep)endent and let its growth remain 
spontaneous. 

Since the very start of our existence, in this world, the objects 
of nature and the laws that govern them have been continuously 
forcing before our minds the great truth that there is one lofty 
and glorious Power that must be responsible for the perfect 
working of the whole universe. We are bom with the conscious¬ 
ness of the Great Power, we develop the sense of His Existence 
and when we die, we die in the full knowledge of His Supreme 
Benevolence. 

The poems of Hafiz, Maula Rum, Ommar Khyyam, Jami 
and many others are full of the idea that the whole universe, nay, 
the cosmos, clearly indicates that the Spirit of God is omnipresent, 
that He alone is Perfect Benevolence, Perfect Truth, Perfect 
Beauty, that love for Him is the true love. 

Jami, the famous poet of Iran, says: 

“ Now we call Thee the Wine, and now the Wine-cup, 

Now we call Thee the Bait and now the Snare, 

On the tablet of the universe is no letter save Thy Name, 
By which name, then, shall we invoke Thee?" 

Thus before we adopt any religion, we are already armed 
with the knowledge of His Existence and His Power. But accord¬ 
ing to circumstances we take up different paths to reach our goal. 

I am a seeker after Truth and my path is the path of Islam 
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which means “ Submission to the will of God,—the True and 
One God," and as such it has clearly indicated tolerance and 
absence of compulsion in religion. 

If we examine the Koran (II.255), we find it clearly said: 

" Let there be no violence or compulsion in religion. Truly 
the right way i^'manifestly distinguished from error. Whoever, 
therefore, shall deny whatever is worshipped besides God and 
believe in God, he shall surely take hold on a strong handle, which 
shall not break, and God is he who heareth and seeth." 


9. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar of Poona 

Sometime Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture, Calcutta University 

Spiritual Kinsmen, 

It is in the fitness of things that a Parliament of Religions of 
the World should be convened in India and in connection with 
the Celebrations of the Birth Centenary of Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa. The most attractive feature of this teacher is 
the genuine spirit of research which he evinced throughout his 
life. He was a Sakta among the ^ktas, a Vaishnava among the 
Vaishnavas, a Moslem among the Moslems, and a Christian among 
the Christians. He allo>ved himself to come under the influence 
of even such modem teachers as Brahmananda, Keshab Chandra 
and Swami Dayananda Sarasvati. He having realized the goal 
of all faiths and creeds of the time, the tmth dawned upon him: 
" The Lord is one, though He has many names;" " Religion 
is one. It has been so from all times, it shall be so for ever 
" Yea, every belief, every religion, every system of faith and 
worship is but a path that leadeth unto Him." This reminds us 
of ^akya Gautama, the founder of Buddhism, who went from 
one teacher to another, studying all sects and schools of thought, 
thoroughly and impartially, before the truth dawned upon him, 
before, in other words, he became Buddha, ‘ the Enlightened 
One.' His quest after truth extended over a period of six years, 
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during which he toiled and moiled, unflaggingly and unceasingly 

_^physically, mentally and spiritually. Carlyle has said in one 

place, that genius is * the transcendent capacity of taking trouble. 
There has been no genius in the field of science who has not taken 
infinite pains in getting at the truth. Such is the case with religion 
also. This is the reason why the excellence of the truths discover¬ 
ed by Buddha and Sri Ramakrishna still bewitches us and 
dominates our mind. 

But Buddha and Sri Ramakrishna were not the only two 
Indians who introduced the comparative method of study in the 
field of religion. This study of religion in a judicial frame of 
mind has, in fact, been the chief characteristic of the Indian's 
mind, to whatever religion he belonged. Who does not know 
Akbar, the Mogul Emperor, who flourished in the sixteenth 
centuiy A. D. ? Did he not set a noble example with his sympa¬ 
thetic endeavour to ascertain the truth in every religion? We 
know what delight he took in listening to and presiding over the 
debates of the Sufi, the Sunnite, the Shiite, the Brahmin, the 
Jaina, the Buddhist, the Christian, the Jew, the Sabian, the 
Zoroastrian and so forth. And we know with what mentality 
he approached the study of different religions. " He is truly a 
man," he often said, " who makes Justice his leader in the path 
of inquiry, and who culls from every sect whatever Reason 
approves of. Perchance in this way that lock whose key has 
been lost may be oi>ened." Is this not, I ask you, one of the 
ideals which the Parliament of Religions has before it? And 
when Akbar invited the representatives of the various religions 
to his court and held religious discussions, was he not, in fact, 
holding a Parliament of Religions, the first of its kind? 

But Akbar was not the only Emperor of India who studied 
religions in a scientific spirit. Long before him lived A^ka, a 
Buddhist Emperor, who belonged to the Mauryan djmasty. He 
issued a number of edicts, which, being inscribed on rocks, have 
still been preserved for us. He perceived the fundamental umty 
of religions, and summed it up in the two words ‘ self-restraint ' 
(sathyaftta) and * purity of heart ' {bhdva-iuddhx). But people, 
says he, are of various likings and various attachments. They 
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may display lavish liberality and firm devotion to their own sect, 
but not self-restraint and purity of heart, with the consequence 
that there is a communal clash. He therefore exhorts his people 
to cease praising one’s own sect and decrying another’s uimeces- 
sanly, but, on the contrary, to show reverence to other sects in 
all those respects where they deserve it. His advice therefore to 
m a nkin d is: " Listen and desire to listen to one another’s 
Dharma.” The consequence of this course of action, says Aioka 
will be that all sects shall be bahu&ruta, that is, they will be 
possessed of much knowledge and information about Dharma 
and that they will also be kalydndgama, that is, will conduce 
to the welfare of the world. There will thus arise, he further 
says, Aima-pdsamda-vadhi, that is, ‘ the exaltation of one’s own 
sect,’ and dhammasa dipana. that is, ‘ the illumination of 
Religion.’ This is just what the Parliament of Religions is aiming 
at, namely, first that the followers of all religions should become 
bahuiruta or ‘ well-informed ’ by studying other religions dis¬ 
passionately and scientifically, and secondly, that religions should 
promote the good of m ankin d. The first object is certainly being 
realized more and more, with every meeting of the Parliament of 
Religions, or of the World Fellovrehip of Faiths. How far the 
second object is being realized is somewhat doubtful. Supposing 
A^ka and Akbar are come to life again and taken in an aeroplane 
all over Europe, what will be the condition of their mind? Their 
mind will doubtless be fiUed with wonder at the marvellous 
power over nature which man has obtained through science and 
has with its help killed both space and time. But what will their 
feeling be if they see with their own eyes the dreadnoughts, the 
submarin^, the torpedoes, the mines and the long-range guns, 
the machine-guns, the tanks, the asph}odating gases, the zeppelins 
and the like? Parliaments of Religions have no doubt broadcast 
the outlooks of the different religions so that we now know much 
more about them than we did fifty years ago. It is therefore my 
humble request to all the delegates and the representatives that 
are attending this Parliament that they should keep in mind the 
^d object enunciated by the first Parliament in 1893, namely, 
" to bring the nations of the earth into a more friendly fellowship. 
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in the hope of securing permanent international peace.” On 
the vtry fet day of our meeting, a message from Mahatma 
Gandhi was read out which ran as follows: " Wish Parliament 
Wish it could do some constructive work.” Let us see 
whether we can suggest any line of constructive work. Let us 
hope that the Rishis and Mjiharshis that have assembled here and 
are making this Parliament a success will do something to realize 
the third object of the Parliament of Religions. 


10. Mahamahopadhyaya Professor Pramathanath 
Tarkabhushan 

Hindu University, Benares 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 

The Sri Ramakrishna Centenary Parliament of Religions is 
an unprecedented and wonderful event in the annals of India. 
We read of conventions of the sages held in the forests—the seat 
and centre of Indian culture in the Vedic, Smartic or Pauranic 
times,—but no detailed historical accounts of them are available. 
History bears witness to at least three such big congregations held 
in Buddhistic India for discussing and determining the essential 
features of Religion. 

The three Buddhistic synods differ from the present one. 
The Buddhist iramanas assembled together to discuss among 
themselves the tenets of their own religion, to collect ancient 
proverbs, sayings, poems and other writings, to compile in 
systematic book-form the materials so obtained and chalk out the 
future course for Buddhists. At that time communication 
between different parts of India was by no means free from 
dangers, and exchange of spiritual knowledge and experience was 
beset with difl 5 culties that we hardly realize at present. The 
conditions have changed completely now. The distant parts of 
India, nay, of the world itself have been brought so close together 
that a message can be transmitted from one extremity of the earth 
to another in the twinkling of an eye. Distance and natural 
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banieis aru no longer iniunnountablij ohaiatles. Fast, cfficiuit 
and comfortable mn-aiiii of trans|)ort plying lEgnlarly by Jaod. 
water and air have completely overcome the old obstacku. Add 
to these the fadlitiEB for cKchange of thought among the dvilized 
nalious that English, Ficnich or Gerrnaa affords. 

This Parliament, thertfore, of the delegates of the different 
religions of the world under the auspices of the Centenary of the 
greatest sage of uiDtlem times, Sri Rainskiiahna Pajamahaiosa. 
is reuiarkafaly fitted to illiumuatfi the basic principlts of all religions 
and to bind humanity m a cottunon bond of spirituality, and of 
uiiivec^at brotheriiood. 

A careful scnitiny of the course that the human mind at 
present follows under the influence Of the wonderful discoveries 
and inventions of matchal science leaves us in doubt as to whether 
it is leading the huiuan taee to the deared goal-peace, ha ppiness 
and loving fellowship. We sec plainly that the alliiring fruits 
of ^ence in their iminwiiate effect are mkusifying distust and 
division, strife and destructive aeai among the peoples of the world. 

At this junctuie, this great meeting of the thoughtful friends 
of hujuauity is most opporttine, and is pregnant with potentialities 
for good, not only to India, but to the world at large, and it 
is certainly not too much to hope that this historic gathering of 
the and learned of alJ lands will be able to forge bonds of 
cordial fratemitj-, peace and love and make all the peoples feel 
that they fona one finman Family. 

In this umi^ae atmosphere of hope liie message Of India is 
brief as if is ancient, and I trust that the good it wflJ do wai 
be as great as in the ages gone by. 

This message was clearly uttered in the maniras of the 
Veda, the oldest Scripture in the library of mani-mfi ; 

'■ The One alone esisls though the sages call It variously." 

(1. 164. 46), 

WTiat we see in and out of ourselves, all that has Hone 
before and all that will be hereafter—all these arc the Piirosha. 
the Supreme Being. There Is nothing except the Puntsha" 
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The contemplation of this Punisha or Atman or the Reality 
existing behind endless diversity of experiences, is the vital thought 
of India. This meditation of the Purusha is the foundation, not 
only of the civilization, religion and spirituality of India, but it is 
also the very fimdamental constituent of her temporal arts and 
sciences. From time immemorial hearing about the Atman 
(iravana), thought (manana) and constant meditation {nididhyd- 
Sana) on Him have been regarded as the most effective means of 
attainment of the final goal and highest good of life. 

Nachiketas, the representative of India's youthful soul, in the 
ardent search for this ultimate Reality permeating through all 
apparent diversity, declined all boons offered to him by the God of 
Death, and humbly prayed: 

** Let me be instructed in that knowledge w^hich can remove 
the doubts that arise when a person is seen to die; for some say 
that with death the whole existence of the person comes to nothing, 
while others say that he still exists. This is the third of the boons 
I crave " (Katha Up,, I. 20). 

This knowledge of the Self or Atman was the main subject of 
long-continued discussion among the Brahmins invited to the court 
of the Emperor Janaka of Videha in connection with a rdjasuya 
yajna (sacrifice at assumption of regality). Here also we find 
Chakrayana Ushasta asking the great sage Yajnavalkya: 

** Explain to me clearly what you mean by saying that what¬ 
ever is directly perceived is Brahman—the Soul of all, that which 
exists in everything " {Brihad, Up., Ill.iv.i). 

Yajnavalkya said in reply: 

He who by the upper vital force carries on respiration in 
your system, is your Atman and is the Atman of all beings. He 
it is, who, by the Apana (the lower vital force) drives out the 
excreta. It is He. who, by the Vyana (the pervasive vital force) 
works the functions of circulation and nerve-vibration, that is 
your Atman and the Atman of all. And at the time of death. 
He it is, who, by Udana (the disjunctive vital force) sends the 
life out, that is your Atman and the Atman of all " (Ibid.). 
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This answer of Yajnavalkya did not satisfy Chakrayana 
Ushasta, who asked again: 

Knowledge is really imparted when the concrete object is 
shown to the pupil, for example, when a cow or a horse in front 
is shown and it is said—* Look here, this is a cow, this is a house.’ 
Please instruct me similarly about what you call the directly- 
perceived Brahman and also the all-pervading Atman. This is 
my humble prayer ” {Ibid., in.iv.2). 

The sage replied: 

You caimot see the seer of the ocular perception, you 
carmot perceive by the ear the hearer of the auricular perception, 
you cannot understand the director of the mental faculties with 
the help of these faculties, you cannot know the knower of all 
knowledge by means of your knowledge " (Ibid.). 

This seer of the seeing, this hearer of the hearing, this director 
of the mental activities and this knower of the knowing, this self- 
evident, eternal and ultimate Reality is your Atman and the 
Atman which pervades all; all other things besides this which you 
perceive with your senses are the sources of miseiy—^they are 
transient and unsubstantial. 

To understand the real nature of this Atman, this Brahman or 
the all-pervading Soul, and thereby overcome all the miseries of 
the world the divine sage Narada humbly approached Sanatkumara 
who was well-versed in Atmic knowledge and prayed: 

" Sire, instruct me.” 

Sanatkumara said: 

'* Let me know what you have already learnt, so that I may 
instruct you accordingly," 

Narada replied: 

” Sire, I have studied Rig-Veda, Yayur-Veda, Sama-Veda 
and also the fourth, namely, Atharvan and the fifth Itihasa 
(History) and Purina (Antique Lore); I have studied the Veda of 
the Vedas (i.e.. Grammar); I have studied treatises on obsequies; 

I know the Science of prognostications of terrestrial, supernatural 
and heavenly disturbances. I have studied Mineralogy, Logic, 
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Statecraft, Philology and Lexicography, Ph3^jcs, Archery, Astro¬ 
nomy and Astrology, Snake-lore, Dancing, Music and other fine 
arts. All these have brought me knowledge, but I have not yet 
been able to know the Self. I have heard from sages like you, that 
it is only the knower of the Self who is emancipated from the 
bonds of worldly miseries. Take pity on me and lead me to the 
other side of this ocean of misery ” {Chhand. Dp., VII.i.2). 

Sanatkumara said; 

" AU that you have learnt is very little—in fact a string of 
names only ” {Ibid.. VII.i.3). 

This hankering after that knowledge which culminates in 
enduring bliss and in the highest self-realization runs through all 
Indian works on Science, Arts and Literatiure, in some markedly 
and obviously, and in others in a subdued and submerged flow 
hke that of the river Saraswati, but all directed, without devia¬ 
tion, to the same great ocean. The Vedas, the Vedang[as, the 
Puranas, the Itihasas, in fact the whole of Indian Literature has 
been singing the same song in the same tune and the same measure 
from time immemorial ; and it is sure to prove a fruitless attempt 
on the part of anybody who wants to study and understand the 
inner life of India but whose ear cannot catch this tune and 
whose heart does not beat in unison therewith. 

India earnestly prays in this great Parliament of Religions 
that every man may hear this message of her Soul, may under¬ 
stand it and try to live up to it. For human salvation lies this 
way, namely, in the realization of the all-pervading Atman and 
not in the recognition of the gross perishable body as the Self 
of man. 

Mistaking the body for the Self lies at the root of all wrongs 
from which humanity has so far suffered and shall suffer in 
futme. This is responsible for creating insatiable sensuous 
desires in man, which again breed dissensions, distrust, enmity 
^d ^ the ills and troubles that man is heir to in both his 
individual and corp)orate capacities. As fire cannot be put out 
by adding fuel but bums all the more fiercely, the insatiable 
sensuous desire of the heart only increases with fulfilment. This 
10 
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is not the path of happiness ; it leads to world-wide pain and 
miseiy. Happiness, bliss and peace are attainable through intro¬ 
spection and renunciation, and by the annihilation of that igno¬ 
rance which presents the gross body as the Self. 

All the ways and means which lead to this bliss have been 
included in India in the term ' dharma * or religion. India tried 
her best to bring home this fact to man and she has been doing 
so ever since. 

To understand the achievement of India in the spiritual field, 
this aspect should be clearly imderstood. He who misses this, 
misses the true Indian spirit. 

Neither by progeny nor by wealth can anyone escape from 
the clutches of death. It is only through the renunciation of the 
desire for fleeting pleasures of the senses that a man can attain 
immortality. This is the sum and substance of the teachings of 
the Hindu religion. It matters little if the inevitable differences 
due to clime, history and environment continue to exist among 
different groups of mankind regarding the ways and means for 
moulding life according to this light, so long as the central idea 
or the basic principle is not lost sight of. Rites and ceremonies 
are the outward form of religion. These may differ in different 
religions, but the eternal spirit of dharma in all ages and all 
climes has been this search after the Atman or the Universal Spirit 
under different names and different conceptions. What is real 
and eternal will abide through eternity. 

This Ultimate Truth was realized by Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa, as a result of unostentatious, simple, religious life and 
was the theme of his lifelong meditation. This conclusion is not 
new ; it is as old as the Hindu religion itself and yet is ever 
fresh, ever new for those who are inquisitive about the Self, 
those who would like to be shown the path of bliss. 

In the Bhagavad-Gxid Sri Krishna explained to Arjuna the 
same thing: 

" As rivers from different directions flowing into the ocean 
which Is ever full lose their entities and merge into it, so all 
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intellect. Such men only attain peace. Peace is not attainable 
to him who is full of desires for wealth, for love of woman and 
the other objects of sensuous pleasure" (II.70). 

He. who can merge his conditioned and limited self into the 
all-pervading Universal Soul or Brahman is happy in this world, 
he is always contented and he can enjoy the bliss of the Self. 
Such a man only can be the friend of all, the servant of all. 

This spiritual truth practically lived by Paramahamsa Rama- 
krishna was proclaimed by the Upanishads which are the highest 
peaks of Indian thought and speculation. They declare with a 
clarion voice: 

"What is unlimited is Bliss absolute, for there is no hairi¬ 
ness in what is limited " {Chhand, Up., Vll.xxiii.i). 

This is the ancient message that India gave to the world. 
This is the message which Ramakrishna has given to the world 
in a form intelligible and attractive to mankind. 

And I offer my humble salutations and boundless reverence 
to this sage and saint of modem times who was the spiritual 
guide of Swami Vivekananda and the greatest teacher of Universal 
Religion. 


II. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
Of Hyderabad {Deccan) and Bombay 

( Opening Speech ) 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I do not propHJse to make any speech at this moment. You 
must be very tired of speeches ; but at the end of the meeting 
I shall perhaps have a word or two to say. I am going only to 
give you greetings and to thank you and the organizers of this 
Parliament for thinking that I am worthy to conduct the pro¬ 
ceedings of one entire session. As I said the other day, I am 
neither a priest, philosopher, nor a person of learning but only 
a humble wandering poet and if that constitutes a link to the 
one who sits in the high-place of the mighty who are learned and 
are experts in the ways of doctrine, dogmas and philosophy, I 
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am deeply hionciurcd [0 be m thM mighty pl&jcc. Now 1 will 
call upon those who ace leaUy in the priiited propmnme and 
not an aftex-thought hltf* myself, to ciairy an Qie prioied 
ings. First of all ftofe&sor Sarkai^ is gpjug to make an annoimce- 
ment and after that there will be messages and speeches and 
papers. 

( CoftciwdiiSf Remarks ) 

I promised to speak for one minufe+ Yon have heard ao 
many Hpeeches on so many religions and amendments to rdi^ons* 
original religions and hqw and then challenges to religinns. 
Tliat is the work of those who are experts in the analysis 
of tJidr own faiths or in the synthesis of their own creeds 
and their dogmas^ A peisoo like me who Iibh no dogma, 
who follows HD dDctrine> and who dare not progress except 
in the step of the entire humanity, hug nothing tn say to vnu 
that has not already been said. The last spe^cr who claims 
to be like me a citizen of Bombayj has sinidk the Is^t final note 
most splendidly. This Parliament of Keiigions is assembled not 
to &nd differences between faith and fsithy but to find the co¬ 
ordinating deep unity* From the source, from the tool, Kiom 
the depths of the earth the water apiinga* but it goes into many 
channels, many rivers and many tributaries* From tliti womb 
of the earth the seed that haji to give birth to other seeds makes 
a little tree and the tree grows and the branehrs spread and 
some bend downw‘aid, fuime go heavenward p some are twisted 
and some are straight* The branches tliat gtnw downward and 
offer shelter to the bred and the branches that grow heavenwards 
all are fed from the same root that springs from the heart of the 
earth, and shall any branch say, am different'? Ttiu blossom 
is the same and the sap k the some in the spring-time and the 
spring-time makes no discriminalion Piaying to the straight branchy 
'Look, my beauty is given to you and not to the other branchesp" 
and so we say that all faitlis^ all enwds, spring from the same 
sotnee and tbit source is the need of humanity. I do not say 
it comes from God. I say it oom^ from our need of God. 1 

* A Secntaiy of tJi* FbrILiunent Scr Introdnctciry^ pp. 4-6, 
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do not say that God created man ; I say man in his urgent and 
imperative necessity creates God every day and re-creates God 
every day. After all, what is God excepting our own individual 
consciousness of the Highest? What is God excepting the 
embodiment of our own needs of Beauty, of Truth, of Love, of 
Wisdom, of Courage? 

In the garden of Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, there stands 
an empty temple made of stone and one day, when I was giving 
the Kamala Lectures to the University, the last day it was, 1 
walked with him in his garden. He said to me, ‘Have you 
found the text of today's address?' I said, ‘No.' Then he said, 

' You will find the text of your address here.' I walked with him 
and looked at the birds, trees, statues and at last I stood before 
that empty temple, when he said, ‘Poet, have you found your 
message?' I said, ‘I have.' Here is an empty temple in which 
there is no image because every worshipper must find in the 
empty temple the knowledge that he creates God in the image of 
his own soul. That is the message to the world of all great 
saints and prophets of the world and that was the message of 
Sri Ramakrishna. For him the temple was always empty, 
because it was always ready. It was always ready for liim to 
place his deity, no matter whether for a moment he projected 
himself into the soul of the Mussulman or the Christian or the 
Confucian or the Zoroastrian or the Sikh or any other faith. He 
said, ‘Here is a temple of humanity and humanity must have a 
God. Where shall I find Him? Shall I produce Him in my 
limited individual consciousness? Or God shall be so infinite and 
so diverse that I shall seek Him in the image of the Infinite as 
He appears to His children in the deserts of Arabia, on the 
mountain-tops, in the caves and in the forests of many lands.' 
And Sri Ramakrishna taught us that the temple remains empty 
because love alone can create an image of God and with that 
love, you are not limited, you become a part of the great humanity 
that worship God by many names, and whether you say Alla-Ho- 
Akbar or whether you bow before the Fire Temples of the 
Zoroastrians, or you kneel before the Cross of the Christians or 
whether you go to the Granth-Sahib in Gurudwara, you realize 
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the oneness with them all and you realize that no one can set 
a limit to your humanity excepting the limitation of your own 
sympathies and understanding and readiness to receive. This is 
the only message that I can give you. Because it is the only 
message that has been taught to me as religion by my father. 
It is the only religion that I have found for myself affirming the 
teachings of my childhood, and thinking one day upon this uni ty 
amongst so many diversities, I was standing on the roof of my 
house in the Muslim city of Hyderabad and suddenly behind, 
from my bouse, I heard a voice of call to prayers, and almost 
iiiunediately I heard from nearby, the chiming of the bells of a 
Hindu temple and not very far from me, there was a temple of 
Zoroaster where the Fire bums eternally,—the Fire that has 
never been quenched for a moment since the Zoroastrians came 
in the ships to India with the burning log and installed it in the 

Fire Temples, which has never been allowed to die,_and it came 

upon me suddenly, how marvellously privileged I was that I 
lived in a city where the temple and the mosque and the fire 
temple, all were together, so close together and so united in 
their worship, and I made a little song of the evening prayer, a 
call to the evening prayer and I will end with that prayer as my 
method and my benediction. 

AUa-Ho-Akbar. . . . 

Ahura-Mazda. . . . 

Narayana. . . . 


12. Madame Adelina Del Carril De Guiraldes 
Of Buenos Aires, Argentina {South America) 

( Original in Spanish ) 

Amigos, 

Me siento sumamente honrada por la distincidn que hac^is al 
hacerme precidir esta magna y significativa asamblea. Mis m^ritos 
no son suficientes para ello y creedme que lo acepto mis como 
atencidn a mi ^ejano |)ais que a mi, la mis humilde de sus 
representantes. 
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Hablaros de rdigidn a vosotros que sois un pals religiose por 
exelencia me parece hasta ridlculo. nada tenemos que deciros de 
nuevo que vosotros no lo sepsis desde siglos atris, por eso al 
consentir hablaros os dire la pequena experiencia que vu^txo 
Conocimiento ha dado a un grupo de g^te de buena voluntad. de 
uno de los palses mas jdvenes de la Tierra. 

Mis palabras de hoy serin casi las mismas que dije cuando 
el 16 de Setiembre pasado celebrimos el centenario de Sri Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa en Buenos Aires, capital de la Repiiblica 
Argentina, ocupando la tribuna Mme Sophia Wadia. y el Doctor 
Kalidas Nag, representes por la India del P. E. N. Club, que en 
ese momento tenia lugar en esa ciudad ademas de nuestro bien- 
amado Swami Vijayananda de la Ramakrishna Mission, quiin a 
nuestro pedido. ha ido alii para ofrecemos el maraviUoso don de 
la Vedanta, la mis antigua y mis modema de las filisoflas, la 
ensenanza de todos los tiempos— porque fui vivlda por los grandes 
Rishis que la ensenaron— filosofla que con su logica perfecta colma 
el pensar y el sentir de aquellos que tienen la ventura de trabar 
conocimiento con ella. 

Todas las razas de la Tierra tienen sus Escrituras Sagradas 
que encierran las revelaciones recibidas directamente de la 
Divinidad por sus hombres mejores; aquellos que hicieron el 
esfuerzo de superarse para merecer este contacto sagrado. estas 
Escrituras contienen pues la Verdad que en su esencia es siempre 
Una y muestra al hombre el mismo camino de perfeccidn. 

Tambien todas eUas relatan la historia de la vida y ensenanzas 
de algim hombre en quien la Divinidad tom6 cuerpo para dar a 
la raza un ejemplo viviente de la posibilidad del cumplimiento de 
tales ensenamzas, por cada ser humano. 

El investigador deseoso de instruirse tiene a mane estas 
Escrituras que los mitodos modemos de difusidn ban puesto al 
alcance de cualquiera, pero esto no ha modificado a la humanidad. 
presa de las mismas pasiones a travis de los tiempos. Dichas 
pasiones cubrieron y tergiversaron las Divinas ensenanzas que la 
Infinita Misericordia de Dios tantas y tan repetidas veces le did, 
en diversas formas, segiin las necesidades del momento, en que se 
digno manifestarlas a sus hijos los hombres. 
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n„ ^ Sri Krisluu dice . Arj„™. quc .™<,ue 

no teajciido pnncipio m fin lace por viitud de su p«<iftr sobU 
n^lunit ^cinpre qoe lanqoidoco k jnstick e impeni trioi^fante k 
unquidsid oncarnAndose aai de edad en edad para pmtcjer a Jos 
jUilos. abatir a los malvados y restanrar la vLidacJera Ley, 

Eii Jgual lofma qiMJ los homhrcs acnden a El. El Jm acoi> 
cualqiuera quo sea la senda qua dios sigan. ^ ' 

Miichm siglos despuasc cn d prindpb doJ XlX nacfa en Ja 
md=a y -;n 1^ modcsta aldea do Bongaia, Sri Ramakiishna 
Ei^ahamsa, el hombre Dios qua habfe de probar aJ mundo k 
d!^ “aeveiacidn; vJvicndo esta realidad magnifica 

^ dgica, En igual forma que los hombrss acudeii a mi yo 
los aoojo a ellos; cualquiom quo se a Ta senda qut elloa aigam. 

^ **»ebifica Idgica porque sicndo 

^ Omnipok-nte. Omnipmseate 

y Ommsapiemo. al habemos cwado a todc^ por i^al ,in 
irnponomos esjxdal fonna de adoraoJdn. igualmeorgrafa habk 
serle cualqniera que le dedicaia nnestta sinceridad. 

qne bs liomanos pudieran incautarse de csta 
vcnJad. dc no^o se did uadmiejito'■ y vivid en ciieipo de 

h^bro Ucvendo a b prfclica todBi les to™. * adomeiS^pa; 
^ d. hs cu^c llcge 

diluino en d oc&mo da Sn propk escnda. ^ ^ 

Emodonaak es el rolido de su vida krrena; pasd h mejor 
di! ella en h mmuciosa y seven piAttiea d« ladas L 
religionra marires dd mnndo y sos nimjerosas secias, somuti^ndose 

to y .Oriae rin e* 

to Ulv.™ a to .1 4.^., ^ ^ 

en cl toW cen^fente * po*, dac Su mea«ie 
a bomaniriad cnleia; " Tedaa la, nMljioncs JL 
vertad. dahntos canunc <)iie U^an a Qias a! cl pracircanlc cs 
aaicero, p»„ y cualidadc io,«ainriibl« para IIc*.t a El 

«bulacifa q«e ea ,ra tolara craane 
agaaria al aiando. cl T«lo Mfccricociliaw, vlra. a prapararto a 
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ensenarle cu 4 n eqiiivocado es pelear y despedazarse en nombre 
del Dios-Uno, porque ana es Su esencia aimque varies scan sus 
nombres o formas y obligado es cumplir la Divina ensenanza Su 
predecesor Jesiis el Cristo, que trajo a los humanos Su divino 
mensaje de amor universal en la sencilla de sus miximas: 
“ Amards a tu projimo como a ti mismo " hermanando en ella 
a todos los hombres de todas las razas, clases y credos acorddn- 
doles a todos la misma importancia, la misma calidad. 

Si aquellos que con tanto orgullo nos Uamamos cristianos, 
cumpli6ramos esta simple ensenanza de nuestro Divino Maestro, 
no cabrian en nosotros las diferencias las luchas, las guerras; y la 
paz reinaria en nuestros corazones. 

El hombre modemo de Occidente olvidand el esencial precepto 
de amor del Cristo, sin cesar repetido a sus discipulos, bused los 
mds futiles pretextos para eludirlo y poco a poco fud prepardndo 
nuestra actualidad desdichada, sumiendose en el terrible caos del 
odio, desesperacidn, locuray muerte. 

Todo fue pretexto para separar y desunir, apesar de que Jos 
grandes acontecimientos de la actualidad le iban mostrando el 
camino de la unidad. 

La ciencia llegaba a comprobar que sumergidndose, profunda- 
mente en el estudio de la materia se llegaba al Espiritu de la 
materia—al Uno —y en la misma forma sumergidndose en el estudio 
del Espiritu se llegaba a la materia del Espiritu—al Uno. 

La abolicidn de la distancia no es mis que un indicio de imidn 
entre los hombres para que conociindose mejor aprendan a amarse 
y comprenderse mis. 

Esto es lo que nos manda Dios, ese Dios—^Uno a quien los 
hombres 11a mamos con nombres distintos, en la adquisicidn y 
conquista de fuerzas que hoy nos otorga con detenninado prop6- 
sito, y hasta hace poco nos guardd desconocidas y ocultas; pero 
nosotros olvidados del mandato de amor e ignorantes del por 
qui, y para que " de estos dones, solo hacimos uso de ellos p)ara 
nuestro propio exterminio. 

La causa religiosa fu€ durante siglos motive de pelea y guerra 
entre los hombres; por eso el reciente advenimiento de Sri Rama- 
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krisliOR coti su mensaje de comprensidn oiiiversal tiene tan gran 
importancia en momcnto c!e mcongmeDtc^ «. inmotivadas 
divisiones. 

Naestra America. librc y ho^pitalaria, no podia quedar 
indilErcntc a este mcnsajc €uya fmalidad « la imidn e todos los 

hombres en d Espfritu puro que no adnitc Unutcai, finntenis ni 
divkiones; qoe no cambia. adultcfa ni tergivn^ credo y 

qne 5610 pide a cada. individuo que la practfea, que cada FeUgidD 
sea reapetada por los que piDfcsart otra y quo cada devoto am el 
inejor pracdcante de la propb. siendo ^ccn>, pum y wris* 

Por eso nos encoatrarnos reuiu'dos aquij para celehrar Su 
centeoano, en esta ciudad en la que Sri Rainakrishna vivid, 
realiEodo en todaa laa dndados unpotantes del mundo OriontaJ y 
Occidental, por los hombres sinceitH de todas las rcligioncs, qoe 
El Practice y bonrd por igoal, 

Por Su gracia infioita me eDcuEntro hoy eutre Vds, pcanni- 
H^dome cumplir uno de los deseos mds ardient» de mi vida: 
pisar et sueb de esta bendita Bbaiata. 

Tiena de Encamaciones Dlvinaa, Santos y sabios. y respirar 
au atmdsfeni de beatitud. 

Gloria a Sri KatnaJciishDa Paramahamsa y mi sincem 
homenaje de carino y respeto para la India y sns hijost 

(EafiiiA RcHdfring ) 

Fkieuds, 

I feel it a great honour that yon should have asked tne to 
preside over this great and important assemb^, I feeJ that 1 
have not audicient qualification to justify your cbaice, and that 
the tribute you are paying to me really goes to tny distant 
oountiy of which 1 am only a very humble representative. 

It seems sntnewhat absurd that we ahoold come to speak of 
religion to India which is the country of rcUgion par itjcasUenc^. 
We can tell you nothing which you have not kno\vn for ccntimes- 
But I may tell you ol the smaJ] experience which your know¬ 
ledge has given to a group of people of goodwiU in one of the 
youngest nations of the world. 
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1 liliould say here pretty much the same thing which I said 
on the i6tli September last in Duencia Aires, the capital dty of 
ATgenlinc Republic, oft the occasion of the Cdebrations of the 
Centenaiy of Sri Bamakiishna. when Mis. Sophia Wadia and 
Dr Kalidas Nag were in the chair. They came to represent 
India al the session of the P. E. N. Ciub which was then meeting 
in our country. 1 was speaking after our beloved Swami Vijaya- 
naftda of the Samalmshna liEsaion. who at OUT rwiuest came 
over there lo bring us the marveilmia gift of Vedanta embodying 
the truth of all times, which has been actually sfiCQ by the great 
Rishis who taught it, and which with its perfect logic satisfies 
the mind and the heart of those who have the good fortune to 
become acf|iiaijited with it. 

All the races on the face of the earth hove their own sacred 
scriptniEs which teach the revelation received direct from the 
Godhead by their most Spiritual men, by those who made the 
effort of getting beyond and above their own selves to b«ome 
worthy of that sacred interconise. Those scriptaioa contain tlie 
truth which in its essence is always one, and which always shows 
man the way to perfection. 

All those Bcnptuns relate the life and the teachings of some 
men ta whom the Godhead has become incarnated in order to 
show to the race, by a living proof, the possibiKty of the appli¬ 
cation of those teachings, by every human being. 

The seeker has at his disposal those scriptures which modem 
methods of disUibution have put within the reach of evm’bcdy : 
but that has not reformed mankind, which has always been a prey 
to the same passions through all times. Those psoaions have 
hidden and distorted the Divine teachings which Cod s infimte 
mercy repeated over and over agnin. in the ^-artous foinis, 
^idaptcd tn the needs of the hour. 

In the Bluigauad-CiiA. Sri Krishpa teUs Arjuna that although 
he has neither beginning nor cod, he is boro throngh his suiw-r 
natural power evciytime justice suffers and impurity o tains, 
that he incariiates himself from age to Oga to protect the jual, 
strike the unjttst arid ^tabUsh tbe true law. 
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Alany centuries Jater, ia ihc beguiniiig of the nini>ritfn th 
^tuzyr. m thti same land «f India, in a pow hat in Benaal Sri 
Ramakns^a was bom-the man-Cod who* lufesioaTwas to 

pm™ to world the tiath of that statement and to live that 
reality lull of wondtarful logic. 

In whatever way tnen come tn Him. He rBceivea them- 
whatever may be the foim in which they worship Him, I <b*v 
^"1 logic because since Cod 15 our Father and Cmator. 
the Oiiuijpotent, Ommpresent and Omniscient Lord. He has 
created all men equally, and has not imposed upon us any 
s^wi form of worship, and the only important thing ia that we 
should serve Him with sincerity and dedicatioti. 

But in order that mankind could realUc that truth. He 
t^k birth and lived in a human body, devoting himself 
to aiJ the forms of adomlfon, and reaching ihreugh each one of 

them the supreme bliss, melting eventually into the ocean of his 
own ciKciice^ 

•me atoiy of hia earthly life is most moving. He spent the 
greater part of h,s Ute in the strict practice of aU the great religions 
of the world and its ntimermrs sects, snbmittiiig to the moat 
severe d«c.plines which they prescribe. And every one of them 
vnthout exception brought him to the same result, to the same 
to die highest sawadAi. For that rra-wn, with a foil 
zation uf the facts, he was able to give his universal message 
to the whole of mankind, ''AU religions are tree; they are 
venous paths eacli of which will lead to God if the aspirant is 

sincere and pw, and these qualities are indispensable if we are 

to rerach Him, 

Such is the «s«ntial meaning of his message as we read it 
in hii Lf^ and id hfe Mrords. 

wouli^i!'*' world 

S h.r^Ti ^ ^ AU-merdful came to 

H^n^re is one, although 

f ^ tile divine 

pn>rtecessor. J«ua Christ. Who had brought 
to men \m divme message of tmivcmal love in the most beauiL 
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oi his maxim?, “ Li^ve thy neighbour as thysfif/* With those 
wards he made brothers of iD mea of all rajces, classes or creeds, 
giving to iiach and e%-cfy one of them the same impnrtanci:^ 
reoogiiking In him the same qaality^ 

If those who so proiidly caH themselves Christians were ta 
follow that simple teaching of our Divine Master, wc i^liould not 
find among onraslves all tlie the wars and the fights, and 

peacE would rdgn in otir hearts^ 

The modena man of the VVi&t, forgetting the essential precept 
of love tlrdcssly repeated by the Master to his disciplea, took the 
most futile pretexts to evade that teacliiog^ and little by little 
we cama to the desperate ^tualion, to this terrible chaos of hate, 
madness and death. 

Every pretext was taken advantage of, which could separate 
and divide, although the gitsat developments of the present 
wtiiation have always shown us the way to unity. 

Science has come to recogniie that when we lose ourselves 
in its deep study of matter, w'e reach the spirit of matter, the 
OnCi and that in the sani« way when we lo«c ourselves in the 
deep study of the spirit, wc reach the substancc^matter of the 
spirits the One. 

The gradual disappearance of distances Is nothing but an 
t indication of the unity bclWiX'n mcn^ so that knowing one another 
better, they may leam to love and understand om another better. 

Such is the will of God, of the One Go^ whom men caD by 
many names. But we forget the teadiing of love, we ignore the 
why and wherefore of those gifej and we use them only for our 
own destnicHon* 

RdigiouA were for many centuries a rause of strife and war 
betvrecn men. That is why the recent pamEng of Sri Ramakrishna 
with hi$ message of universal rmdcnitajidmg has so much import¬ 
ance at this time of imnecESsaiy and unjustihed qnaixelR. 

Our America K the land of freedom and hospitality* could not 
rcinain unresponsive to thjit message, the object of which is to 
unite hB men in the pure spirit which admita of no houtim, 
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u^r^Hiu ^rolI 1 tRirro*n% ^w?rn( n, *ft(nSt 

-m^ ^ m. ^ 

W JTO W 7Tl^ t* t lit 

tn?t ap ftiffa fim^ "k ^ ^ («nrai^) ^ €*r 5 q ^aprr 1 
aflfagii 515 ?nr airs, i pr inraam i ‘?r a®‘ 

aa ^ HU I 0 PT ai 'H r ^qn ^ ¥a^si® % pwt 

«t 5fi5sf5 ajSIf I 

OTTiwr ^ Iw ^'k ^ pm WRTO 

a ^1 w?Trfm! Etw Erf^RP? a^'k 1 »iWr 

Eifa "k'iTfg srhiffi *ft?rt =f^ ^*R% ^rfEk t pft iwrCE*! 

wmauk A ^ Etfa !iEfk, taaiftrai^ mckr 

aha sieJ E*n aiikat E^ 'W'MWh eT5R ^e^tt mfEUi T'ixt* 
ErorfrEB" ^ih^|!mi<eI E eSt *iii*iimly ^#61^*1 in% fftft 

k' ^ »ft if^ki kii fis Rt^ajCH E^ ^k— 

‘mmamf a wa i ftKfe i* (u 1 v J 1 

EThtkff ETif^fTsi^ wfiiRi 

'Fm^^ERftk a^r^whnft EfttaEt^r etIe *ft 
wfare qpwi 5t^k I 5Mrr»ftk— 

ara ^ms ssmRTgprlJR CT«ife i 

(ft^ispujr u u® i 

atnirra) 1 

aEpi Bura EI<m EFTWim^ ^E^k 

‘aNvingaa ftaam cmR 4wi^ ^^ipmirifafaf ^w i -tiuni; 
awa amrvam:' <^ 1 ?v) i 

atnftpi *i^^Hi arog si^kj aWftf ai Errafw uftf 
^ qf ai^ki Efi^mf«T «W «j^ ff^ m? 

(rarark 1 
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•’it ^ (^o 70 « I 11) I 

ri q^ralrf jwto si?! % wtst^ b! gw 

gRftw sj?TT (sgrr^ w®) % f^wil 1 

WTw<g Mkra^ qwi^ ir^ sgf^ qf^ f 
WT gs!^ q I i(4i{'tii^ w! ^ g? «tdW T ^ ^ 

fe?W5nn?wwwi?^ ffsjprasw wisif^i Bwjnw^^%%fw^ si^gn^ 
X fesg WIT mw i ^ w?i<shi w? wwI ?i^ 

BWT^s:vi «%di^ ?si^ wg gft? g r k n fPt ; g (^n g r< 
«fti * 1 ? fgwT^ g*i^ ^ wwi^ ^ w^l wn^niF 
^ iwwT X, gik TORg^ WR fwsn "I, vk w? g?girf$ ^ 
Rki'B g^rfki’safrengiTif^'l 1 

‘a?PI wg WTsqg, (^S^ ?«> KO I 7f^ \\ I ^), 

‘?cf ^ (^o VRIPR to I ^o) I 

* 1 ? ^ w! w! g? sihr 1 gj?ntg ggw 

*1? f% wgsq^ Bsr ^rt ft kk w-w%» f! 
ftiw 11 gg^ fgwnr'TRWT Tn*R3rTf?Rft WT«kftRB wrinkle wikf?i^ 
viifw"* gik '*iiwiif^<* gwfg^ q^gg?wnrf% i 

’Hi'W'wrt wiwg% SPIRT si^iw fgwg; 5w gwrwi 

W"Wl<*l Wlfkl 'wk BWR^'St^ wnRT ?si Ti?rrTn% 

^ w*w si^\ 1 

gg SI? rw<TR «n ^ ‘sngfki wwifg w i g v g ! ^rurt:’ 

TRigwg gwsntiR iTwicwi*! inki^iTm'li s^kt 
gi%^ Miiisift f^w! Ptiz qrk wT fqqna ww gk? ijg ^ ^ranr'^, g^ 
gw^grw! •ildxWwH fipg! w! sTt^i? srnft qw ?! w^gr % 
?niH# gi%^ ?5RTigT^ f^w!w! ?H<4it<p! ggggw fk?ni 

gnf? WT%^ ^ifw ^ w^ft I w! q?! qgwTsn ‘ 15 ? 

wkkT' ^#<i’ 111^? I >i^)—gmw* ^ gw 1 ^ 

gwnwnsA ^g q^ww 1 g w?Tg?q ?wk: wg% qqir^w^ ^ 
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‘?raT ^sTTOT w fira ’wnFg’ H i H«O. 

sgrftl >jjn^ ?wt%’ H • t*5)' 

?i?rR ^ 4 TI<l ftra ^ ^HTj 

firft 5^ ^Tra% ^ 3 »Tra^ ^ I 

«ifs5i efen: fng fra fi^gffRnrar: i 
fra ^f^rftr »m5g fir ^fa|:tsi*<i«Mig, ii 
—•S'i'fc^ frf^^8[T *ft I 
^rra ?i5t 5fi frasflfft^ra 
!wra^ I 9^ ’55 ^ 

to I ^o 1 ^o 1 1» frra^ >} I ^ I u) 5^5 'SHsyia'eiK 5^ 5*^ 

ff^frafT firarrai^ ^ frfs^Tff^ ^^ 55^ 

«n% ^ra% wraf^ • 

( Summary in English ) 

The great soul whose Centenary is being celebrated by this 
Parliament of Religions was foremost amongst sannydstns. nay, 
he was the greatest soul that modem India has produced. His 
teachings have brought light to the world destroying the darkness 
of ignorance in which it was immersed. He was an Incarnation 
of the Supreme Being according to the Gita which says. What¬ 
ever being exists, great, prosperous or powerful, that know thou 
to be a product of a part of My splendour (X.42). 

He has taught us to be in the world but to be not of the 
world. “There is no harm if the boat is in the water but you 
should not allow the water to enter the boat." So there is no 
harm if we Uve in the world but do not allow the world with its 
objects of enjoyment to enter us. We have to live non-attached, 
for attachment brings in desires which in their turn bring in 
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bondaijc, Thm is iio tnd to desires uid evei>' one trf m knows 
it for certain that there is no real Bliss in litnited thiRgs. Real 
Bliss lies in the Infinite. Therefore Sri Eamakrfehiia asked every 
one to realize God first. Thia is also the behest of the scriptures 
which tell us that we have come into this world for attniniav 
perfection and not for enjoying sense objccta. 

Soul was a hannooizer of all laitlis and creeds, and 
this syo diesis is possible only for one who has attained tlie Highest, 
who has seen God in evetythutg- Heirce tiia traching that to 
serve man is to serve God* for jjyii is Siva. In (art in his 
message of synthesis there is enough motive force for an alU 
round pmgiess for humanity—social, elliical, retigious and spin- 
tu^. Today uothing can work more kn peace and harmony in 
Oiifi world which is divided by hatred and greed than the teachings 
of this great soul. 


14. Da. F. V. Tousek of Prague 
CoHsmi for Czecko^ovakia, Cakutte 

in presiding at the last day's morning session of the Parlia¬ 
ment of Religions, I propose to say a few words only. There have 
been speeches, profound studies nf philosophy and religtOQ and 
messages delivered by great persotMlJties. 1, a humble servant 
of my country, do DOt feel entitled tO join the number of these 
distinguished thinkers iu matters o( such great philosaphical and 
morel valw. If 1 take the liberty to trespass on your time and 
patience, it is only to sim^ey the results of the proecc.'dings of this 
FarlianiGnt. 

us hope that the ideas brought forward in tlie proceedings 
of this Parliament wLU help us to de^n the mirtnal understanding 
between different raUgions, different nations and different races , 
Lrt ns hope that the spirit of understaadhig iirill bring uuiveisal 
peace to mankind. Every noble work of peace should be weleocoe 
in tljB Btroggie for peace. This hst struggle nhalj not change the 
ways of the world, hut shall change the soul of man so as m 
enable him to understand freely that one man is equal to another 
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man ; that there is place in the world for every man who is 
honest and peaceful ; that everyone con follow his ideas m a 
peaceful way and that there is no necessity that one community 
Sould impose its wiU upon another community. The lugh«t 
truth is the truth of freedom ; it is the right of everybody to 
participate in the highest achievements of spirit and science, to 
participate in the fruits of progress. This highest ideal c^ U 
adiieved only by peaceful and spiritual means, through service to 
mankind—through self-sacrifice and education. 

Every movement which has this noble aim of peace, has in 
itself the sacred mission and its advent must be hailed by man¬ 
kind as the daivn of a new life. Such a spiritual movement must 
be universal. Everybody in his own religion, in his own culture, 
must contribute to this noble work of peace-must become a 
perfect creature so as to be able to carry forward the real truth 
of freedom and peace, without envy and without hatred. 

If the Parliament of Religions would have produced nothing 
else than this spirit of mutual understanding, it would have 
accomplished its mission. I mention also the message o 
Rabindranath Tagore as a great achievement. This message 
delivered by the venerable prophet, has made the greatest impr^- 
sion on me. I read it over and over again, and propose that his 
message should be translated into all languages and distributed 
in millions of leaflets throughout the world. " A rnere poet, a 
lover of men and creation.” as he has styled himself, has given 
us the real truth. Let us hope that it has not been delivered 

in vain- 

The Sri Ramakrishna Centenary Committee could not cele¬ 
brate better and in a more dignified way the birth Centenary o 
the great teacher and prophet. His teachings have been prai^ 
by more competent speakers. AUow me today to menbon that 
my nation and thinkers throughout the world were celebrating 
yesterday the anniversary of the birth of another great t^c er 
of truth, a philosopher and statesman, our first Pr«ident. Dr. T. 
G. Masaryk. His love of truth led to his enunaation of the 
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[»hiiaso{»hy of which became a guidmg principle by which 

our people should seek regeneradoQ. 

The Sri Kamakrishna CenLenaiy Committee, its PtesideDt, Jui 
njemhers and its General Secrelaiy, and especially Professor B, 
K- ^kar, Lave accomplished a great work in orgaiming iLi^ 
Parliament ot Keligiaiia ; 1 congratuiftte them on this great snccess, 

15- Prof. A. D, Dtntuvft of Ahmedahao 
Hindu Univenityf Benares 

I am deeply grateful to you and to the organizers of tliia 
PiXrliament of Religions for the Lonour they have done me in 
asking me to occupy the Cliair this aftcinunn. My confinenuinl 
to bed for m^ly two weeks in Benares shoitiy before now omng 
to flue has disabled me for discharging the dudes of a Chairmajj 
on this great occasion, and I should have therelore preferred to 
i^ain a silent member of ilie audience enjoyiug the pleasure nf 
listening to the ennobling and instrucave speeches which have 
been delivered in this Hall for the last seven days. This pleasure, 
however. I was duslioEd to forego owing to illness and anavoid- 
able preoccupation which kept me at Benares during this period. 
I* therefore, crave your Indnlgence for reading before you a few 
scrappy remarks which do not prefend to be a icamed dtscourao, 
but arc intended as an humble tribute to tlic memory of the great 
sags of tfekshineswar, whose birth-catenary we are celebrating. 

There ia a singular apprepriatuness in holding a Parlfameat 
of Religions in honour of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. 

Sri Ramakrishiia has taught the world both by life and by 
precept that all particular religions bib avenues to the Temple o! 
Gcjd and it matlera nothing which Of them you tread, provided 
you are really and sincerely religious, This means a great deal 
more than the exeiciw of Reason or Will or Emotion in the 
service of a higher life, fieligion is experience, it is a consciDua> 
mss (sakskflfkura nr aparoksbanubhava). Reason can enlighten 
life, morality can invigorate it, aeHtheticism can beautify it, hut 
Religion alone can make it holy. Religion is not Theology or 
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applic^ttion of Reasoii to tlm probkm^ rebituig to God. It two- 
braces the whole oi life which it consecrates and realaes as a 
revelation of God in man. 

Moreover, ReUgton is not a. bouquet of select flowers ciiUed 
tfom the plants of particiilar religions and bound together with 
the string of scholarship. Nor is it an attar of religioiis rose, 
jasmin and kevada pressed together and extracted as a single 
«se£ic]e of a UnTversal Rchgion. As followers or adrnhera ot 
Hamakrishna wt believe in the synthesis of mtUiy religions as 
meEiihets of one F amil y^ meeting together around a comniDii hearth 
and carrying on a hotnely talk—which is the root meaning of the 
word * parliament/ 

In addition to the 'holism' of Religion {1 use the word in 
Generel Smut'^s Sfinae) and concreic w«i^y of religious thought 
which abhors abstractiems, there are 3 few more characteristics of 
R^unakrishna^s teaching which I should not omit to touch upon. 

First is the suprcfnacy ot Religion. To um a metaphor which 
lias been used by a Sanskrit poet in a diferent content. Dsm- 
bku^^itrh parichdrapudujn kaikaM “ How 

Can a queen who occupies the tltrone bear hciselfi degraded to 
the position of a page or servant girl?'" In modem times, there is 
a marked tendency towards evaluating evcrjithing according to its 
utility* This utililarJaD or pragmatic attitude is incousistcDt w-ith 
tliu intrinsic worth of life's highest categories, vk. Truth, Right 
and Beauty. ReligioD is not valuable only in so far as ft pre¬ 
serves law acid order in our social relations. Nor is it a hand¬ 
maid of politics—an Instrument in the hands of shrewd poKticians 
for managing Ignorant masses. It is the form and substance 
of the highest type of life of which man U capable. There¬ 
fore, although I yield to none in my appreciation of the ^social 
services' which the Ramakrishna Jflssion is rendenng in different 
parts of the country, 1 wish to stress the fact that Religion is the 
real powEr-house of tile Ramaklishna .Mission Ironi wtalch its social 
services should never be disconnected. The League of Nations* 
in my humble opinioUj would have had a batter chance af success^ 
had it grown out of somathing deeper than economic and pobtical 
intercsbi of the several natiozis which compose it. What provided 
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unit}' among the waning nations of Europe in the middle ages? 
When the imifyJtig force—the Christian Churoh—^forgot the 
inftnitiide of God and became elfish, seeuLar and bigoted, there 
came the fuIiUmeiit of the divine promiM: 

Yadd yadd hi dhatmQ^ya gidnitbhavaii EharatQ 

Ahkyrnhanamadharma^y^ tMaitHdHm Sftidmyah&m 
What true of Europe ia alfiu IniE of India^ mutaiis mutaniix, 

Much of the bigotry^ fanaticism and religfoua persecutiofi in 
the world has rinen from our dogmatizing about what we do not 
itnow or only paxtialJy know instead of acting upon what we do 
know and know' clBarlVr While insisting upon a partieular belief 
regarding the nature of God, we forgnt the which lead up 

to Him, aJthough all the scriptures agree in declaring that the house 
of God has many mansions— Saha^radvdram jagmidgrahanie " 
{Rig-Veda}. 

There is an Interosting discourse on the relative importance 
of ^ddhyit, (the goal) and {the pathsl in the Euddhist 

Tripitaka, Gautama Buddha preadied to his disciples: ** Monks 

there is this otfier bank of the river. Suppose you called aloud 
a hundred times 'Oh bank ! come to roe/ would it came?" The 
monks replied, ""No, Master/" '"In the same way/' said 
Gautama, '' no amount of calling upon the gods would bring the 
gods nearer. It is by building a boat, equipping it with oars and 
going into it and fowiiig it skilhilly in the right direction that you 
roach your goal/ ' 

Let us not qusrrd about the nature of God. We are aJI 
agreed about the right methods of niching Him. Among them 
sectariantsmp bigotry and intolerance have no place. To empha- 
Hze this trnlh was the mission of the Parliament of Heligions. 

Let me conclude this brief epilogue with die Vedic veme: 

Pdra hi me ufftidttyao^A paianii vasya ishiayef 

Vaya na vaxaii rUpa, 

“ In the evening of my life. Oh Lord, my thoughts fly to 
'Thct in search of the highest good, os birds to their nests/" 
or as another great book says, 

" as a liart panteth for the water of the spring."' 
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RELIGION 


H. M. Banerjee 

President, United Mission. Calcutta 

Religion from ■ re ■ ■ bark ’ and ' tego ’ to ' bind,’ is meart 
to take man ' backnrard ’ to the source from which he came. He 
I^in? m^ circle ' backward • to the Divine ^ume, instead of 
moving ‘ forward * in the direction of the world. 

The world's view as gained from the world itself, 
character of man. and so to redeem it the view must be taken 

through the Lord. r » u 

In order to find the Lord seated in the core of 
v^ithin and have His company one must have 
• backward * journey through the prescnbed MoSm- 

The process mentioned in the several ^ ' t 

med^ and Christian_is the same. Yet ""body ^ 
into the Temple of God to have His comply. 

into Shias and Sunms. and the Chnsuans inui 
Protestants with their many sub-divisions. 

Religion reveals the tniUi. It is one and the je^or aU 
it comes through the scripture kno.™ as the “ 

vanity prevails, men have ivords of then o’™' ™ 

face of religion in different lights, and see it in 
raLt;rarrive at a unity behind them ^ 
would fail in the long run and may _ Qne 

sect of communism which belongs to ^he ,he 

should attempt to discover and realize ‘nner mea^g o the 
text of the iveral scriptures which embody one and the same 

principles. , „ 

If anyone has the inclination and desire to follow the 
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principles and teachings of the Rcriptunjs, he niay go through the 
prescribed disciplined uf roUgioii^ 

The rituals and cerenaonials observed in different religions 
and secLs and beUeved to be the way to God. cannot, T think, be 
raoncUod and hormcnized. The true path of religion, liowevir. 
IS one and the same fnr all; the scriptures say-^" Straight is the 
path of righteousness ” XfflJ. That path is one and the 

sa^ for all, let us attempt to tread it, and by tliat we sball be 
able to rcaUzL the imivarsamy of religion. And in folIo«Tng that 
way, we must have a guide. He should be ol a HpirituaJ naturt;— 
not a man who wears the garb of religion, though entertaining 
worldJy views, and who mistakes the sheU for the kernel. He 
should be a competent nian vt/ho has reolixa the pasmee of Cod 
IK kimstif bcara the marks of such realiration in bu inner 
and outer life. Spiritual guides of the past are oil gone, but to 
who seeks, such a guide wifl net be wanting in any age. For 
the Bible says; " Verily, verily. I say unto you. He tliat believcUi 
on UIL., the wotks that T do shaD he do also ; and greater u,orks 
than these sludl he do ; because 1 go unto my father *' (Join 
XIV, iz}, and U«e htakUbiiarata indicates the pnlh in the words: 

" Dharmasya iattvam ftiAtfatR guhdySm 
Hahdjono yena gaiak sa penthak " 

i.e. " The secret of dkanna lies hiddeu in the cave (of the heart}, 
Tlic path is that by which the great ones have gone ahead.” 

A herd of sheep is never left without a shepherd for its guide, 
Satan incites you ftrom witliin, and you are so puffed up in vanity 
as to think of the guide In j^ur own seif. But if you are nwek 

m conduct and believe in Him. seareh for Him and vou will £md 
Him. 


NOTES ON RELIGIONS 
Pkof. j. K. KocHANowsKt 
Uniuerrity, Warsaw, Poland 

ft is mtiiral that European thought directed towards India 
ts leanung to adore this wonderful country as the cradle of 
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humanity^ Ui £0 lar as it has achieve a subUn^c synthesis of the 
human specie^. Conseqacntly India is a symbol to us* which 
lisajcLi He to a soLutiou of thu hjghi:st and mo^t profDiiiiil pcobl^^itbi 
of humanity envisaged by the neiigions of the chilked world* 

The HtoriLEl sotiice of Fcligioiis lE tlic kuicr cieptha of \h<i 
individual soul, but their c<>ndiih qua non " is the external 

i^xpref^on ol our collective lifcp 

That is why the religions no less Lhan ail other phetiomem ol 
the material world, characterized by the individual and the 
society as lha two Inevitable poles of eve^y known ioitn of exist¬ 
ence never cease their struggles in spite of the moral role thpy 
have to play as aposUeE of peace. 

Consequeotiy, the image of the life of humanity—^ sombre 
in spite of the divine ideals indiidcd in it^-Reems to bt: derived 
from a wrong liunmii conceptiou of God, ol life or of both. For 
a single individued life, even the most modest nne^ contiunplatcd 
in die manner wi less pmper to it than to every other natural 
phenomenon seems to be more than all the "'known'" mimr.les 
wrought by the supersensibility of or invention by tlie whole 
humanity* 

It is evident that the menial prcdLspasition of our times 
attributes a prcpundcraiice to the human mass degrading at the 
same time the value and the role of indiriduala. A shnOar 
process, but never m mrivcrsal and formldablep is well known in 
the historj' of humanit}*': if characlerizea the epochs of revolu¬ 
tionary upheavals, of which it is the most disdnguishlng feature. 
Only by proserving a true appredatinn of values is it possible 
not lo fcirget that all thi 3 will be changed again when the social 
equilibrium will be reestablished. But what ar® thi5 inevutahle 
consequences of a similar situation In what concems US heref 

Above all, doubtless, one of the inevitable canEequcnccs will 
be a diminudon of the role of " * machine —^thc panacea of every' 
human race—which is going to give place morie and more to the 
spirit of the individuals—the tme masteis of humanity, who will 

to convince theoip as was alwa3^ the case in the ^vorld* that 
ihe perfect man is but the most faithful image of God. But 
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unfortunately—as we too prophesy it—neither will it be possible 
to reduce the role of the machine to the level desired and dictated 

by that perfection, nor will it be possible for this perfection_^the 

crown of all human efforts—to endure uninterruptedly, parti¬ 
cularly in the midst of vital circumstances incompatible with 
spiritual life. 

These “circumstances*' are primarily the barbaric ignorance 
of the human masses, cultivated by their misery and closely 
related to their formidable numerical preponderance, surpassing 
all the known means of civilized existence. It is the superfluous 
f)art of the body which has been always and every>vhere the 
principal source of the evils oppressing everything that exists on 
the earth. 

The problem of religions, attacked from this point of view, 
j>ermits us to elaborate the conception of their essence and their 
role up to the point of conceiving them as “ man’s sense of 
responsibility towards his own existence." 

There are in the world neither individuals nor human 
societies altogether devoid of a similar sentiment. It goes with¬ 
out saying that even “ pure atheism " may be regarded as a 
simplification of the religious cult, particularly where it is 
organized and protected by the powers in an almost ecclesiastical 
manner for the benefit of the masses who were treated differently 
in the “machines" in the course of their long past but equally 
contraiy to the heaven of ideal-creatures of pure civilization—the 
true grace of God. 

Unfortunately the world today is menaced by an unprece¬ 
dented and universal multiplication of the brute forces of human 
masses. We know it is an effect of the revolution caused by the 
World War and we know also that its antidote is that the civilized 

world should at all costs abstain from new upheavals_at least 

up to the time when the role of the human individual and of his 
religious soul is again firmly established for the benefit of 
humanity. 
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THE RHYTHM OF SACRIFICE AND THE 
RHYTHM OF PRAYER 

Prof. Emile Lasbax 
University, Clermont-Ferrand, France 

The object of this study is to trace by comparative and 
historical methods the development of religious life, and to deter¬ 
mine its successive phases in its most characteristic expression, 
viz. the sacrifice. We have had occasion to show elsewhere' that 
the sacrifice, the psychological synthesis of interest and dis¬ 
interestedness, of initial aesthetic activity and derived technical 
activity, transformed the very essence of life. The law of life, in 
fact, instead of being a linear evolution, is a law of equilibrium 
between two opposite tendencies—between the energies of spiritual 
and material nature. It is a constant oscillation between a hyper- 
junction and a hypo-function, between a hypertony and a hypo- 
tony meaning the respective causes of the two possibilities of 
inverse disequilibrium, be it through excess or absence thereof. 
This is the source of a rhythmic cycle of three stages, viz.—evolu¬ 
tion, i.e. elan for spiritual evolution of expansion ; revolution, 
i.e. material lowering down in the inverse sense ; final reaction, 
i.e. return towards the higher source —conversion towards the 
principle. This is the general process of the transformation of all 
energies. 

Now it is this rhythm which we shall try to apply here to 
religious life, by briefly sketching a more detailed and precise 
schematic survey given in a previous work.* The historical study 
of the sacrifice in the true sense has to be scrutinized and corn- 
dialectic importance: it permits us to actually come in touch with 
the divine ordinance itself, and its actual appearance in the 
universe. But it is the inescapable precondition that the history 
of the sacrifice, as has been demonstrated there, has considerable 
pared and that no mistake is committed regarding the nature of 
initial sacrifice. Now on this jx)int the sociological school of 
Durkheim gave a wrong lead. This school was fascinated by the 

' Cf. La Dialectique et U rythms (U VUnivers, Vol. I. 

* La Cit huffiaine, tome II. p. 73. 
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^criCicUt nte of die inhVAiujn^ in An^tialbiii and it 

put Implicit faith ia the admissions of these degenerate savages as 
if they were really primitive- As a rnle^ all the ^tems of the 
cvolutlomsts^ based on the primitive character ol totcnusm and 
loternistic sacrifice are -titiated by common error: they hdie the 
perriod of the duseending movement and the point of dEpartnre for 
a conversion to be an absolute commencement wWch, in fact, is 
the culminating point in a moveniimt, or radier a tiTroing point in 
the course of its development. 

Let US give at fint a brief rfcetch o£ the rhythm ol sacrifice. 
iLs theoiy ii above all determined by the disdnerion between 
reiigious sacrifice and magical sarrificc. The former implies that 
the individual intends In cixercise a coDStralnt on tho di%diic forces^ 
but the latter infuses the inverse attibide of submijssion and offer¬ 
ing. This distinction onco dfiCnedp one may say that the theoneri- 
dans oscillate between these two antagonbric positions^ viz. tliai 
the bistoTy of the sacrificf!: k derived hum the offering for con¬ 
straint and that it is derived from the constraint for offering. The 
former position, accepted by Lang Schmidt and Ijigrange* defines 
theological spiritualism, while the other accepted by the school of 
Spence-Tt evnlutinnal naturalism. There is, however, a third posi- 
tion w^hich is different from the two preceding ones or rather 
reconciles them* it is tho position from which Rnbertson Smith 
has dcvdupcd his system of Sacrifice of Co^itffiifoioif . 

Now again, it has to be pointed out that the truth is to be 
foimd in the historical Buect^on cif tb^^E tlueo paints of view, 
and not in their ejcclusive acceptance. They are the three distinct 
phasas nf nne and the same development. When thf?y juts investi¬ 
gated impartially^ the facts show^ that the primitive sacrihee i^ 
always an offering—under one aspect or another it is a sacrifice 
of the iirstliDgs. The sentiment which Inspires it, is that the 
materials should nevar be used without Bome reserve*; for it becomes 
only all absolute master who has himself produced lliem to sacri- 
hes them without sudi reserve. It sbonld not be forgotten that 
thidr Lrtiu creator is God, and therefore it is etiuitablfi to offer Him 
the first fniit, which it has been permitted to us to gather, in 
gratitude for this first gift. The sacrifice of man thus appeiLTs to 
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be the exact counterpart of the creative wort of God, The 
nomadic Arabs, who from this point of view seeni to be much 
nearer to the ongina] state of things than tlie Australictn Amntas, 
perform a sacrifice of this type. 

But gradually the sense <ji sacrifice as an institution changed. 
The aesthetic disintenstediiiss was succeeded by interested 
technique. By an analogous deseneration the antique sacrifice of 
offering hf T ar ne a sort of contractiial pact. It is the do wf dei. 
the theme of utility. The object BacrifioBd is sunply destroyed, 
but it serves to renovate the cneigy of God so that He may rush 
to succour in the moments of periodic dedinc. One step nmre 
and this sacrifice, stiil of religious procession, is inverted into a 
ma^cal sacrifice of downfall. It is here that the contract is trans- 
formed into constraint, and it Is God who appeare before man as 
ii under compulsion. In really, however, the magical attitude 
has but precipitated humanity into the ahi^s of inversion and 
evQ. imaginiiig that be is binding down God, man himself is 
bound down by the Spirit of hatred. And he has to pay for it 
by a progressive recradasccncc of barbarisni and the widening of 
the distance from the source of life and civilization. The path of 
existence has certainly to be converted by a return to the divine 
and primordial principle. The theme of the final parbeipation 
becomes the synthEsJa ol tw'O opposite tendencies, viz. the return 
of luaj) towards divinity, and divinity on its sde coming to meet 
man to regenerate lum. 

It is this last stage which is expressed by the communal 
sacrifice—the rituaJ repast in which the individual renounces the 
pursuit of his own individualization and dtaives fioil) this ritual 
union a new sap and new energies. The significance of this 
surrender to the expiansive mood of divine life is gradually realized 
in human civilization. But to be able to enter the state of 
cammunion with tile supreme essence, the man who has been 
coutBiuinatcd even for a moment hj' the poweis of evil has to 
undergo a preliminary pmification. The banquet uf cor^imioii 
too has to be preceded by purificatory rites. Only on this condi¬ 
tion the divinity will lower itsdf to the level of the man and even 
redaim him by Its forgiveness. This forBiveni-ss. however, is a 
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Sacri&ct; on the part of the divinity, because It is n»n<iii nrmg a 
right—the remission of a sacred debt, that is how tlie last phase 
of the sacrihee still implies a sort of dnti rhythm—sacrifiee of God, 
sjfpLatory saciiCce and hnal sacrifice of corntnuiiion, ft is by 
virtue of this syntliesis that the prucesa nf redemption is realized. 

Now where should we place, in Uiis duvelopinent of the sacri* 
fkia] rite, the famous totemic sacrifice of the acbnol of Durkheini? 
The truth is that at the critical point of religions existence, proces' 
sBon, d<seneratioii and conversion lake place at one and liie same 
tiaie. ^ Hence the ambiguity of notten and the possibility of icter- 
pretatioti in di^e ideally opposite directions. But ^ve are not 
going to press this point here any mHjre. It suffices for our piupose 
tn show that the nflfering of monotheistic spirituBJkm preceded the 
contractusl sacrifices of naturalistic polytheism, and that the 
rhythm attained communion with a divinily impregnated this time 
with nature, divine spirit and materialily, soul and the body. The 
final sacrifice has divinized humanity, at the same time that it has 
humanired divinity. Through it the religious life has reached its 
end, man has learned the true sense of hiis existence and destiny 
he has learned the great law of renunciation which would be the 
highest source of social life, the germ which will develop atieT' 
wards into law and moiali^, by a dillerentiation followed after¬ 
wards by a correlative intcgratiaiu 

Tn this senw the science of religions is far from possessing the 
character of artificiat simplicaly which the partisans of the systems 
of miilinear evolution have been prone to attribute to it. As its 
object obej/s rhythmic law of development, the two phases of 
rhythm are easily subjected to facile confusions. To separate them 
clearly is (he task of historical criticism: above all, the decline of 
ouB organism must not be confounded with the initial stage of the 
symmctiical otganisra, and in the sacrifice, particularly the centre 
of all fife, it is necessary to caiefidly separate the descending 
branch from the ascending one—the one heading towards magic, 
and the other towards religion. Now that we have thus cleared 
our path, we can sketch more accurately the tendency of the last 
epoch and the real importance of the religious sacrifice of conver- 
Bion. It is on this point that we are going to lay particular stress. 
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Let us visage successively the three of samhrinE 

rhythm. At as the inverse of what happetied in the magicai 
things the idea of the voluntary cooseut of the %'ictim to immob- 
tion for God was manifested at a very eariy date. For the purpose 
of not aiienatuig the good wishes of God^ rs remarks Grant Allen^ 
it ivas fdt that the sacriiice must be voluntary or at least it should 
appear as such. 

This result was obtained by the most various artiftces and 
fictions; in extreme cases it was oven sufficient only to buy the 
\'jclim legally. Sometimes those who killed it were in mouitung^ 
and sought excuses by which to divest themselves of the responsi* 
bUIty for the immolatiga, or evon acceptod hetitious pun^ments. 

Thus the rite of I'n/i^Aii^wd seems to provide, fnsm this point 
of view, the sponLantotui character of ills divdou oblation: this is 
the purpose of the '' Presenhition ' ‘ of God to tbe chief of the clan 
— ‘to Alatutija wfio in this odtiiiL'clion seems to take his place. In 

fact^ the AJatunja. who is the sacrificer, refrains from active parti 
cipatiou in tlie bun dug or the skinning of die totemic divinity. 
It is the young people of the clan who are charged with these 
tasks, and they afterwards oS'er the chief specimens of a sacred 
diEiiacter which would be the material of the sacrifice. 

In the rdigions of the civilized world the artifice changes otily 
in form : m the sacrifice of Zeus FoHens at the time of the fi^tivity 
of Dipolia, the bull which has eaten the sacred cake is vioiently 
feinick by the priest with a hatchets But when ihe act is over, 
tbe latter throws aw-ay the hatchet predpifately and flies away 
like a criminal. Then follow-s a jiidgmEnt in which it is di-cided 
that the hatchet alone ht giulty. This judgment which exculpates 
the faithful, if not able to give the rite a irliginus ritaraciur* at 
least serv'cs to relieve its character of magical constraint: it may 
be called a negative rite of conversion. Moreover, there ia n 
further justific-ation by prayers i the s&crifice of Soma in the Vedic 
ritual is a curious example of it. When the ceremony is finkbed 
and the sacrificer. by the pressing ol this divine plant, has 
inclined towards it hia principle of life, and compeb himself to 
give it to it and unable to restore it iuaierially, he prays to it by 
oral rite: If, Ob God Soma, they have cut your tender limbs 
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with the pressing stone, speak again, and free from sin we 
might live together. ... If, taken away from your place of 
birth, you pine for it still, then by your favour. Oh Soma, may this 
sin remain secret, such be our alliance with the supreme heaven.” 

Nothing remains of the crime committed. The man tries to 
prove that he is not voluntarily taking the side of God, and that 
the spontaneity of the sacrifice goes to the God alone. More¬ 
over, it is the justification by tears. Thus in the ” passion ” of 
Osiris, which preceded His Resurrection, the faithful ones for four 
days weep for the death of their God ; but the news of His 
resurrection will be received afterwards with great joy. The same 
was the case also with the death of Attis and of Adonis in all 
these cults of the Orient in general, the progressive introduc¬ 
tion of which into the Roman world was to prepare the spirit for 
an easier conversion towards the umque God. It is for this reason 
that at the moment when anthropotheism attained its ajxigee in 
Rome with the divinization of the emperors, it was felt that a new 
age was going to davm and that the imperial cult was counter¬ 
balanced in the human mind by the inverse tendencies of the 
conversion. Religious homage was paid to the divinities of the 
Orient, Egypt or Phrygia, and popular sentiment soon insisted on 
their of&cial recognition by the empire. Now in this orientalized 
Rome, which in every respect marked the ultimate limit of human 
power and which at the same time was the pivot of the universe, 
the apotheosis of the procession and the radiating point of the 
conversion, human activity entered into contact with the new 
God. The cult of this God, it is true, had its origin in the Orient, 
but here He manifested His real existence and here began His 
real development in history. 

From this point of view the vital rhythm of the organism,_ 

the divine sacrifice, inducing as its natural correlative the expiatory 
sacrifice of the creation, and achieving by a mutual conciliation of 
both, ends the final act of the sacrifice of the communion. This 
is the histoiy of the development of the idea of redemption—the 
God conquering the evil by the grace of His sacrifice. The 
expiatory sacrifice of which we have already noted the magical 
equivalent, is the second act of the redemptory process. Its 
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puipcwe was to raiM man again to iVie divine sowce by taUng 
hold of him in tbo low tenebmiia depths of the procession of the 
decline and by this prograssive elevation to bring him in contact 
with the creative power which nn its part also lowers itsell to him. 
In this way it introduces into the field of religious activity a large 
group of new ideas such as the ideas of purity and impurity, 
scarcity and repurchase—corollaries to the geocraJ duality of 
good and evU. 

It b well known how much confusion and obscurity has been 
created in llie science of religion by tlic famous theory of Taboo, 
Supporting themselves by the ambignity of the notion nf tlie 
sacred, of which quite opposite aspects have been iasislcd on by 
the ling uists and Eodologisls, was it not clRimod by its partisatia 
that this was the origin of all rriigious forms—an undifferentiated 
state of conscience in whidi the sacred and the impure are con* 
founded in a common acceptance? Evolution consists pToeisuly in 
ilic dissociation of these two characters, and at tlie same time also 
in the increasing rupture of the first associations, between sin and 
LapialioD, and between mora.! scruple and crime against God, 

tot Tis rumembcT the difficulty as well as the limits Of the 
problems as a matter of course the enquiry is started with the 
lower forms of society which are considered to be absolutely 
primitive. The religious fnrcKS in them are of two kinds. Some 
are benefactory and connected with order arid with life, iiispiring 
respect and veneration; they arc sacred by nature as also the 
persons and the things participating in their virtues. The othcETs, 
on the contrar>-, bad and impure, arc causes of malady and death 
and give birth to fear and honor: they emanate from the eadawci 
or the spiriis of the dead and of all the evil genii tom whom the 
sorcerers draw* their strength. These two kinds of forces are 
absnlutely antagonistic to each otlier and the religious life of man 
osciUatcs between these two extreme poles. These two inverse 
modalities, however, Join each other under a different aspect, 
both of them are equally dangerous and equally itii^rdict^d to tin 
profane. In this respect both of them belong to the common 
category of the sacred. 

But now there is aunelhiug which >s infinitely more biaarre. 
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These two ciitegories of iortea are tr^fenable from one fn the 
other without changing their nature and by a simple rnnHifir-^ir^T. 
of the external ciKUiDstaocts- Thus the soul of the dead becomes 
the tutelary genius ; the cadavre which at first produces tetror, 
becom^ a venerated retie from the end of the period of the 
ntoummg. The same power which was an ageucy of pollution 
MOW becomes sanctifying. Has it not to he concluded, therefene, 
tvith Durkheim that the pure and the impure are not two things 
iieparatc, but two varieties of one and the same spccitst comprisiiig[ 
all sacred things? There are two Idods of the sacred, and not 
only there 'ta no solution of continuity from one to the other, hut 
one ikiid the same objiict may change fram one to the other witJi- 
ont changing its nature, Tlje pure mix with the impure and 
t'ire versa. -nK; autbiguify of the sacred consists in the posaibilhj' 
of theM transmutatiotis (Durkheim). This explains the double 
meaning of the Utin word ’ Sacer ' and Greek ' Rosios/ each of 
which expressed both 'good' and 'evil' and served to designate in 
a gimeral way all that has been surrendered to the divinity, but 
precisely, the fact of saendcing to Lhu infernal powm by the 
individual comported necessarily the ordinary consequences of 
magic. lu other words liberty in it had to be replaced bj' 
necesaty, and the apontaneity of the sacrifice by a pact of compul¬ 
sion which binds down the two contracting parties. He who is 
inclined towards evil and has sacrificed a life to the powr!re 
mimica] to life for the purpose of binding them down to his 
purpose or to hLi desires, is Iiimself bound down on his part by 
virtue of the magical contract: he is the prisont-r of the Gods whom 
he tried to subjugate by hk sacrifice. It b the da ut des, the 
compelling force which gaina in strengtli with every crime, and 
which places him in contact with the powers of evil and death. 
Thus tlicre would be no way for him to regain the possibUtty of 
hie than by '■ detaching ” himself through ” dcaecnition.”_thftt 
is to say etymologically, through expiation. The GreeJe word 
Hosios meaning sacred, apkosioun ' would exactly express 
desecrating,' but the Latin translats the word by 'xpiare.* And 
as the accused had been declared Sacer and therefore surrendered 
tci the powers of chastisement, physical punislunent alone, that w 
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to S3y, lUc effusion of his own blood or of his principle of lilo. - 
rrmld have the power of dlssociatiiis or abaolving him- 

All this is quite clear. The ambiguity ot 
which RohertBon Stnilb saw one of the nuun difEcuIties of the 
sacrifice; the abeobiie crime is the inverse of the absolute sanchly; 
but both are sacred, one in the mapcaJ and the other in e 
relietouE sense. The central idea of otpiatbn is to break off tee 
magical fact and to untie the bonds imposed by the ™e. Thu 
e)cpiatioQ, however, is also a porificatioo: for we are m fact m a 
wnrld Of deguneration. vrhidi after the fashion of reaouoier might 
be called the second worid- 

The cnudiljon of the liberation was thus a concUiatory atti¬ 
tude. The debt haa given yon over to the ikjwms of revenge, an 
one would be liberated from one's connection with them to the 
degTee Lu which one would dissociate oneself. We are now m a 
poMtion to understand the reUfifous theories which in the manner 
of S.-.lDmon Reinarh try to expkin, for instance. Christian ^mfice 
bv the theme ul the substitution of victims. If it is inic that tl^ 
principle lias led to customs like tliose of the emissary g™* or the 
sacrifice in ef%y, it cannot be invoked to explain the Christian 
reriemption. In the first case it is a pUTdy magical thing of the 
transfer of the properties and qualities from one uidi^idual to 
another,^ tiansfer imposed hy the man imdcr the acti™ of a 
formula or a spuU-and in the second, it is the voluntary 
Hon—the rich perehn who spontaneously offeta to pay the debt Of 
ihc poor and to liberate him thus from all iuridical punishment. 
This is the meaning of the expiatory- sacrifice: the return of 
man towards the purer regiou of the saintly and the 
ascension corrclative m a descent, the descent of Cod towards 
^xo^ld of evil and decline. This double process hie all other 
things of the world has had a historical de\-elopment: in the matier 
of proctssion it comes from tlic spirit to matter. ^ 

of conversion it goes up to Ufe from matter. Under the first asp^t 
it ia the divine incamation.-Cod made man and become mato^l 
sacrifices materially for his cmatures. But divine matier. divine 

lK,dy, is already pure matter far above the corporeal matter of 
humanity. TUos man too, in order to enter into contact with it. 
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must undergo first of all a material purification, and Christianity 
in this point continuing and completing the task of conversion 
which was formed already in the pastoral cults, naturally 
incorporates also their purificatory rites. It was natural to 
paganism in so far as the embryo of the new religion was already 
in existence in it and this was revealed later more manifestly by 
the opposition of the pure and the impure, and of sin and absolu¬ 
tion. It was the centre of all the oriental mysteries which 
graviteted more or less towards the Persian dualism of the Avesta. 

it not also, in a general way, the characteristic of the human 
spirit itself at the moment it started on its career towards conver¬ 
sion? At this stage of the development of the activity all the 
techniques can never be more than mere techniques of redemption 
and of purification, and they transmit this state of the instability 
of the conscience shared between the pure and the impure, between 
the defilement by the evil and the effort to efface it, between the 
sm and the expiation. And now if we approach critically nearer 
and nearer, do we not perceive the primitives of ethnology, like 
those of history, obsessed continually with the fear of impurity? 
Among these jjeople, whose religion of the totem already marked 
an im^rtant place in the spiritual development at the point of 
triple inter^tion of procession, degeneration and conversion, the 
notion of ritual purity is the pivot of the whole existence. Would 
It not be said that at every step every thing is taboo and that life 
was passed in a perpetual torment and a continual nightmare and 
in the unnatural fear of poUution? In order to find a state of 
mind less unquiet it is necessary to reascend the degrees of life. 
Then the sentiment of redemption gradually pacifies the soul of 
man, the pure and the holy affirm their superiority over the 
impure, and the man tormented by remorse and scruples finally 
finds repose in the consoling certitude that an infinite purificatory 
power intervenes to save him from pollution and crime. More 
than all the material rites, it effects his salvation more certainly, 
for it adds the reality of the divine action to the reality of the 
hum^. The sacrificial process is now complete. Far from being 
a point of culmination as was suggested by religious evolutionism, 
the thing of sacrifice as we have seen, is rather the point of depar- 
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ture for a new development. But at this point of departure, the 
human aspect after a procession or rather a decline, was sure to 
reappear soon. Thus the theories of progress and decadence are 
united in a synthetic conciliation of the doctrines, and this 
historical synthesis of the opposites is very well the final point of 
view of life—^the theme of all adaptation. In course of its last 
ascendant phase the sacrifice is spiritualized by degrees: “ God is 
the spirit, and therefore only those who adore Him spiritually are 
His true adorers." The religious conscience too, following the 
order of the procession of beings, naturally tends to attribute a 
secondary importance to the offerings and the material renounce¬ 
ments, and begins to believe that the divinity demands from us 
above everything else the sacrifice of our hatreds, of our egoism 
and of the exclusive cult of our individuality. Man will meet with 
forgiveness only in so far as he forgives; on this condition he will 
merit divine participation and on this condition he will regain his 
lost life. 

The sacrifice in fact continued in the prayer. Its mechanism 
is evidently the same: the word is an instrument which serves to 
prolong the contact with distant objects. As word is the organic 
projection of the seizing instinct, even so prayer is the projection 
beyond one's self of the divine restraint of the sacrifice: it main¬ 
tains communication with God, and assures the infinite participa¬ 
tion of the two principles of the engendered and the generator. It 
is natural, therefore, that for the prayer too we assisted at an evolu¬ 
tion similar to that of the sacrifice and that we found there also 
similar conceptions of the whole. As the sacrifice was not an 
offering originally, but a magical pact destined to enchain the gods 
by constraint, the primitive prayer could not have been an invoca¬ 
tion but an evocation. Prayer is equivalent to naming the gods 
and to reconciling them by the magic of the formulas. This could 
be arrived at only by gradual stages by progressive spiritualization 
culminating in the notion of intercession and finally of mystical 
communion of the human soul and the divine spirit. But we have 
already refuted this doctrine which is based on the prejudicial 
confusion of magic with religion. We are now going to give a 
criticism of it again. It will suffice for our puipose to retrace in a 
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few words the history of the prayer, necessarily parallel to that of 
the sacrifice. To the sacrifice of the offering of firstlings corres¬ 
ponds the prayer of homage. Above every other act and every 
other occupation, it is the elevation of the soul towards the 
supreme God. The most ancient manner of indicating the prayer 
in the Old Testament is by the words, " Pronounce the name of 
Jahveh,” not, as has been mistakenly held, for connecting God by 
His magical evocation, but for elevating the spirit towards Him 
and for rendering homage to His power. 

Sacrifice prolongs life, and prayer delivers us from sin. 
Prayer is always the necessary complement of sacrifice. By a 
natural evolution the oral rite tends more and more to gain a firm 
footing in the material rite, and it imposes itself on it in order to 
increase its action and efl&cacy. But like the initial sacrifice of the 
firstlings, this primitive invocation is not a positive demand for 
definite favours: it was of course present there, but it is rather a 
virtual interest,—the idea that one can fully enjoy life only by 
first becoming a part of the Divine Master. At the same time, as 
the blood of the animal for the perfume of the offering is exhaled 
by the victim, the soul of the faithful swells with prayer in order 
to reach God and to touch Him: the contact brings divine grace. 
Prayer touches God as the sacrifice, and this is why the Hebrews 
expressed by the same root *atar the two correlative operations. 

Fh-ayer, as it progressed towards the Christian cult, must have 
remained a penitence and desecration—the necessary prelude to 
consecration; such are the prayers of Mazdaism and very similar 
to them are those of Babylonia. Christianism achieved this 
embryonic development and realized the scarcely attempted task 
of conversion. The new prayer can no longer be antique homage 
to the God in heaven. The historical intervention of a break in 
the rhythm of the world hinders the end of this reason from being 
identical with its commencement. Participation is the law of the 
third and last stage, and the definitive prayer, the prayer of life, 
shares the opposite characteristics which hitherto marked its 
successive stages. It is the prayer of the Sermon on the Mount — 
first a prayer of homage, for at the beginning the name of the 
Master is invoked and complete submission is offered to Him; then 
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the prayer of demand, for also the daily bread is solicited of him ; 
and finally the prayer of expiation, for the vow is taken to purify 
oneself of one's hatreds—i.e. from one's connections with the 
lower powers for obtaining in return the pardon for one’s own 
offences and liberation from evil. 

In this way prayer, like sacrifice, develops in the direction of 
increasing spirituality, and re-establishes the original hierarchy of 
creatures. Re-established in their true position, the intermediary 
spirits, instead of being autonomous gods, are now but intercessors 
with the sovereign Power: they are the subject only of a prayer 
of intercession. At the same time as the formula ceases to be a 
magic evocation and becomes a religious invocation, the spirit 
tends to disengage some words from scrupulous and ritualistic 
recitation in order to absorb itself in divine contact—in the 
communion of the soul with the divinity. To the sacrifice of 
communion corresponds the prayer of communion as its last 
synthesis—this " respiration of the soul into God " of the mystics 
which brings about the final participation of the two natures, 
human and divine. We should be on our guard, however, not to 
exaggerate the mysticism of this wordless prayer which would then 
become equivalent to ecstasy. Ecstasy is a state which exaggerates 
conversion just as magic exaggerated procession. The suppression 
of the individuality is thus obtained; the total absorption of the 
soul in God is not a real form of the life of which it transcends the 
limit, for life is a material and spiritual participation of the human 
individual and of the divine power. Prayer should therefore obey 
this law and maintain an intermediate p>osition. The s3mthesis of 
the spirit and of the body—of the spirit which universalizes and 
of matter which makes for individualization—is produced fully by 
the Christian prayer which furnishes an example of the conciliation 
of the two types realized. The formula retains its ritual import¬ 
ance, but only on the condition of not sacrificing to it its profound 
significance. 
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THE NATURE OF RELIGION: THE VIEW OF A 
MODERN SCIENTIST 

SusHiL Kumar Maitra, m.a. 

Calcutta University 

I propose in the present paper to discuss Prof. Eddington’s 
view of religion in relation to his view of the world of science 
and of the familiar world of sense. 

Prof. Eddington's religious theory is closely bound up with 
his general position and may be best considered in relation to the 
latter. Hence it may be considered under the following heads: — 

I. The Constituents of Experiences 

The constituents of experience, according to Eddington, are: — 

(a) Mental Images. These are in our minds and not in 

the external world and are inscrutable ; 

(b) The counterpart of our sense-experience. It is in the 

external world and is inscrutable ; and 

(c) A set of pointer-readings which science connects with 

other pointer-readings. 

(a), according to Eddington, is a construction out of (b), 
while (c), i.e. the world of mathematical equations and symbols, 
is an abstraction from it. 

We shaU now consider (c), (a) and (b) separately. 

First consider (c). It is the world of physics and is amenable 
to treatment under the following heads: — 

(1) The materials of ** field physics." These are rela¬ 

tions and relata. In the end we are left with sixteen 
co-efficients for each relation, ten of them being 
symmetrical from which geometry and mechanics are 
constructed, and six of them asymmetrical from 
which is derived the science of electro-magnetism. 

(2) The physics of discontinuity which deals with (a) 

quanta and (b) electrons. But these are discovered 
by the empirical method of the laboratory. 
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Now consider (a), i.e. the fainiliar world of sense. It is a 
mental construction. The secondary ^nalities* i.e* colour^ tem¬ 
perature, etc., as well as the primary qualities, i.e. permanence, 
structure, substantiality, etc., are the products of the mind's 
faculty of world-building. 

Lastly, consider (b), i.e. the inscrutable counterpart of the 
sense-world and the world of science. Eddington opines that this 
background may be conceived as being a " spiritual substratum." 
It is not mental activity or consciousness but may be conceived as 
mind-stuff, " more general than our conscious minds, but . . . 
not altogether foreign to the feelinp in our consciousness." As 
stuff, however, it is not substance, but only a basis of world¬ 
building. It may be noted that (b) is sometimes treated as an 
objective basis and sometimes as continuous with our conscious 
life. 

II. The Nature of Religious Experience 

Religion springs from our spiritual nature. We construct a 
" spiritual environment ” in response to our spiritual nature just 
as we construct the world of sense in response to our sense- 
endowed being. Our spiritual environment is " just another 
world comparable to the material world of famUiar experiences 
and is " no less real ’’ than the latter. 

The reality of the spiritual world is, however, conceived from 
one of the following three different standpoints: 

(1) Sometimes the objective standpoint is maintained as when 
Eddington speaks of our " deeper feelings ” as " glimpses of a 
reality transcending the narrow limits of our particular con- 
ciousness." 

(2) Sometimes again the standpoint of a qualified subjectivity 
is substituted for that of pure objectivity as when Eddington 
speaks of the higher reality as continuous with our consciousness 
and as "Universal Mind or Logos." 

(3) Lastly, sometimes even qualified subjectivity is given 
up and we have pure, unqualified subjectivity instead. We see 
in nature," Eddington says, " what we are equipped to look for 
we " build the spiritual world out of symbols taken from our 
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personality.” Indeed Eddington sometimes goes so far as to 
affir m that value and significance are projections of our spiritual 
nature on a valueless, non-significant reality. 

If we now consider Eddington’s different lines of thought 
critically, we are at once struck by his \'iew of science as a sort 
of sjmibolism restricted only to certain physical aspects of the 
universe. He evidently equates science to the science of physics 
and is not disposed to regard the biological, psychological and 
other sciences with the same degree of favour or approval as he 
seems to give in regard to mathematical physics and its differ¬ 
ential and other equations. And thus he misses what is essential 
to a fruitful scientific outlook, viz. the unity and interdependence 
of the different sciences, biological, physiological and psycho- 
sociological. What modem science is trying to build up is a 
system, symbolic it may be, but permitting of quantitative and 
qualitative relations between physical, physiological and psycho- 
sociological phenomena. It is now possible, e.g. to proceed 
mathematically from ph}^cal energies and their quantities to 
their equivalents in sensational intensity or distinctness and also 
to their ph3^iological reactions and thence to their psychological 
values in respect of reaction-time and other temporal and quanti¬ 
tative aspects of cognitive experience. Eddington’s view, in fact, 
will result in a physical science of pointer-readings altogether 
separated from the rest of the sciences. 

And it is not only the symbolic world of pointer-readings that 
thus gets detached from the rest of the sciences in Eddington s 
world-view ; the familiar world and the objective background of 
the familiar and scientific worlds are also disrupted and sundered 
from each other. The unity of the world of experience is thus 
dissolved into three independent and diverse realms. Experience 
is one unitary whole which we differentiate into subjective and 
objective elements comprised in the whole. Eddington, however, 
exalts into a fixed division of mental images, objective substratum 
and jwinter-readings what are only constmcted distinctions within 
a unitary expierience. Such tripartite disruption, though not in 
itself illegitimate, is only admissible within such limits as will 
pjermit the reconstitution of the whole or unity which has been 
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thus sundered into independent elements. Eddington's three 
strata, however, are so sundered both in origin and character as 
to preclude all reconstruction of the original unity of experience. 

The same defect of want of cohesion also characterizes 
Eddington's view of religion as an experience of a spiritual reality. 
He gives us three alternative standpoints which do not admit of 
unification into an intelligible whole or unity. 


RELIGIOUS CATEGORIES AS UNIVERSAL 
EXPRESSIONS OF CREATIVE 
PERSONALITY 

A STUDY IN THE SOCIOLOGY OF VALUES 
DR. GEOG. H.c. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, M.A., Vxdyd-vdibhava 

Professor^ Calcutta University 

THE SELF AS CREATOR AND GUIDE 

Religions may come, and religions may go, but creative man 
goes on for ever. As an instrument of life and as a creation of 
the human personality religion in its diverse forms and processes 
is universal and eternal. It is the dignity of the individual as 
the supreme fact of the universe that is the foundation of man's 
spiritual existence. 

The group and the society. Nature, the region and the world 
are being perpetually influenced, moulded and re-made by the 
creative personality of man. The role of the individual as the 
transforming force in cultural metabolism has ever been the 
factual substratum of world-evolution. In the sociology of values 
no estimate of man's position visa^d-vis the world is more 
appropriate than what we find in the Jaina Samadhi-iataka, which 
says: 

Nayatydttndnamdtmaiva 
Janmanirvdnameva vd 
Gururdtmdtmanastasmdt 
Ndnyosti paramdrthatah 
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It is the self that guides the self, its birth Mid its exdn{:tiDTi. 
Th^ self is its own preceptor and there is nothing else horn the 
standpoint of superior values,Heligion is one of the craatioiLfr 
of the self like every other thing that belongs to edture or 
civilization. 


TH£ psychosocial CESTALT IN HEUOION 

Dharma and religion are almost sjmonjmioiis or idenhral 
categories, in so far as each implies a binding or connective 
principk> A cementing or associativ^e ideology is inextricahly 
bound up with the Indian Lerm as with the European. It h in 
the milieu of sociality, soljdarisin, harmony or eqntUbritiini in the 
domain of human ex.pericineaSj whether individual or colloctivL% 
that we have to move while dealing with the substance of 

religion). Naturally, therefore, both in tlif? East and in tlie 
West no category' has been taken, consdou^y or unccnscioudy. 
iu a more syntbetic, cumprcliensive and aH-sw^eepmg manner than 
religion 

Coinprehensivo categories are. as a matter of amiscj daBtiO 
and rather indehnile in contour and make-up. A delightful and 
often dangerous vagueness has therefore attached from the nature 
of the cafw to d^arm^i-religious discussions. Religion has ever 
and evetyiwhere been appealed to, hs it can by all means 
legitimately be api>Kited to^ on the most varied items of human 
life. 

Our Manu and indeed all authors of before 

and after him have devoted attention aa much lo the health and 
wealth of men and w'Omen as to their manners, customs^ law? 
and consdrutioDs. From eugenics, dietetics and ^nitadon to 
jurispnideucOr economics and politics there is no branch ol human 
science, physical or mental, individua! or sodaL which has been 
ignored, overiooked or mlnimiiied in these encyclopaedic treatEses^ 

PsychologicallyH therefore, if there is anything on which the 
human brains have a rfghi to fight among themselves* it is pre¬ 
eminently religion {dharma}. Generally speakingp it wnidd he a 
slictir accident if any two thlnldiag, scinntific, philosophicai or 
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cr«itivE imdds va&tt independently to fuciiis thcJr activities on last 
tilt same phausesi and items of life Of thought while dealing with 
Biirii Ml ail-sweeping, synthEtic or pluraEstle category. A 
museUEn nf rE^igidUS is jtisl the most appropriate Piindemonium 
of thought—the veritable battie-groiiiid of uatlojis. 

In the manner of tlie chomlcal analyst in bis labontoiy it 
may indeed be possible fot the anthropolngicalp historical, 
scientihe or philosophical atudetit of reHgion to Isolate the diverse 
items or aspects of the religions complex tmm one anolher and 
deal with thein one by one indiv^daally. This intellectuM analysis 
may be of great help in logic, psychology, metaphysics or 

sociology. But it is the aynlheLie whole—and not the individual 
par la—that men and women, even the philosophers and fideijtists 
themselves, vaguely call rdiglon or dharma when they a^pply it 
to their own life in the interest of day-tonJay and concrete 

problems, mdividnal or ancial. Religion is really one of the 
expressioDs of the psychc^sochd Cest^li^ or ""configuration of 

creative man, Tn the in tens t of inteDectual clariticatiofi the 

Gestalt or structural whole may be pulverized into its cnntentiial 
atoms* into the Be^ehun^en relations and process, to use an 
expression bom von Wiese^s sociology. For certain purposes of 
scientific and phlosophical labomtory-coUaboTution we may 
dissociate the religious from the psychicid and the social. This 
pulverization or di^clation can, however, but lead to the isolation 
of anaemic or bloodless corpu^les as pure abstraclidna ought to 
be callEd from Urn viewpoint of human values. The analysis of 
parts may nourish our brains aa a discipline In logic * but It is 
the Gestalt or total iutcr-rclations and form-complex that rule our 
life. The Identities in the individual Itoms* the demcntal atoms 
or raw materiala may not therefore lead to any identily or formal 
similarity iu the f^ycho-sociaJ or soclo-econonijc Gestatt of the 
persons or groups. 

the obstalt of PRjMrrivx Hhxrato?i 

The results of fideutific analysis in the field of religioii are 

* Si C Mitra, ** Cwt)iJt Theory ia C«nD«ii Psychnlrigy/' at 

thi? Jarman Vidyii Sunnd (BeaijHli Sneiety a( German Culture^ 
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qtiitfi wreU'knowEi. Hven m un^yticat treatments of rollon wt* 
are but prcscotisd with a diversity of views. 

fn fine group' wt- t^counter the view as formubited by 
Wtmdt, for uiaiance. in tU Etkik. that ail mnral commands have 
originally the characlfa' nf n-b'gious commmidmenls- Thu 
reiigioa furuiuhfs the beguuiings uf all morality js aimost a 
postulate with a vety large number of invesUgstDrs. The most 
ejrtrtmu stcw is perhaps to be found in Durkheun’s Les Formes 
elementisirti de la vie reUg^ustt, according to which science, 
pocuy, plastic aits, law, moiulity and what not have uli buen 
derived from myliia, legends, religious LCTumnnies and ritualistic 
practices. 

An exactly opposite View is aisu tenable. In Westenuaicli's 
Ori^H and Development of Monti Ideas muraiity cannot be 
traced in its origins to the gods or religious ideas. He says that 
among very many jieopJes religion cannot be proved to be 
associated with the regulation of social life, Thu iadupuiideacu 
of morality from religion is likewi^ tltu condusion to be derived 
from Mtjyer’s studies iii tliu Geschichte dcs Altcnhumjt {' HistoTy 
of the Ancient World '). 

HcIIgiDii and society are boUi creations of man. Instead of 
establishing the teligiDus " interpretation of society " or social 
inlcipTEftation of religion '' it is time to recognize! or mtlier re- 
erapbasire the supreme majesty of num as the creator of the 
thuusaiid and one items which constitute the Gestalt of culture 
or civUizatioti. Tins is why we should be prepared very often for 
^lluatiDns in which the social and the reUgjous are iiuixtricably 
mised up with one another, instead of tlie one being the /tiHcbb» 
nf the other. 

in an objective e xamin ation of bunian attitudes and relations 
it b possible even to establish an e<|uatioQ between religion and 
family-life, as TBnnies does in Cemeinschafl and Gesellsekaft 


^kntta, eti SepU^mber The Calcutta Review for Januoiy, 1957; 

5 of fifjfphohfy {No* York, nnd K 

Komca, Prmt^pfif of PtyGkoUir^ (Iflndon^ 

D 1. J-'Evolution dui Valeun (Puli, 1919), pp. W, 

%KtlSliijtp find (jrQXpiii of ({.^cndDlli, I933)i. p. iJSi 
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(' am4 Society For, it Is in and tbrough the 

sacredness aBoibed to mamagCj birth of children, rcspLT:t for 
ddcis, mourning tor the dead and ottu:r incidents of famUy life 
that religion has always and everywhere worked on human spirit 
and conscience. 

Thus considered, religion is virtually coeval with man and 
his creations. It is impossible Ui accept the recent thi^ of 
Myihohgie Primitive in wiuch L^vy-BruM has developed the 
doctrine of primitive society as being marked hy pre-religion. A 
coudition like this is OS unthinkable psycbologically and undemon- 
strable anthiopologicklly as his conception of pre-togical or pre- 
critical mentality such as had been tstablished by him in Les 
dans. les SQciJtis inf/rieures.^ 

Rather, in regard to the rcLatlDns between the logical and 
the pre-logjea] or illogicaL an acceptable view is that of Pareto, 
who in his Traiiato di Sociclogia GEnerale has bmught into llic 
boldest rdJiif the instmetSp emotions, prciudiccs, etc., i.e. the non- 
Jogical and non-radaQa! elt:inents auch as influence the purdy 
rational or mechanistic scheme ol txmnan life. The actinides or 
beliaviDurs of men and woinen arc determined by constant 
drives '* or " rciddues " of personality. And these residues are* as 
a rule, ^ conflictk^ that human behaviour becomes normally to all 
intents and purposea iUngical and self-contradictory. There is then 
plenty of iogk m Frazer's standpoint that supursliiiomi are ^ 
natural, nay, as beneficial to human beings as rationalism, logical- 
ucss and self-consistcucy.* 

The ''imrinnals* ' of Pareto are not^ however, to be discovered 
as the only mental features in the alleged pre-ldgical and pre- 
religious strata of primitive societj'. Besides, the Paretian 
" irrationals " are quite in ev^idence even in the most h3"per- 
developed conditions of complex culture^systems. And the most 

^ EdilEuu qi (9>Jp3dg). 57 # 

* Uoldf^tiwri^r, Ew^^{^y (N^w York, X9ii)j pp. 

W. Scliraidt. Thd Ori^n and Gravik of |Luntkiii* i935JJ A. Ouy's 

T^uin 4 in Rfvttt InicmafiamiU dr (Paria, May-junp, 

P?' J. T^yder, Aseciatloa primitive d'ideca" in Compitt 

rtndTfi d» druxt^me Comir^i Sati^nat S^rncr^ fBruswla, 1^35) ^ which 
iumiihRa ii,n objL^tivr critic tiuii at l^vy-Bniy^ii La Myikologu /^nniiJi£r44 

* J, G. FrazEr^ Psych^^s Taik tL^don. 1913). p-^ 154- 
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primitive of aU minds is to be ciedlted witb crjliciRTn, discitminii' 
tioo or logic. Jt wonid be isrong to idendly the rdigioiis with the 
imtionai. In the making uf religion the whole personality o£ 

4;rt:utjvii man is active. 

Tbe position ul BongK is. thenefocep re^mbk. It admits 
that* the logicality the raLlonaJity of the primitives arc 
abimdandy maru/est tn their religioys prescriptiom. The mexieni 
mindH kno^n to be lOgicaJ and rationai as it is^ h as not established 
any tiling tnnre serious than obcdicDcc tu the old. geoerosit}^ 
towards friends, living in peace with ne^ighbouis and avoidance 
of inteiconr^ with the wives ot others, such as were imposed by 
their gods on the Auatrajians. The divinities of the Andamans 
likewise punish thieving, robbery and adultery. AU these itenis 
of " savage life are not less logical and not less rational than 
any set of conimarLdinents devked by civilized man. 

L^cxisl£Mce d* une logiqus ('■ the existence of a 

logical m^tah^ may be domonstrated among the Sudanc^' 
peoples of Belgian Congo, Even ihc mystical mentality h not 
absent, although rarep Lcyder^ 

The mixture of the rationa] and the irrational * the logical and 
the illogical, is an integnd part of the human psyth^. Hurdn is 
to be found the eternal dupLidty of man* as Pascal maintained. 
Morality is indeed duahstic* nay, pluralistic. ItLcanm^lencies are 
no where more glaring than among the leaders '' or buildets of 
civilization p whether ancient or modem p in whom, as a nitc* as 
Sorokin observes, the savagery of a liciip" the slyness of a 
fox/^ or, at any rate* severity, cynicism and moral indifferent ism 
consritnte the " necesaiy pn^irquisites for successful climbing 
through many cliannels/'" 

In other wordSp ilie presence of alleged aupemtitions* wher- 
EVer they may exist, does not lead to the total edipso of man y 
latlod&l, bgiMl. ■ humane ' and such other dcsiiable cultural 
chaioctcrislics. 

Primitive mentality as opeiuting in the rdigion of " ravages " 
Wits not oil haphazard, bizarre and inoDhcTBiit. The W&kati of 
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the Sioux tribe ol North America and the 31 ana of the Mdsmtaians 
are impciSODitl and anuiiymiOus forces such as serve to impart 
movetnent and life tO the animate and rnahimate objecla* It is 
forces lilce these that art embodied in the totem, which is 
ultimately adored as the divine aneentor of the race. It is inipois^k 
io minimiae in intcm-worship the profoundly religious aspects of 
life as iiuderstood by the modem mind. 

In the riles organized by the primitivea to permit contacla 
belweea the two worlds, swiilar and sacred, "don't we rcoogoiie," 
asks Bougie quite CMTBcUy, “ the nidimcnt of the sacrifices, 
(ommunions and oblations which will occnpy such 3 great place in 
the most complex religious?" Mysticism in thus found to have a 
v^ry long 

In the most andont of human cultuna, again, if we may 
follow Father Schmidt,* the beliof in a Supreme Being was very 
deeply and strongly rooted. Traces of this belief ait to be found 
among the Hokas, Algonkins and other tribes of North America, 
And the idea is gaining giotind that this Supreme Being is really 
the god of a monotheism, especially among the Brahmen of 
Africa, the Kumni of South-East Australia, most of the peoples of 
the Arctic culture, and virtually all the tribes of North j\incrica, 


folk-reucions 

Between the totemism of the primiti^'CS and the wurld-rdipons 
of today the psychological and moral links, Ihun, arc not few and 
far between. Not less prominent are the intimacies betweeu the 
most diverse races of the civilized world so far as the intellectual 
and moral outfit of personality is eonccraed. The folk-psyehoiogy 
of the East and the West, as exhibited in the literary creations of 
Eur-Asia, is found to be ttnifonn in a remarkable degrwf. 

We find no dilEctilty in believing, for instance, with Benan 
who maintains in his Mission de PkiSnicio that mankind from the 
earliest tiiiioi on bas worshipped at the same place.* No matter 
what race, it has virtusUy succumbed to the magical or hypnotic 
spell, so to say. of the sacriid spots of history. 

• The Origi* intd Growth of C 

* J, Cvldcihcr, .Vtf/kawftiiJtiiixiififti Sfudita. Zwtiier Tbcil (HaUc a.S., 

p, 
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The history of North Africa shows that froni generation to 
generation the same holy place changes the names of the saints. 
Only the names change, however; but the sacredness, the divine 
consecration and the sanctity of the place are handed down 
through the rise and fall of folk-tradition from the earliest to the 
most recent times. The Folk-Mohammedanism of Tunis and 
Algeria, for instance, is essentially the worship of gods and saints 

the Ginn —to which the North Africans had been used for 
centuries.^ 

Folk-festivals in connection with the tombs of Walt, both 
male and female, are to be observed as much among the Bedouins 
of Arabia ^d the fellaheen of Eg)!?! as among the Moslems of 
Mesopotamia. Syria, Palestine and India. And in many of these 
festivals the non-Moslems take as great a part as the Moslems.* 

In the domain of folklore also, which is very often virtually 
identical with and forms an integral part of folk-religion, the most 
striking characteristic is the identity or similarity between the 
mental reactions of the Eastern and Western races. Delight in 
the stories of adventure, interest in the romantic, the humorous 
and the marvellous, and sympathy with the fortunes of the heroic 
personalities whether fictitious or real, are not confined to any 
particular race. These are ingrained in the ” original nature *’ of 
n^. so to speak, and form part of his theatrical instincts, love of 
^ay and sense of fun. The stories of the Ramdyana. the Iliad. 
the Cuchulatn. the Beowulf and the Nibelungenlied cater to the 
same demand among different peoples.* 

The mysteries and miracles of medieval Europe as well as 
the passion-plays ” of Oberammergau and Erl have had their 
counterparts in India loo. Chambers's Medieval Stage is an 
account as much of the folk-Zudi. feasts, pageants, buffooneries, 
folk-dances and folk-drama of Europe as of the Yatra. Ramanid. 


^ Goldziher, Vol. H, pp. 344-345. 

’ Goldziher. Vol. II. pp. 328-334. 

of Drama, and Dramatic Dances 

BouddHisme^cTnofsyab\lVh\i^t t 

Cont6S Ct AlfolOPU&i TTia TTiim—X X 11 « yliC Sticlc, CtHQ CBfltS 

in these stuff migrabon of folk-lore is traced by Chivannes 
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Bharat-mildp and Gambhlra of India with slight verbal modifica¬ 
tions.* 

Masks of beasts besmeared with filth are not yet things of the 
past in European festivities.® Christian manners grant indul¬ 
gences ” to the moralities which are pracdsed in connection with 
‘ vigils ' or ‘ wakes ' (i.e. aU-night watches) that are enforced on 
the anniversary or dedication day of churches. Summer 
in the Occident are notorious for such “ moral holidays. Ml 
this is not psychologically, ethnologically or climatologically 
distinct from the Asian practices wherever they may be detected 
by sociologists. 

Some of the Buddhist /ufafta-stories of the pre-Christian era 
as well as of the tales prevalent among the various peoples of 
India today are common to those with which the Europeans and 
the Americans are familiar, e.g. in Grimm’s coUections. Thus Ae 
stories of St. Peter in disguise as beggar being entertained by 
Bruder Lustig of Briiderchen and Schwesterchen. of the substi¬ 
tuted bride, of the ass in Kaden's Unter den Olivenbdumen. of 
Teufel smeUing human flesh, of the queen’s order to kUl 
Maruzedda’s three children and bring their liver and heart, of 
the daughter teUing her father, the king, that she loves him like 
salt and water, of gold-spitting princes and pearl-dropping 
maidens, belong to the tradition of both Hindustan and Europe. 

The popular May-festivals of Europe and the spring-celebra¬ 
tions {Holi, Dol-yatrd. etc.) aU over India are bom of a common 
need and satisfy the same hunger of the human heart. The agri¬ 
cultural observances, harvest rites, ceremonial songs and rustic 
holidayings of the Christian are akin to those of the Hindu.® 

The ideals of life have been statistically and historically the 
same in Asia and Eur-America. The student of culture-systems 


1 B K Sarkar Folk-Element in Hindu Culture (London. 1917)- 

> Chambers. Medieval Stage, Veil, PP;93. »5. M9; Stobbs. 

Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents (1869-78), P- i49, ct. Lecky, 
European Morals, Vol. II, pp- ^88, 367. 
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can, therefore, declare his inductive generalization in the follow¬ 
ing words of Walt Whitman : 

" These are reaUy the thoughts of all men in all ages 

and lands, 

This is the grass that grows where the land is and 

the water is. 

This is the common air that bathes the globe.” 

It is the intellectuals in a community that are interested 
in the doctrines of theology, philosophy and metaphysics, while 
the man in the street, in the theatrical, scenic or anecdotal aspects 
of God, the soul and the other world. The morals, however, 
toough they depend in the last analysis on the individual’s status 
in the economic grades or classes of a people, may for ordinary 
purpo^ be taken to be the outcome of its general consensus and 
collective tradition. In a study of comparative religion we must 
take care to point out exactly which of these three phases of socio- 
reli^o^ life or human values we have singled out for discussion, 
for it is clear that it would be unscientific to compare the popular 
superstitions and folk-beliefs of one faith with the metaphysical 
speculations in which the high-browed Doctors of Divinity indulge 
in another. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF CHRISTIANITY 

Dante, the greatest poet, saint and mystic of Roman Catholi¬ 
cism, was very much agitated over the ” she-wolf ” (moral and 
jwlitical muddle of his time). He used to predict the advent of a 
Greyhound," a Veltro or Deliverer, who would restore on earth 
the Universal Italian Empire, both temporal and spiritual. His 
prophecy finds expression in several eloquent passages of the 
Dtvtne Comedy. Thus Virgfl, the ” master and guide ” of the 
poet, gives the following hope in the first canto: 

" This beast 

At whom thou criest her way will suffer none 
To pass, and no less hindrance makes than death ; 

To many an animal in wedlock vile 
She fastens, and shall yet to many more. 
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Until that Greyhound comes, who shall destroy 
Her with sharp pain. He will not life support 
By earth nor its base metals, but by love. 

Wisdom and virtue; and his land shall be 
The land 'twixt either Feltro. In his might 
Shall safety to Italia's plains arise. 

For whose fair realm Camilla, virgin pure. 

Nisus, Euryalus and Tumus fell.” 

The same apocalyptic faith in an Avatar a or God-incamate- 
in-man has maintained the optimistic Hindu in all ages of national 
distress. The advent of Messiahs to embody the successive 
Zeitgeists is thus guaranteed in the Gita by Lord Krishna Himself: 

Yadd yadd hi dharmasya 
gldnir bhavati Bhdrata 
Abhyutthdnam adhartnasya 

taddtmdnam srijdmyaham. 

Paritrdndya sddkundm 

ifindidya cha dushkritdth 
Dharma-samsthdpandrthdya 
sambhavdmi yuge yuge. 

" Whensoever into Order 

Corruption creeps in, Bharata, 


And customs bad ascendant be. 
Then Myself do I embody. 
For the advancement of the good 
And miscreants to overthrow 
And for setting up the Order 
Do I appear age by age.” 


Medieval Christianity did not produce only one Dtvtne 
Comedy. Each of the Gothic Cathedrals of the thirteenth century 
Europe is a Divine Comedy in stone. It may be confidently 
asserted that the spiritual atmosphere of these noble structures 
with their soul-inspiring sculptures in alabaster and bronze has 
not been surpassed in the architecture of the East. 


> B. K. Sarka 
York, 1920) and 
January, 1922). 
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We shaU now consider a few specimens of Christian anthropo¬ 
logy. On Christmas and New Year days the folks of Christendom 
used to forecasting their lot according to the character of the 
first visitor. And what is the burden of their queries? “ What 
will be the weather?" they ask, and " what the crops?" How, 
besides, are they to " fare in love and the begetting of children?" 
And a common superstition among the Hausirauen enjoins that 
wealth must come in and not be given out on certain days. Such 

days and such notions are not rare in Confucian-Taoist. Hindu, 
and Buddhist Asia. 


It IS well known, further, that in South-West England as in 
j of Continental Europe, there are several tabus in regard to 
wd. Hares, rabbits, poultry, for instance, are not eaten, because 
they are denved from his father " as the peasant believes.^ 
There is nothing distinctively Christian in these customs and tradi- 
tions. As^s also heartily take part in the processions 
attendmg the bathing of images, boughs of trees, etc., with which 
the rural popidations of Christian lands celebrate their May-pole 
or summer fesb^ties. And they would easily appreciate how men 

Ca^bre^is 

ntualism, the rosary, the relic-worship, the hagio- 
A » edifices, the "eternal" oil-lamps in 

(forest-chapels), pilgrimages, prayers, votive offer¬ 
ings self-denial dunng Lent, fasts and chants of the Roman 

of Japan. Taoists of China, or 
uddhists of Asia. By no means. Indeed, there are very few 
O^ese, Japanese or Hindus who would not be inspired by the 

Kwfnnnn Kwanyin, 

menr^r' a fundamentaUy new 

atmosphere of a Greek or Catholic 

rship of a Personal God, and preparedness for salvation (mukii) 
are not more Chnsfaan than Buddhist or Hindu. ^ ^ 


Way of the Co^^j^ndoQ *"i^sV^H^da'** 1 **°“' -^Ainro, iks 
1914 )- 1905). Harada, The Faith of Japan (l/>nJon. 
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Men and women who do not feel strong without postulating 
God would produce almost the same philosophy of the Infinite and 
of the immortal soul if they hap{>en to be intellectual. But if they 
happen to be emotional or imaginative or “irrational*' (?), as 
human beings generally are, they would create more or less the 
self-same arts (images, pictures, fcas-reliefs, hymns, prayers, 
rituals, fetishes, charms). Humanity is, in short, essentially one 

_in spite of physical and physiognomic diversities, and in spite 

of deep historic race-prejudices. The effort to understand the 
nature of God or the relation between man and Di\dnity is the 
least part of a person's real religion. The elan vital of human life 
has always and everywhere consisted in the desire to live and in 
the power to flourish by responding to the thousand and one stimuli 
of the universe and by utilizing the innumerable world-forces. 

THE CATEGORIES OF CONFUCIANISM 

Let us w'atch the psycho-social Gestalt of China. Confucia¬ 
nism is the name wrongly given to the cult of public sacrifices 
devoted to Shdngti (the One Supreme Being), the Tdo (the Way), 
and ancestor-worship that has been obtaining among the Chinese 
people from time immemorial. This cult of what is really an 
adoration of nature-powers happens to be called Confucianism, 
simply because Confucius (B. C. 55i-479)» the librarian of Lu 
State in Shantung, compiled or edited for his countrymen the float¬ 
ing Ancient Classics, the Yi-king (“ Book of Changes **), the 
Shu-king (“ Book of History *’), the Shirking (“Book of Poetry**) 
and others in which the traditional faith finds expression. The 
work of Confucius for China was identical with that of Ezra 
(B. C. 450 ) of Israel who edited for the Hebrews the twenty-four 
books of the Old Testament that had been burnt and lost. In 
this sense or thus misnamed, Confucianism had existed among the 
Chinese long before Confucius was bom, in the same manner as 
the Homeric poems had been in circulation in the Hellenic world 
ages before Pisistratus of Athens had them brought together in 
well-edited volumes. 

Confucianism is often considered as not being a religion at 
all, because it is generally taken to be equivalent to positivism. 
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i.e. a Godless system of mere morals, and hence alleged to be 
necessarily inadequate to the spiritual needs of man. The fact, 
however, is quite otherwise. The Socratic sayings of Confucius, 
that are preserved in the Analects, the Doctrine of the Mean and 
other treatises, have indeed no reference to the supernatural, the 
unseen or the other world. The fallacy of modem sinologues 
consiste in regarding these moralizings as the whole message of 
China’s Superman. Strictly speaking, they should be treated 
only as a part of a system which in its entirety has a place as 
much for the gods, sacrifices, prayers, astrology, demonology, 
tortoise worship, divination and so forth of Taoist and Folk-China 
as for the purely ethical conceptions of the duty towards one’s 
neighbour or the ideal relations between human beings.* 

This alleged positivism or atheism of Confucius, and the pre- 
Confucian religion of ancient China, which for all practical pur- 
I^s was identical with the polytheistic nature-cult of the earUest 
“ Indo-Aryan ” races, have both to be sharply distinguished from 
another Confucianism. For since about the fifth century A. C 
toe worship of Confucius as a god has been planted firmly in the 
Chmese consciousness and institutions. This latter-day Confucius- 
cidt IS a cult of nature-forces afiiUated to the primitive Shangti- 

^^-(Mountain) cult. etc. of the Chinese. In 
this Confucianism Confucius is a god among gods. 


BUDDHALOGY AND CHRISTOLOGY 

Similarly in Buddhism also we have to recognize two funda¬ 
mentally different sets of phenomena. There are two Buddhisms 
essentially distinct from each other. The first is the religion or 
system of moral discipline founded by Sakya (B. C. 563-483). the 
wn of the president or archon {rajan) of the Sakiya republic in 
Eastern India, who came to be called the Buddha or the 
Enlightened (toe Awakened). Sakya founded an order (sahgha) 
of monks, and adumbrated the philosophy of twelve niddnas (links 

Werner*’ CAin*?**?' °f young Asia (BerUn, 1922)’ 

Sew VoS ^ *910): De Groot. Religion in Chi^ 
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between ignorance and birth) and the ethics of the eightfold path. 
In this Buddhism, which should really be called Sakyaism, Buddha 
is of course neither a god nor a prophet of God, but only a preacher 
among the preachers of his time. The system is generally known 
as Hxnaydna (the Lower Vehicle of Buddhism). Its prominent 
tenet is nirvana or the cessation of misery (annihilation of pain).^ 

But there is another faith in which Buddha is a or rather the 
god. This Buddha-cult, or Buddhism strictly so called, cannot by 
any means be fathered upon Sakya, the moralist. It chanced to 
evolve out of the schisms among his followers. Buddha-worship 
was formulated by Mvaghosha and came into existence as a distinct 
creed about the first century A. C. in north-western India during 
the reign of Ka^hka, the Indo-Tartar Emperor. This faith, also 
called Mahdydna (the Greater Vehicle), was theologically much 
allied to, and did not really differ in ritual and mythology from, 
the contemporary Jain and Pu^c-Hindu "isms*' of India. It is 
this Buddhism, furnished as it is with gods and goddesses, that 
was introduced from Central Asia into China in A. C. 67, from 
China into Korea in A. C. 372, and from Korea into Japan in 
A. C. 552. 

The contrast between S^ya the preacher and Buddha the 
god, or Confucius the moralist and Confucius the god has its 
parallel in Christology also. Modem criticism expresses this 
contrast, ^ys Bacon in the Making of the New Testament, in its 
distinction of the gospel of Jesus from the gospel about Jesus. 
The distinction between Sakyaism and Buddhism, or between 
Confucianism as the system of tenets in the body of literature 
compiled by Confucius and Confucianism in which Confucius 
figures as a Divinity, as a colleague of Shdngti, is the same in 
essence as that between the teachings of Jesus the Jew and teach¬ 
ings, say, of St. Paul about Jesus the Christ who is God-in-man. 

THE AVATARAS OF INDIA, ISRAEL AND CHINA 

The incamation-myths of the Rdmdyana and similar legends 
of the Jdtakas (Birth-Stories) must have developed as early as the 

^ De la Vallte Poussin. Nirvana (Paris, 1925); T. Stcherbatsky, The 
Conception of Buddhist Nirvana (Leningrad, 1927); N. Dutt, Aspects of 
Mahdydna Buddhism in its Relation to Hinaydna (London, 1930). 
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epoch of Mauiya imperialism (B. C. 322-185). While the poets 
of the RdmaAegend sang, 

" For Vishnu's self disdained not moral birth, 

And heaven came with him as he came to earth," 

and Krishna proclaimed in the Gita section of the Mahdbhdrata: 

Forsake all dhannas (ways, Taos, creeds), make Me alone thy 
way," the sculptors of India were carving has-reliefs in order to 
represent scenes in the life of Sakya deified as the Buddha. The 
post-A^okan but pre-Christian sculptures at Bharhut (second 
century B. C.) leave no doubt as to the prevalence of a faith in 
Buddha whose bulh was believed to be supernatural and whose 
career was to anticipate ideologically the holy ministrations of the 
SjTian Messiah. Besides, the mind of India had become used to 
such emphatic announcements of the Glia as the following: 

" I am the Father, and the Fostering Nurse, 

Grandsire, and Mother of the Universe, 

I am the Vedas, and the Mystic word. 

The way, the support, the witness and the Lord. 

The Seed am I of deathless quickening power 
The Home of all, the mighty Refuge-tower." 

Buddha-cult was thus bom and nurtured in a perfectly congenial 
atmosphere. 

The Pauline doctrine of Jesus as an Avaidra, i.e. God- 
incamate-in-man was also quite in keeping with the spiritual 
milieu of the age, rife as it was with the notions of Redeemer-gods. 
Here an Osiris, there a Mitra was commanding the devotion of 
the civilized world as a god resurrected after death to save man¬ 
kind. Parallel to the development in Iran, which transformed 
Zarathustra* from the man-prophet-singer of the Gdthds into a 
supernatural and semi-divine figure, there was in Israel the 
continuous and progressive re-interpretation of traditional beliefs 
and symbols, as Canon Charles points out in the Religious Deve¬ 
lopment Between the Old and New Testaments, From the third 
century B. C. on, as a consequence, whole histories centred round 


> Moulton. Early Religious Poetry of Persia (Cambridge, 1911). 
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aLJth o&nceptions as the souL spirits sheoh Parpdise, Mus^iimic 
Xingdonij tlii; tlii: Kcstin^tioii. The idea Ol tbe 

Redeemer was taking de&nitis shape, fnr instance, in the following 
verses ot the Psalms uf Solomun coDCipused about the lii^t century 

B. C.: f 

** Behold, O Lord^ and laise up into them 
Their King, thes son of David, 

At the llnie in which thou scest, O Cod, 

That he may reign over Israel Thy servant 
And gird liim with gtrmigtli that he may 
Sbatt^ unrighteous rulers 
And that lie inay piirgE Jcruaalcil] from 
Nations th^t tmuple her down to destmrrion.'' 

In India the rhapsodists of the Valrnikian cjrcle were singing 
of tJjE advent of the Mci^iah aa Rama, and the Sakyan monks 
elaborating the Buddhist stories of incarnation (Jdiaka) in the self¬ 
same strain,^ Nor \vn^ Cliina to be left willKvut an Avaiara or a 
deihed personality* In the fourth century^ B* C. Mencius, the 
St. Paul of Cnnfuciajustn^ calls his great Master Chi Ta-chmg, 
i.e, the embodiment of highest perioctimj Three hundred j^ears 
after his death &>iifac:iiis made Duku and Earl. S:u; Ma-chieii, 
the Chinese Herodotus (first century B. C.) describes him as the 
divinest of men.'" But by the end of tlie fifsit centmy^ ,A- C, 
the birthplace of Confudus had become a gool lor the pilgrim and 
even emperiOTS wended their way to pay nuapccbi to bis shrine* In 
A. C- 178, says GQcs In dfii i/s Rnrals, a likeness 

of Confucius had been placed in his ahrine as a substitute for the 
wooden tablet iu u^ up to that date* In ^67 an Impcrk] deerw 
ordered the sacrifice of a pig, a shetip and an ax to Confucius at 
each ot the four z^aaons. The first complete Contndaii leiuplis 
was built and dedicated in 505, Alxjiit 555 it was enacted that a 
Cbnfucian temple slimild be budt in every' prefecturul city, lor 
the people had come to " look upon Confucius as a god to be 
propitiated for the .sake of worldly advantages.** 

This lieroificatioii and deification of Confuniiis was not an 
isolated phenomenon in the Chim^ world, for China also 
simultaneously trsnsfunnlng Lao-tsze, his senior contempor^^r. 
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into a Divinitjv I’bc Taoist writErs had begun to describe ihmr 
great prophet as an incamatton oI some Supmor Being %vbo caioc 
an^ong men in human shape in every age. They told also the 
various names iiiider which he appeared frnm the remotest period 
of fabulous antiiAty down as late as the sixth century, making in 
all seven periods. 

Indeed^ tho spirilriial experience of the entire human race was 
passing tlurnigh almost the same climacteric,. Zcroaslriankm was 
evolving Mitraism^ Chinese das&ios were evolving the worship of 
C^nfudtis and Lao-tsze, Hinduism was evolving Buddha-cidt, 
Krishna^oit^ Rama-cult, etc. and JudaiHoi w^as in the birth-throes 
of Christ-cuJt. 

The clabnrafion of these Great lixemplats/' or 

Supermen is but one of the forms in which the aiuform 
p^chological metabolifiiQ of the different races wob mamfestiDg 
itself. The types of ethical and spiritual " perfection " or highest 
ideals and norms io human personaUtyp that had been slowly 
acquiring promijicnce ixi Itidia^ Ln the Hellenistic world and in 
China during the preceding centuries at last began to crystallize 
themselves out of the solution of folk-experience and emerge as 
distinctly individualiaed entities. The worId-foTC4!s or natiire- 
powem of tile antique world, vii. Mother Earth and the elEmenlal 
energies, fiimbhed no doubt the basic foundations and the nuclei 
for these types or patterns. Folk-imagination in brooding over 
the past and reconstructing ancient traditions had sanctihed certain 
historic personalities/ legendary heroes Or eponymons cultmt}- 
ptoneers, and endowed their names with a halo of romance. 
Philosophical speculation had been groping in the dark as to tlie 
mj^teiica of the universe and had stumbled upon the One. the 
Unknown, the Eternal, the Absolute, the InfiaitE, the IdeaL 
Last, but not the least, arc the enntributions of the lover, the 
lunatic and the poet/'—the Mark, the Matthews, the Mencius, the 
Valmiki* the A^vaghosh^who came to wdd together all these 
fitments into arristic shapes, fashioning forth '' those sons of 


^ fiidfpi^uy, cj Trafffdy, and Dramas V>/jntdiic 

tftM Origin d / Grr^k 
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God—concrete bumaii ta citibody once the moo in- 

Gotl imd the God'iii’man. 

THE WAU-CULT IN ISLAM 

Mora nr less identical is the psycho-swadal Gesi^dt oE the 
Mofikm world. Mohainiued was iJready looked upon tay his 
immediate lotlowers as an *' exh^-hunian Einradc-worker" 
(LiiwmrjiscA/kA*r and his death surprised even 

Caliph Omar as something impcsssibte or inconceivableJ Every¬ 
body who to bdievu tliat Mohammed had died was 

threatened by Omar with the most gruesome punishments. Thu 
hiographers uf Mohanuned duriiii^ the subsequent generation 
enriched his life-story with the details of his miracles. Tn the 
third cenhny' aiter his death, Thn Hibban of Aiidulasiii so 

far as to say that Mohammed was not a human being subject to 
hunger and thiTst, 

The T^tfii-cult of the Mussulidans throughout the world—in 
Asia, Africa and Europe —is psychologically Hnkcd up with the 
Jioroial Heili^tni^cTihrun^ (s&inl-worship) or hagiology of all mces 
ot men, Mrwleni faith in the power of I^ma Is hut a part of Qie 
most univei:sally observed folk-mentality which feeb helpless with¬ 
out supernatural agencies and extra-homiiji entugii^. 


THE ITMJOAL EQUATJOKS OF NATlO>J^i 

ITce ethical concEptioiis or moral codes of a people are bound 
up inextricably with its economic and soda! jnstitudonH. For all 
practice puTXMses they may very often be regarded as almost 
independent of its strictly raligious thought, its iheological 
doctnnesi and the hypotheses of its prophets or thinkers regardiug 
the nature of Godhead, the soul, aip.d the ndatian hctwiien nmn 
and the Creator, Whiloi themlofc, the whole duty of man is 
sure to difier vAxh people and people* nay. with class and class, 
and also with epoch and epoch in each nation and in each 
class* it is still remarkable that the mfjst fundamental cat^orioi 

^ No. T, p. 1S15. ud IV, 

p. laA, quotrrl in Goldjlher's .VcAjipm midanijcAc Vol. ll (Halle* 

pp. 183-^. 
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of moral life all the world over have been the same. The ethical 
systems of historic Confucianism, Buddhism and Christianity are 
broad-based on almost identical notions of the good and the right. 
Social equilibria or similarities and equations between the nations 
in psycho-social Gestalt are nowhere more prominent than in the 
domain of moral ideals. 

But here it is necessary to make a few sp>ecial remarks about 
Confucianism. In the first place, suggestive sex-ideas associated 
with such concepts as immaculate conception '' in Christlore or 
“ energy " {Sakti, the female “ principle in Buddhist and 
Hindu mythologies do not app>ear to have any place either in the 
Classics compiled by Confucius the man or in the religion in which 
Confucius is a god. From the standpoint of conventional morality% 
Confucianism is perhaps the most chaste and undefiled of the great 
world-religions. 

In the second place, one must not argue from this that the 
Chinese mentality is what Confucianism presumes it to be, for 
China is not mere Confucius magnified. Every Chinese is a 
Confucianist, and yet something more. Like the Japanese who is 
at once a believer in Kami (supernatural agencies or nature 
jx)wers), Shinto (the way of the gods), a polytheistic cult of world- 
forces, a Confucianist as well as a Buddhist, the men and women 
of China, almost one and all, are Taoists (followers of Lao-tsze's 
mystical cult of Tdo, Way or Natural Order) and Buddhists at the 
same time that they offer sacrifices to Confucius and Shdngti, 
When the head of the family dies, as says Wu Ting-fang in the 
preface to the present author’s Chinese Religion through Hindu 
Eyes, the funeral services are conducted in a most cosmopolitan 
way, for the Taoist priests and the Buddhist monks as well as 
nuns are usually called in to recite prayers for the dead in addition 
to the performance of ceremonies in conformity with the Confucian 
rules of " propriety.” The mores of Chinese life, eclectic as it 
is, cannot thus all be found in the teachings of the Classics alone. 

LIFE-DENIAL, MYSTICISM AND POSITIVISM 

One need not be surprised, therefore, to find in the Chinese 
Weltanschauung or view of life a place for the pessimism that one 
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meets with in the announcements of Jesus. “ He that loveth 
father or mother more than Me," said Jesus, " is not worthy of 
Me." And further, " if any man cometh unto Me, and leaveth 
not his father and mother and wife and children, he cannot be 
My disciple." Here is the origin of the system that, backed by 
St. Paul’s recommendation of celibacy for Christ’s followers, ulti¬ 
mately developed into Christian monasticism and the ethics of 
retreat from the " world and the flesh." The self-same doctrine 
of holiness by means of asceticism, life-denial and self-mortifica¬ 
tion has had a long tradition in pre-C6nfucian China as well as in 
China since the age of Lao-tsze and Confucius. Even in the 
earliest ages of Chinese history perfection, holiness or divinity 
was held to be exclusively attainable by dispassion, apathy, will- 
lessness, unconcemedness about the pleasures and pains of life, 
quietism, or wu-wei. Emperor Hwang-ti of hoary antiquity is 
mentioned by Chwang-tsze (fourth century B. C.), the great 
follower of Lao-tsze, as having retired for three months in order 
to prepare himself for receiving the Tdo from an ascetic who 
practised freedom from mental agitation. 

Along with this pessimistic strand of Christianity Chinese 
moral consciousness can also display the mystical leaning of Jesus 
as manifest in such declarations as—"the Kingdom of God is within 
you " or " My Kingdom is not of this world." Thus, says 
Chwang-tsze: " Be free yourself from subjective ignorance and 
individual peculiarities, find the Tdo in your own being, and you 
will be able to find it in others too, because the Tdo cannot be one 
in one thing and another in another." And according to the Tdo- 
te-ching, the Bible of Taoism, " mighty is he who conquers him¬ 
self," and further, " if you keep behind, you shall be in front," 
or "he who is content has enough." These are the tenets of 
passivism and non-resistance that Jesus stood for when he advised 
his followers to "render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar s. 

We need not dwell here on the ascetic or pietistic ideals and 
institutions of Buddhism, as the Plotinuses, the St. Francises, the 
Jacopone da Todis, the Bohmes, the Ruysbroecks and the Guyons 
of India are too well-known. But we have rather to emphasize, 
on the other hand, the fact that transcendentalism, idealism or 
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mystTciam h not tbe oiJy attitude or philosophy of elJiical life 
advanced by or associated with th« rellgiaa.^ of the world. 

Not less is the ethics nf positivism, i.c,, of hy.manitaiia.n energisin 
{uTfyflj Bxtd soda] aenice or brotherhood {x^va-saitva-maiin) a 
prominent feature in HiiiduiHiiip in Buddhism, in Christiaiiit5^ and 
m the moral dicta of the Chinese like Confucius, Moh-tip ilie 
preacher of uniwTsal love> and Afendu^j the advocate of tyiamii- 
cide. 

There is no doubt a great diffeTenct! in the manner ki which 
the catuguries have been stated in the diflerent systems, especially 
as regards the inteUectual analysis or psychological chissiGcatJon 
of the cartlinal viriucti and vices. But from the viewpoint of 
moral discipline none but a hide-bound linguist or a stndeni of 
formal logic can faii to notice the pragmatic identity of lifR 
governed by the eightfold path of the " live duiita 

of ConfiiciiLs and the “ ten comtuandmenls ** ol the Eihle. Nay* 
Kke the Mosaic dictates, the Confucian and Sakyan principles are 
too elemental tc have been missed by the prophetB of any aabon^ 

REClPnOCrtY, SOLTDARlSSiI A^fD SOCIAL SEItVlCE 

The most important tenet in Confucius's moral creed is to be 
found in the idea of reciptoerty,"^ tt is thus ivorded in hb 
Doctrine of the Mean: " What you do not wish others should do 
imlu yoiij do nnt do nnto them.^' In a negative form this is 
indeed the golden rule of Luke: As ye would that inen should 

do to you I do ye also to them ILkewise." In aU treatmenLi of 
feliow-behigs Slkya'^s m]UDction also is " tu put in the 

place of others ** upanidm kaiva]. We read in the 

Dhamtnapada: 

AD men tremble at punishment* aD men fear death: Putting 
oneself In the place of otLer>r kiU not nor cause slaughter.^' 

AIL men tremble at the rod, all men love UFu, Being as one 
w'onld be done by, kill not nor cause to kill/' 

Reciprocity Is thus the common golden nile of Dit^ tbrf« 

* For an inlhropoloslcal niuUyiiB ol rtclprority as a 
force ^ »» R. C- TliurnwftiiJ, " Gc^enseiliBkcit im Anfhan nnd Fanfettr-ni- 
ezen GfifiAUunj^fin und Tn.>^titiit3n[iFa ** in E^tn^ md 

Sufwtapr. Frxtinbe fQr TOimic? tLeipdgh see 9-\w» C, Gld«, 

(Rtiria, 
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tforld-religions, Fiom the idealiaiic standpoint as represented, for 
instance, by Giorgio Del Vecthio in Eiica. DiHtto. e Stato, U 
riconastimeHto deUa idenUUt so^anjjaii deU' essen di iuUi iMbjm 
(the recognition of the substantial identity in being ol aU subjects 
or pereons) constitutes the universal buginning of ethical prindplc. 
And this is why rocLplOcity which is bat^ esaenliahy on this feel¬ 
ing of identity may be taken to be so universally appreciated. 

Tlic foituuktion of this rule was the distinctive contribution 
of Conludus to Cbiaese life. HU catechism nf moral discipline 
points out furthex that the diiiies of univereal obligahon are five, 
B^n fl the moial qualities by which they are carried out are llirce. 
ITie duties arc th ose between ruler and subject, between father and 
sou, between husband and wife, between elder brother and 
younger, and those in the intercourse belwecQ friends. Intelli' 
geutc, moral character and courage, tlicse are the three universally 
recognized moral qualities of man. The performance of these 
duties is the siw no" of *' good manners " or prepritly. lu 
the Confucian system the tenet of recipiocitj' leads thus to the 
cult of •‘propriety. “ Iti the Sikyan discipline also we liavc the 
propriety in the doctrine of (conduct). The path lead¬ 
ing to the cessation of misery is descjib^ in the Digha Jiikaya as 
rnnaiftting in right bcUcf, right «solve, right speech, right 
behaviour, right occupation, right efforts, right contemplation and 
right concentration. It is obvious that some of the conditions 
stated here. ^peciaUy those b regard to speech, behaviour and 
occupation, are other-regarding, i.e. have a social sigoiricancc in 
the system of self-culture. 

List the social energism of Sakyan TUOraJs be ignored, it b 
necessary to point out that apputtiddA (vigilance, srienuousness and 
activity) is the first artidc b the Buddhist monk's creed of life, 
Sakya wanted his foUowers to be moral and iiUcUectuol gymnaste 
and ■■ move about like fire." Such weiv the men who huill the 
first hospitals of the world for men and animals, established rcst- 
houses and planted trees for wayfarers, populariaed the trial by 
jury and ilic methods dl election, voting and quorum m democratic 
assemblies, and founded universities, academies and other seals of 
learning in India, China and Japan. 
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Tin* Hindu doctrine of fit*e inakS-yajms (great sacrifici-!;} 

t€achi!£ tLc hDU^’liolcIcr to bifliave a? a debtor to Nature p man oud 
world, and to perform to discharge of his debts a iiiimber of duti*^ 
every day such aa rendtr him virtually an embodiment of 
sotidansme sacid {TdUmyu Aranyitkii). The first mctiTce, 
debt {rina) or duty h that to the dems (gods). The second 
consisls in the study and teaching of Brahman (the sacred tests)- 
The third sacriHce is that of propitiating the piifis fancestois) with 
libations of water* The maintenaDee of die pensr* the hnngiy' and 
the deiititiiie liclongs to the next sacrifice> c^ed the np-yafna 
(sacrifice for man). And finally^ the fifth or bh^ta^yajHa implies 
fiervice to all created beings- the lower animals. PliilanUiiopy 
and social service are tLiu§ lijiked up in the daily estimation of the 
Hindtis with ancestor-worships cultivation of learniug aiid prayt-ni 
to the gods La a scheme ul mligious discipline. 

THE CATEGORrES OF RAMAKKI^HXA AND VI^TKANASTA 

Thfi irligious categories created by the hutimn pxycks aru tlien 
as nuineruiiR as concih=^ble. And it is possible iu discover 
virtuaily every cateljory in Oltc fonn or otlicr among the diverse 
races of mankind, especially such as have well-developed systems 
on account of evolution through ages. 

In modem times the rdigioiLS tendency of men, as we may 
agree with Spranger,^ has assumed a secular Cc^tali whose contact 
with the metaphysical or Speculative is not obvious. But even 
today* alier cchfcn Wi^iseH^chufi U^gt dn Fund^mmi 

xugrunde (a religious basis is the foundation of all real ^ienco). 

Religion and religious categories may. then, be described as 
aomp of f residui coffSt^nti dei fnUl iodali (the constant residues of 
social factsjj hi Niceforo's words. These are the permanent, 
univprBah invisiblCp (imdurlying) and genpraj cate¬ 

gories to be discovered wh<*n onp descends from the superficial tnio 
the depths of mentality and social lifc.^ 

* Hiwne und Eiihfain /Jid ETfit^uwg tLciprig), XT. 

PP MO. 

^ " I Patti eostiiiiti OfUb Vib^ Sodale " in RtvUta di Pntdffiiii 
April-Jimc!, 
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Bvpn without invEnting a totem, populadzinE a ritual, or 
dstahluihing a god one COG be worahipp^ as a fluint, oay, as an 
AvatSra, For instance, Rajnakitehna (1836-1686), wbo within 
lift)- ycais of his dtaih is being worshipped virtually as a giyi by 
a large si-ctioB of the roadL-rn Hindus, owes his divinity or AvalSra- 
twiod, if one may say SO, not evidonUy to any niiradcs or messages 
of mystery, but. among other thinfip, to such words of secular and 
practical wisdom as the following: 

" Many with a show of humility say, ’ 1 am like a low' worm 
grovelling in the dust.' Thus always thinking ilicnisdves worms, 
in Urrte they hi-coirie weak in spirit like worms,"' 

The /Ir/aWra-hood of tlie modem Bengali fiahit is founrli-d on 
inspiring talks like these which t-odow men and women with 
coumge, strength* and spirit of self-assertion. Among other 
’■ words of nectar " {kaikamriUi} that the world has trom 
Ramakrishiiu is to be mcntioiied a saying like the following: 

*' The mind is everything. If the mind loses its liiMsrty, you 
lose yoiira. If the mind is (lee, you free too.”* This is the 

jtospei_Fichtean'' as it is^that can eneiEixE llic poor, the lowly. 

and the depressed enough to be able to combat the cruel condi- 
tiOBS governing the society and rise above them all into the position 
of glory ajid VrOfld^onqiicsL 

And 11 RamakriHliiia has any it is to be found, as the 
masses undeiatand it, in his epoch-making ttqtiation, jiw (man) 
—Siva (God). The divinity of man is the bed-rock of his 
teachings, profoundly demociatic as they are.* 

Ltl us take a category as propagated by Vivekananda, viz.: 

'* You will mideistand the CAta better with your biceps, your 
muscles, a little Stronger. Y'ou will understand the f 7 ^a«is/iadJi 

> r/r,f Tfathtngf »} Sh Ranmkfiihiia (Advuitn Ashram, CalcElia. 

1934k No. ii 8 - 

> Ibid.. JJo- )t4. 

FicKitir. an dir 

* 1\ K. SorlcaTs Mil 

knthna and ( 

" RsnufLkriilion-VSvekaimiiufl 

EhartiiM, CalcultA, lOJ 7 l- 


Dimlitht Ration (iBoBI. XlV, 

f*i of Jinn i» tkt Soeiul PhiloMOphy of Ramn. 
Sri HAinakrislina aLith, Utodnis, lo.tOl and 
and tlK of Pwgrwai" {^m^Ee^<i)Ta 
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better and the glory of the Atman when your body stands firm 
upon your feet, and you feel yourselves as men."^ 

It is not of the gods and goddesses, the rituals and the cere¬ 
monies, the temples and the holy places that Vivekananda speaks. 
In his p)sycho-social Gestalt "it is an insult to a starving people to 
offer them religion; it is an insult to a starving man to teach him 
metaphysics."^ 

The creed of the Poor as God or the Divinity in the Poor 
(Daridta-Ndray ana) with which Vivekananda is associated in the 
milieu of middle and working classes as other teeming millions has 
enabled him to declarer " I do not believe in a God or religion 
w’hich cannot wipe the widow's tears or bring a piece of bread to 
an orphan's mouth."* 

One can read in this bit of Vivekanandism the romantic 
socialism of early nineteenth century Europe, and indeed the 
contents of the traditional five mahd-yajnas (" great debts ") of 
the Hindus, if one wills.** 


SOCIO-RACIAL DIVERSITIES A PERMANENT REALITY 

From totemism to Buddhism, Catholicism, Islam and Viveka¬ 
nandism man s creative or spiritual urges have given birth to 
a thousand and one religious categories. The contents of some of 
these categories are mystical and of others positivistic. And in 
every instance the Gestalt of religion is a psycho-social blend of 
heterogeneous strains. It is for every individual to choose the ones 
that he wishes. For, it is the privilege of man, using the words 
of Sakya the Buddha in the Dhammapada, to " rouse thyself by 
th3f^lf and examine thyself by thyself." And " whoever 
shall be a lamp unto themselves shall reach the very topmost 
height " (Mahdparinibhdna-Sutta, II.35). 


^ The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda (Advaita Ashram, 
Mayavati), Vol. IH (1932), p. 242. 

* Ibid., Vol. I (1931), p. 18. 

! ^ (5924). p. 39. 

doctrine of the five great sacrifices the entire world is a 
mymity. Whatever exists on earth is a god. Man has debts to every- 
rie has therefore to sacrifice something in favour of everybody and 
weQrthmg in order to repay those debts.'*—Ramendra Sundar Trivedi. 
Yajfia-Kdthd (Calcutta, 1921), p. 172. 
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And of course it has likewise ever been the privilege of 
since Mohenjo Daro and earlier times to construct his own socio¬ 
economic and psycho-social Gestalt out of the natural and human, 
i.e. the regional and racial (or social) elements among the viiva- 
Saktis (world-forces). This cosmic privdege of &e himan race has 
found expression in our own times in Ramaknshna s enunciation 
of the pluralistic doctrine of yata mat tata path (‘ as many faiths, 
so many paths’). He has called upon mankind to look upon every 
faith as a path to God, thereby constructing a world-republic of 
religions. 

Human logic is forced to realize once more that the diversiti^ 
of the psycho-social, socio-economic and socio-racial Gestalt, m 
spite of the fundamental unity of the psyche and its constituents, 
are some of the permanent realities of world-evolution. It is on the 
postulate of world-embracing and full-blooded freedom in moraUty. 
of intensely diversified individualities in spiritual life, both personal 
and collective, as well as of the multipUcity of racial and social 
morphologies that the philosophy of inter-religious harmony and 
international concord may be established. 

HUMANISM AND RELIGIOLOGY 
Prof. S. Schaver 
University, Warsaw, Poland 

Our present-day interest in religions other than Christianity 
is actuated by two different motives. In the first place, m such 
religions we look for those elements which, through the channels 
of borrowing, affiliation and direct and indirect influences, have 
entered into the framework of our own Chnstian-Western- 
European tradition. We thirst after an all-sided comprehension 
of that tradition, and in that connection it seems mdispensable 
to us to acquaint ourselves, above all. with Judaism and HeUeiusm 
as the historical substrata of Christianity ; l^ides these the 
Iranian religion interests us as the religion which gave ^ ^ e 
conception of Satan and the beUef in the Resurrectw Carnts ; 
lasUy we study folklore and the surviving elements of paganism, 
which too entered into our religion. 
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The second motive of our religiological interests is exactly of 
an opposite kind; we search for not what is near our own and 
what is known, but just that which is foreign, far and different. 
This motive is undoubtedly the deeper and more real. It springs 
from the consciousness that we are shut up within the bounds of 
only one circumscribed tradition, that within that tradition only 
certain definite possibilities were realized, which are insufficient 
to give us a full conception of religious phenomena, and that we 
should emerge out of our own tradition in order to attain that 
'fulness of human possibilities.' Judged in this light the religions 
of the Far East and India are of great moment to us—of great 
moment, above all, is Buddhism as the most profound and most 
fundamental antithesis to Christianity. 

The large humanistic aspect in which we have learnt to look 
at religious phenomena is doubtless one of the most precious 
acquisitions of our modem civilization. It is to be added that 
this acquisition is a very fresh one, and is by no means easy. 

The medieval Christian knew full well that he lived in a 
world surrounded by non-Christian peoples and societies—the 
unredeemed Pagans in the East of Europe and the Mohammedans 
to the South-West. Besides these, non-Christian elements were 
represented in Christendom itself by the Jews. Notwithstanding 
that, 'plurality of religions' had not yet presented itself as a 
problem for investigation, to European consciousness, which knew 
but one type of religion and naively identified Christianity (along 
with Mosaism as its foundation) with Religion in general. 

It is surprising, however, that this self-seclusion of Christen¬ 
dom was not broken by the contact with Mohammedanism, which 
was indeed a direct contact, and as we see more and more clearly, 
a very intimate one. This can, nevertheless, be easily accounted 
for. In spite of the hatred, which neither of the two faiths spared 
the other, there existed between them a very large amount of 
similarity, supported on the one hand by the fact that both of 
them had their rise in the same sphere of the Oriental-Hellenistic 
culture, and on the other, by the no less imjxirtant circumstance 
that Mohammedanism, while extending its conquests in Syria, 
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Palestine and Egypt, imbibed the entire theological acquisition 
of the oriental Christianity. 

Fundamental changes were brought about by the great dis¬ 
coveries of the XVth and XVIth centuries, widening not only the 
geographical, but also the intellectual and the religious horizon ot 
Europe. In that process of breaking down the bamers of the 
Middle Ages, no little part was played by the missionanes, among 
whom the Jesuits ranked in the first place. The enthusiasm, 
ardour, enterprise and courage of those religious conquisto ors 
were really incomparable. In the year 149® Vasco ama 
opened the sea-route to India, and fifty years later Samt Francis 
Xavier floated by the same route to Ceylon, India, China and 
Japan. In 1581 the Jesuits headed by Father Ricci arrived at 
Pekin in the guise of Buddhist monks. In 1624 the Portuguese 
Jesuit d’Andrada appeared in Tibet, and from the year 1719 
missionary work was carried on by the Capuchin monk, Horabo 
della Penna. In this manner Christianity for the first time stood 
face to face with the great Asiatic religions, and in particular with 
Brahmanism and Buddhism about which there were only ya^e 
notions found in the accounts given by Marco Polo of Vemce 
(Xlllth cent.) and Odoric Pordenone (XIVth cent.). 

The direct effect was a profound shock, fright and amaze¬ 
ment, even to the point of a mental disorder. For a Eiuro^ 
of today it is difficult to feel the emotional reactions of those 
people with a strong faith, who were forced to convince fliem- 
selves all of a sudden, that their world was but a small island 
cast in an ocean of paganism, in the midst of a chaos of the most 
peculiar cults and faiths, not only those which were primitive, 
as primitive religions could hardly be compared to Chnstianity. 
but also those which were highly evolved and could claim a 
comparison with Christianity and Catholicism. These were d«- 
covered specially in the Tibetan Lamaism with its Pope.-the 
Dalai-Lama—with its monasteries and monks, tonsure, rosary,, 
belfrJ^ incense and even a sort of eucharist, and with a ceremony 
consisting in giving to the beUever, bread and wine for attammg 
a long life. When the first shock was allayed, it became necessary 
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to taio a paiticukr gtandpoiat wLth rcgani to these distiirbing 
fAcia, to explain their urigin and import. 

Theories and doctrinca were found in the Christian tradition 
itself, inherited from the Church Fathers. 

The first of iliese was the tbcoiy of the Satanic origin of all 
non-Chnstian rcJigions, the theoiy which fundamentally denitri to 
ail^ religions other than Christianity, the cltsjscter and value of a 
rtdi^on, thus making them Doa-rrdi^ons, negative phenomena 
plain and simple, illusions produced by tlie malignity of the Devil, 
In this maiuiGr Early Chrishaiuty explained the Greek and Roman 
culls of pagan gods. WTiile not denying the existence of the 
ancient inhabitants of Olympusi it degraded tliem to the po&itioD 
of demons, defeated by the light of the Christian faith. Saint 
Augustine in his Df ^(fitate Dei (it, 35 & viii- aa), expressly 
stands by the same point of view which was really the living 
conviction not Oilly of learned theofogians, but also of the ^fiddle 
Ages, as is eiddenccd by the le^d of Tannhauser and the wluTt 
demoncaa Venus. The diiicovery of new continents in the XVtli 
and XVIth cxntiiries was at once the discovety of new, UU' 
expected expanses of the kingdom of Satan. 

Saint brancis Xavier too did not regard Ills minisicmaTV 
activities in Japan otherwise than as a struggle with dumuuiac 
forces. In one Of his leitm can^dng tlie news that the majority 
of the Japanese pay homage to Amita Buddha, he asks his readers 
to pray to Jasus Christ the Lord, in their own country, that He 
may have victory over that Demon. The passage on Japanese 
Buddhism in Ths History of the Society of Jesns by Danidio 
Bartoli (1653) is not less charactertstic; " I can hardly mfraiu 

from stating not without justified surprise that that Demon, to the 
insult and sliame of the Church of Jesus, wi^ed to copy it there, 
at the earths boundary, thus deforming it iuta something 
motiatrniis, substituting the mj-slciy of faith by illusions, 
sacrament by superstitions, and ceremonies by blaspliemy. All 
this was done with thu intention that in case ihe konwlcdge of 
Christ did arrive there, it would be impossible to distinguish the 
unholy fnan the holy, and falsehood from truth." 
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It is needless to explain why this theory was unable to retain 
its hold even on the orthodox Catholic science. The fact that 
non-Christian religions were also religions was too evident, and 
the Devil as the general hypothesis began to lose its adherents 
even in Catholicism, in the epoch of Leibnitz and Newton. 
Moreover, in the traditions of theology and Christian apologetics, 
there was found another and more humanistic theory. 

In the same work, De civitate Dei of Saint Augustine already 
cited above, we find the following exposition regarding the origin 
of the pagan divinities (iv.2): "That same God was called 
Jupiter in the etherial spheres, Neptune in the seas, Vulcan in fire, 
Bacchus in vintage, Diana in the woods and Minerva in science." 
This view is obviously not of Christian origin, but on the 
contrary it is the inheritance of the theosophical speculations 
of the Hellenic philosophers, stoics, neo-Platonists and neo- 
P5^agorians, who regarded all religions as leading to one ideal, 
to one truth and to the one highest Divinity. Adopted and trans¬ 
formed by Christian thought, it revived in the official theory of 
primordial revelation and the origin of all the religions of the 
world from a common source. In this modification there is no 
admissible statement that all religions are equally good, as there 
exists only one absolute religion, flowing straight out of the source 
of revelation and through the tradition of the Old as well as the 
New Testament, and living till today in the creed of the Roman 
Catholic Church. It is no less true, however,—and this is really 
an unheard-of progress in comparison with the theory of devilish 
caricature—that in all other religions, even in the most primitive 
ones, there is also a portion of that truth. " In things religious 
there is not an evil," affirms one of the authors of the middle of 
the XVIIth century,' " which is not the product of something 
good, and there are few errors which do not possess some fimda- 
mental truth wTongly imderstood or spoilt through the passage of 
time. In this manner indeed, fable, gods, their origin, their 
regions, their victories, those falsehoods of which the ancient poets 

^ An anon3mious treatise, ConformiU des couiumes des Indiens 
Orientaux avec celles des Juito et autres Peupies de VAntiquiU, reprinted 
in CMmonies et Coututnes Religieuses des Peupies Idolatres, represenUes 
Par des figures dessinies de la main de Bernard Picard (Amsterdam, 1735)* 
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had sung,—all these became truth which is the source of religion 
professed by us even today. That truth is however so deformed 
by the pagans through imagination and fable which warp it, and its 
features are so changed, that it is almost impossible to recognize it." 

We may add, in passing, that from that same intellectual 
atmosphere is derived the rationalistic theory, of * natural 
religion ' of the English deists, Voltaire, Rousseau and the 
encyclopaedists. They maintained that at the dawn of history, 
man possessed certain eternal truths—faith in one God and the 
immortality of the soul. A further development of these is either 
a deformation of that ancient ideal or a preservation of it in its 
primitive excellence without change or transformation. Owing to 
the fundamental agreement in the negation of all evolution and 
all direction to a more and more p)€rfect form through a historical 
evolution, there is no essential difference between the religiology 
of Voltaire and that of Catholicism. There are, on the other 
hand, differences and those to the clear disadvantage of the 
rationalistic position in all other p)oints. Above all, Voltaire's 
conviction that all the so-caUed positive religions are mere clever 
frauds of priests and that the ‘ deformation ' of natural religion 
was due to the invention of myths, cults, liturgical ceremonies, 
etc., can hardly stand criticism. It is needless to explain today 
that exactly these * deformations ' are the most real contents of 
religious phenomena, that a religion without cults ceases to be a 
religion in general, and that just this pseudo-religion which was 
in fact an anaemic metaphysical construction, was the rationalistic 
natural religion. 

The speculations of theologians as to the consanguinity and 
connections between the revelation of the Old Testament and the 
other religions of the w'orld, are obviously hardly better than 
attempts to derive all languages from Hebrew. If we hear of 
the comparison of Abraham and Brahman, not without some 
amusement, we ought to tell ourselves that we do not know 
whether our scientific points of view of today will not create the 
same impression in two hundred years' time. The Jesuit fathers, 
authors of the famous Leitres Edifiantes, knew of the Asiatic 
religions as much as it was possible to know in their times. It 
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is of little importance that imreal theories crept into the basis of 
facts insufficiently known. But important is that ideology of 
those theories, which taught the European to see men among 
pagans and religion in paganism. In the field of religiology it 
was undoubtedly a ‘ Copemican discovery.’ 

The XVIIIth century, as a matter of fact, brought not only 
the theory of primordial revelation, but at the same time also the 
first attempts at its liquidation as a consequence of the further 
widening of the humanistic horizon. In the year 1757 appeared 
the dissertation of Da\’id Hume’s under the title of A Natural 
History of Religion in which the evolutionistic thesis was 
formulated for the first time. It treated the so-called primitive 
religions not as curruptions of higher forms of religions, but as 
the necessary, preceding phases of those higher forms in their 
evolution. This point of view created a considerably wider 
foundation for a sympathetic understanding of the phenomena of 
exotic religions. To allow an analogy, one may say that if the 
theory of pre-revelation showed degraded relatives in other 
religions, the theory of evolution permits us equally to look upon 
them as younger sisters not yet grown up, but developing into 
the same fulness and perfection. In the beginning at any rate, 
after the first attempts at an orientation in the field of the new 
kind of comprehending things, the conviction as to the absolute 
value of Christianity still remained a self-evident truth. Out 
of these attempts, ais one sp>ecially characteristic and historically 
important, should be mentioned the classification of religions given 
by Hegel in his famous Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion 
(1832). In accordance with his * dialectic method Hegel 
distinguishes three phases in the evolution of religion: these are 
(i) natural religions, (2) religions of spiritualized individuality 
and (3) absolute religions. The natural phase, in its turn, is 
composed of three stages, viz., direct religions, religions of 
substance and religions of fight for freedom. To the first stage 
belongs primitive magic, to the second, the religion of China 
(religion of moderation), Brahmanism (religion of phantasy) and 
Buddhism (religion of being in itself). The third stage represents 
the religions of Iran (religion of light), of SjTia (religion of pain) 
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and of Egypt (religion of riddle). Under the second phase, i.e. 

spiritualized individuality,' Hegel placed the Jewish religion as 
a religion of sublimity, the Hellenic religion as a religion of 
beauty, and the religion of Rome as a religion of convenience. 
The absolute religion, as ending the evolution, as the zenith and 
the realization of the ideal, is Christianity. There we do not 
propose to elucidate the meaning of the Hegelian classification. 
We should, however, point out that in fact, two veiy highly 
evolved religions, highly evolved in our present-day estimation, 
and most worthy of comparison with Christianity, viz. Brahmanism 
and Buddhism, found a place with Hegel, veiy near magic, while 
a really primitive religion such as that of Egypt was promoted 
as the precursor of Judaism. We can forgive Hegel if we take 
into consideration the fact that in his days the knowledge of 
Buddhism and Brahmamsm was very imperfect, and information 
on the religions of the ancient Bast was equally far from being 
perfect. In those conditions, in an undertaking on such a large 
scale, miscomprehensions and mistakes were unavoidable. It is, 
therefore, more surprising that in many points his intuitive remarks 
on the religion of China were accurate. 

Further development, going beyond the Hegelian historio- 
sophy, is a passing into a complete evolutionism, a placing of 
Christianity on an equal footing with other religions in the 
historical series, a considering of its genesis and development in 
the wide, common field of the history of culture. In fact, this 
does not exclude either comparison and evaluation of opinions, 
although very subjective as a rule, or an eventual result that out 
of all existing religions of the world, Christianity is the most 
I>erfect, but it does exclude in principle all absolutization of any 
historical religions. Whether there is development or not is 
the question, but there is no question that Christianity, contrary 
to the strongest convictions of its first followers, is not the end 
of history, neither is it the fulfilment of times, but it is shut up 
within history. It depends and will depend on evolution. This is 
not admitted by confessional orthodoxy. Hence modem ‘ histori- 
cism is the Rubicon dividing theological and secular religiologies, 
it is the critical point where part the ways of the apologist and 
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the historian-humanist for whom latter religions are just as 
' human ' as art, science, poetry and philosophy. To obscure or 
to cloud this state of things is neither honest nor fruitful, but we 
can and should make it clear that this historical standpoint with 
regard to all religions, though not confessional, must not at any 
rate be anti-religious. 

We should have to wander very far, if we tried to describe 
here the birth of the secular religiology of the past century, its 
triumphs in the researches in oriental religions, its tragedy and 
conflicts in the field of biblical exegesis, and finally its influence 
on Catholic and Protestant theologies. It would have been easy 
in that case to prove that the considerable majority of religio- 
logists, not excluding Ernest Renan and Alfred Loisy,^ are 
neither atheists nor materialists, but people with an intimate 
personal religious life and a subtle intuition for religious 
phenomena. For, so much should be clear for everybody, that 
just as a historian and theorist of poetry, setting before himself 
the task of fighting and discrediting poetry is unimaginable, so 
equally imthinkable is a religiologist, taking the p)osition that 
religions are * the hashish of nations' and 'survivals of barbarism. 

Out of a number of witnesses, let us allow two to sp>eak, 
viz. Emil Durkheim and Hermann Usener. In the introduction 
to his well-known work. The Elementary Forms of a Religious 
Life (2nd edition, 1925), Durkheim remarks that he intends to 
study a religion, the most primitive according to him, viz. 
Australian totemism, not for the sheer pleasure of telling interest¬ 
ing things, but wth the conviction that by following that way 
he may be able to throw some light on the essence of Religion. 
This thesis, continues Durkheim, is ready to call forth opjxisitions. 
For is it jxjssible to compare the highest form of religion with the 
lowest, without degrading the former to the level of the latter? 
And further, is not the statement that the wild cults of Austra lian 
tribes could help an understanding of Christianity, for mstance, 
a suppiosition that Christianity originated from the same mentality 
and arose out of the same superstitions, and that it rests upon 

1 Professor of Religiology at the College de France, author of 7^ 
Birth of Christianity, Mandaism and the Beginnings of Christianity, The 
Gospel and the Church, etc. 
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the saJJio mistakes? Is it not a symptotn of fireligioitsness to 
attribute theoretical importance to primitive rtrligiomi in this 
manner? Ourkticim states that he has no intention to inquire 
whether there exist neligiologists who could be accused on such 
a t±LEjgc and who really made out of religiology an instrument 
of stniggle with relieion. At any rate he himself denies any such 
chaigCp as he says, iL ia a fundamenLal postulate of sociology 
that no human institution couJd rest on error and falsehood. It 
iiouid JioL last, if h werv nut grounded hi Llie tmture of thingi^ — 
in something real and true/' Undoubtedly^ if one keeps to ttie 
letter ul a formula, then religions beliefs and pnicliccs aumetimes 
lose their track to such an extent that one is prompted to attribute 
to them a kind of some deep-moted abemtion. But " through 
symbol one should attain the reality which ii represents, and 
which gives it its real significance/' The most barbarcius and the 
most pccuhar rituals are explained by cerialti human ueeds, a 
certain view on life either indi\Hdual or social. Ani for that 
reasonp DurkhcLm fLaishes \m argument—Tlicre h no rdigton 
w'hich is false. Each one b true in its own way, each onu 
answ-ers, tbough in a different ntanncTp to given rondidot^ o1 
human existence," 

And these are the remarks of the no less famous German 
rellgiologbt, Herman Usener (1S34-1905), from hb article 
" Mythology/' published a yitar bdforc hb death—** The mind 
reaches farther than thu eye^ but it eannot Gcd and what 
b Divine except in images. This was admitted by apostle Paul 
with all the tonce of hb faith. All our religious ideas are images 
of the same form a$ Christ, the apostles and the oldest church 
partly created themselx-es and partly accepted from the Old 
Tffltament, and as still today they are brought to light Inun the 
depths d£ Our coii^iouEness. It Recm.s to lie a trivial trutli and U 
b such in n^ty. But buvr many arc there, capablt; of drawing 
any right cortclusLori out of it? If the contenbs of all reiigiuus 
ideas consist not in acts of cogrtition but in images, then science 
ha-s the right and obligation to treat the ideas of our rcliginn too 
as ' mythologerns/ as products of myth-creating phantaaleSn"' 
And again: Compbints are useless. We ought to nnder&tand 
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that all that man created, be it the best, does not have an eternal 
duration nor any eternally binding force. , , * * . A great many 
images through which we conceive of Divinity, are obsolete and 
are no longer sufficient for us.” 

Let us compare these two enunciations, though very different 
in tone, yet related in spirit and content. They both proclaim 
the necessity of applying one and the same humanistic 
measure for aH religions, both include all religions in the aspect 
of history, and at the same time they both accord to all reUgions 
their relative value of ” symbols ” through which human 
societies, in a given situation, a given epoch and a given cultural 
milieuf expressed their needs and their religious experiences. 
In spite of oneself, one remembers the ideas and the points of view 
of the neo-Platonists about the ” hypostases ” of one Divinity, of 
the stoics about the one Divine Reason which pervades the entire 
universe and which men worship under different names. 

Besides the above, an Indologist is reminded of the philo¬ 
sophical speculations of the Vedanta and of Buddhism about the 
inexpressible Absolute, speculations of which such a clear 
exposition was given by Swann Vivekananda: ” For a Hindu the 
entire religious world is but a wandering, a self-elevation through 
different conditions and circumstances, to that same ultimate goal. 
Every religion is an evolving of a God out of the material man and 
the same God is the inspirer of all religions.” 

Who knows whether this position is not at the same time 
the highest position humanity can take before the fact of religion? 
It is in any case, much nobler than the somewhat Talmudic 
wisdom as found in Lessing's parable of the three rings. 

THE DRAMA OF MANKIND IN ITS RELIGIOUS ASPECT 

Prof. Richard C. Thurnwald 
University, Berlin, Germany 

An age which is swiftly passing away hoped to discover 
reliable laws of the world-process from the natural sciences, and 

^ Cf. G. E. Lcssingp Natfian the Wise, HI Act. 
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to construct an exact mechanism of animal-and-plant-life as well 
as of the cosmos and the atom. It meant to dispense entirely 
with religion in any form. This mentality boasted to have dis¬ 
covered laws of human conduct depending only on materialistic 
and economic principles, and to be able to direct man's life like 
a steam engine. This attempt is like that of a magician who 
intends to produce rain by pouring water over a crystal of quartz. 
Human life cannot be directed so easily, as more thorough investi¬ 
gations prove. Human life requires imbiased studies. The natural 
sciences teach us some phenomena and processes, but the more we 
apprehend them, the more we ask questions which cannot be 
answered. 

It is a fundamental fact of all times that man depends on 
powers which he cannot think of controlling. His existence not 
only is due to the conditions of his environment, but also is 
primarily the result of biological factors. Whether we are bom 
as cripples or endowed with brilliant gifts, it does not depend on 
us. We cannot determine our maturing age or our senility, nor 
can we dispose of our health or disease. Our drives and our 
desires are merely stimulated and enhanced by the surrounding 
world, but the particular kind of reaction proceeds from oiu* 
physical and mental system, from ourselves. Our thoughts are 
beyond our command. Remember the words: ' It th ink*; within 
me.' Although we mean to ' act as we wish,' we must not 
forget that our wishes are brooded in the unconscious depths of 
our mind. More or less incoherently the one or the other impulse 
rises to the surface without our control, incites our intellect, and 
coagulates to wilful action. What is * our own ' part of it? 
Becoming conscious of this lack of control is a particular source 
of religiosity. We feel ourselves in the hand of powers which 
dominate us and with which we constantly have to deal. 

In social life the thoughts and actions of many people are 
entwined. Man lives in aggregations of various forms of com¬ 
plexity, duration and size. In a family the p)ersonalities of the 
two sexes complement each other as well as the age-groupys of 
elders and children, and a family lasts as long as its members 
live, particularly its head. A clan is not tied up with the 
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existence of a restricted number of individuak, but is composed 
of the ever-changing families which increase or die out, split up 
or unite. People in a village community under the leadership 
of a headman collectively defend their district and represent a 
political body comix)sed sometimes of several divisions of clans. 
A state embraces many communities and organizations of various 
sorts. There are craftsmen and traders, factories and plants, 
workmen organized in unions, associations of cults, societies for 
training the body, educational institutions, associations for 
idealistic purposes, political parties and so on. The same person 
participates in a number of these aggregations at the same time— 
as the member of a family, as the inhabitant of a village, as a 
trader, as the supporter of a political party, as the citizen of a state. 

Man's behaviour in his family differs from that while pursu¬ 
ing his trade, or as a companion of his friends. Each aggregation 
demands only certain functions of a man. People become 
members of an aggregation by performing certain functions only. 
In performing these functions a regulated behaviour is required. 
Such a behaviour consists in the observance of rules, of avoid¬ 
ances (taboos), and in carrying out certain duties. In most cas^, 
particularly in primitive societies, these regulations have grown 
without purposeful planning. They are the result of interactions 
of individuals which complement one another, and check and linut 
one another’s spheres. As a man never disp>oses fully of his 
thoughts and actions, and as his reactions are conditioned by 
his whole personality, the reciprocal interactions of men cannot 
be altogether consciously directed. Nor have the forms of family 
life, of clans, of kinship groups, of economic orgamzations, of 
jxilitical chieftainshij>s and the like, been consciously invented. 
Exactly as man forms new devices, he also produces aggregations 
and their particular configurations, as the result of his endow¬ 
ment. The moulding of these aggregations does not lie in his 
wilful power. He wUl not intentionally act in a different manner. 
Otherwise he will cease to be what he is. 

Human life runs through an enormous number of situations, 
and each one requires its own decision. Among a group of 
people one man may be quicker in grasping the situation and in 
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acting more efficiently than others. If he is able to express the 
trend of thought dominating his group, he acquires prestige and 
becomes a leader of his community. His decisions, however, are 
liable to be modified by interference from outstanding persons 
of his group or from outside. They, therefore, cannot be regarded 
as simply expressing his impulses, but are modified by intelligent 
deliberations. His wfiole personality will be brought to bear 
upon his decisions. It does not matter whether he is more or less 
conscious of the near consequences of his words or actions. 

The decisions may, however, entrain far-reaching conse¬ 
quences for a number of other situations and even for other 
aggregations. One decision, by repetition, becomes automatized 
in the individual and conventionalized in the community. Only 
unusual situations need a new decision. 

In his deliberations the model thinker or model actor will 
never be able to pay attention to the conditions of a great number 
of other group>s and localities. He wiU be unable to gauge the 
effects radiating from his actions upon many other groups which 
may be involved in some way or other. The less will he be able 
to. fathom the repercussions of his decision upon the various 
social units, since he lacks sufficient information about them. 
His decision, therefore, must be ‘ intuitive,* it never can be 
exactly calculated. 

Moreover, a constant change takes place in the persons who 
compose an aggregation: men are bom and they die, they grow 
older, one replaces another, they associate and dissociate. The 
function of the individual in the aggregation, therefore, changes 
wdth the lapse of time. The alteration of the biological condition 
in the person does not, however, coincide with the change of 
situation of the aggregation—be it a commimity, an association, or 
an economic organization. Out of that arise conflicts which are 
beyond human control. The persons composing an aggregation 
are its ultimate instance, but at the same time are an uncertain 
and delusive factor in it. 

The aggregation asserts its existence by the regulations, rules 
and patterns which have become its spiritual framework and to 
which its members have to conform, this framework being the 
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narrow line of demarcation within which the usual actions may 
develop. In spite of that a person of sufficient prestige, even 
prompted by personal whims, not necessarily on account of 
objective motives, may break a rule, a taboo or a tradition. The 
individual in such a case challenges his community, and if 
conditions are favourable he may succeed. He may be a 
magician, a chieftain, or any person of established or growmg 
influence. But the community’s disposition to accept a break 
is not only due to the prestige it accord.® the man. but also to a 
sentimental preparedness with regard to the particular rule or 
habit which has begun to grow ‘obsolete.’ Consider, for example, 
the reasons which induced Henry VIII of England to disrupt 
England’s relations with the Holy See and favour Protestantism. 

There is, however, not only the question of leaders of big 
areas, but also of the host of petty leaders in a hundred trades 
and spheres in each community. What is true of a leader is true 
also of them all. Out of their interplay we may construe a 
‘ mechanism ’ of interaction. Trying to do that, we must employ 
our sagacity in order to lift into consciousness processes which are 
constantly going on without being noticed. The bearing of 
inter-individual actions upon the aggregation escapes our attention 
as well as the inter-group actions in their effect upon the more 
comprehensive community. The feeling of reciprocal inter¬ 
dependence between the self-asserting units, be they persons or 
groups, is generally deeply clouded by their ego^entricity and 
narrow-mindedness. This is, in fact, the pest which inserts its 
virus into all aggregations, impedes their smooth funcboiung and 
prevents the establishment of a balance between the ranges of 
the individual ego and the collective ego. 

It has often struck me how little those groups and aggre^- 
tions of men know about one another, although living side 
by side in the same place or in the same community. They do 
not even care to know. Their ego^entricity hol^ sway over 
them. Vanity and envy, suspicion and ambition dominate their 
sentiments and dread creates hostUity. They retard progress 
which consists in a wider co-operation between groups. 
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I need not, in our age, depict the infection caused by ego¬ 
centric and narrow-minded attitudes upon nations and groups. 
Has it been different in other epochs of history? As far as I 
can see, essentially not. But there have been p>eriods of crises 
alternating with more settled and quiet periods. Both these periods 
are characterized by virtues and vices. Quiet times indulge in 
debauchery and squandering, and in prejudice and rigidity of 
thought, while periods of transition are filled with destruction 
not only of the obsolete but also of things of permanent value, 
and are saturated with fanatic struggles not only for ideas but 
al^ for illusions. 

Commenting on happ>enings of history, we cannot use such 
attributes as good ' and * bad,' and we must not wrap ourselves 
up in ego-centric sentiments and resentments. We should 
conceive of man as part of nature (in a way as expressed and 
s)mbolized in the Hindu religion). Man's shortcomings and 
passions, his sufferings and struggles in the long run produce 
beneficial effects and are like hard exercises of his body invigorat¬ 
ing his sj^tem. The individual case finds its explanation in 
connection with the flux of events. Periods of decay and degrada¬ 
tion lead to resurgence and improved association. Analyses of 
social life and of history are conducive to soundness of judgment 
on the events around us. We shall not be praising or condemn¬ 
ing people any more than the sun or the moon, the thunderstorm 
or the movements of the atom. 

Trying to take a detached view of social processes, past and 
contemporaneous, we bow in veneration before the superhuman 
power that directs the fate of man ' from inside,' as a force 
active in him, and which at the same time permeates everything 
around him. Being conscious of that, we cannot help asserting 
oureelves in this world. When our life becomes involved in the 
actions of our neighbours, it may become imperative on us to 
influence others. If the life of the groupis with which our 
existence is associated is at stake, we shall interpose ourselves. 
For, the continuation and procreation of our life is bound up 
with the groups in which we participate. Hence a dilemma may 
arise between the process of which we feel ourselves to be a minute 
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part and of which we conceive a limited division by onr intellect, 
on the one side, and our ego-centric self-assertion on the other. 

Man on his path is alwa}^ vexed by this dilemma. As a 
result of this the groups have produced moral demands. Not only 
that, sages have outlined ideals of how man should live and 
act. These men acquired disciples and even masses of followers. 
But even the disciples failed to live up to the ideals of their 
master. The masses were loathe to conform to, even unable to 
understand, the teaching which under the sway of suggestion 
they had accepted. The growth of morals is different in the 
various aggregations and systems of cultures as well as in their 
individual representatives. Hard and slow is the way of high 
morals to enter into the hearts and actions of men. I often 
wonder whether it would not be better to lower the demands and 
instead give them a broader expansion. 

Terrible storms of pathological passions have swept over great 
portions of mankin d from time to time. It s^ms deplorable that 
neither prayer nor moral preaching, nor sacrifices nor intellec^al 
teaching, nor contemplation nor meditation could serve as bamers 
to the flood of destructive mass emotions ; on the contrary, such 
eruptions sometimes carried away whatever there was rooted in 
men as morals and religion. 

We only wonder how quickly morals and religion were 
restored after the cyclone had gone. The forces intrinsic in man 
cannot for any length of time be obscured. The destruction of 
certain forms of culture and its morals may be useful for adapta¬ 
tion of life to new conditions of existence. Monstrous and dread¬ 
ful power of evU, and prodigious and stupendous power for 
good are both innate in man. Neither self-control of the 
individual, nor the suggestive power of a leader, nor the code of 
regulations of a group is able to avert the rapacious floods of 
emotion. In such moments man himself is awe-mspiring. Our 
mind becomes painfully conscious of being dependent on forces to 
which we fall an easy prey. It becomes aU the more agitated, smce 
in the drama of mankind we are not only spectators but also actors. 

This consciousness of uncontroUable forces stimulates 
phantasy and reasoning. It results in an interpretation of these 
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unknown or dreaded forces—the formulation of theories about 
the manner in which they act on man. Such an interpretation by 
man employs the symbols of his particular culture and is based on 
the knowledge of his times. He must use words and symbols for 
communicating concepts to his particular group. His intellectual 
means of transmission of ideas is bound up with the manner of 
thinking and the degree of analysis attained in the culture to which 
he belongs. 

Such intellectual expressions and symbols can, however, but 
inadequately explain or describe the superhuman and trans¬ 
human powers, their relation to man and the inspiration he 
derives from them. Interpretations will differ according to the 
civilization, culture and men aggregated in a society. Why should 
one decry another? They all mean the same. In fact translation 
from one language into another is not suflBcient, if not accompanied 
by a rendering of the exact meaning of symbols and their esoteric 
implications. Only this would convey the fundamental feeling. 

Each race, each nation, exhibits a uniqueness of personality 
and cultural achievement, of behaviour and social regulations, 
and of morals. In spite of this there is a vast common ground 
of humanity which tends to a complementary interlocking 
between the individual groups as well as between individual men. 

Neither the universe nor the atom can teach us so much 
religion as an insight into the drama of mankind, its social 
adventures at different epochs and in various races and nations. 
The universe is far and the atom is almost inconceivable, but 
by human fate we are touched {personally. Environment may do 
much for a man, but it is the ego that is enigmatic ; it contains 
the abyss of human emotions and passions which remind us of the 
danger of their violent outburst. 

Man may feel that his external fate is not in his hands, but 
he becomes aware that even the reins of his own intentions slip 
out of his hands. He sometimes acts as if driven by a 
' daimonion * (as Socrates conceived it)—by a force acting in 
himself either for good or for evil. 

Becoming conscious of all this, men have drawn encourage- 
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ment from their way of interpreting their particular destiny. Such 
an interpretation is a compass in the desert of perplexity an 
helps to make decisions. It deUvers man from the depressive 
feeling of being inexorably doomed to a blind fate. 

The present age presents a hundred social and poUtical 
problems. Co-operation is needed between groups, communibes, 
nations and races. Shall we be able to bring it about? a 

‘ daimonioH ‘ which springs from an understanding of the rehgious 
meaning of the drama of mankind be tuned to a reciprocal under¬ 
standing among a number of outstanding persons in various nations. 


UNITY OF RELIGIONS 

SWAMI ViSWANANDA 
Ramakrishna Ashram. Bombay 

The primitive man must have been overawed by the very 
magnitude of the universe. The civilized man is struck by Ae 
reign of law in the different departments of nature. The temble 
exactness with which the sun rises and sets, the moon wax« and 
wanes, the seasons follow one another, and a thousand and one 
phenomena occur cannot but convince a rational bemg that there 
is a supreme intelligence behind the administration of the umverse. 

I am not going to speak to you on the genesis of rehgious con¬ 
sciousness. I am going to speak to you a few words on the “nity 
of religions. The need of the hour is to discover the golden thread 
running through all the religions. 

I Shan be a man dissatisfied rather than a pig ^tisfied; I 
shaU be a Socrates dissatisfied rather than a fool satisfied^ 
Reason and intellect are the two special attributes which can lea 
a man to certain heights, but he cannot be satisfied unle^ ^d 
until he has known the First Cause, the ultimate Reahty wh>ch is 
the explanation of aU that is going on about him, which is the 
source of the universe. All the great religions of the world are 
founded on the experience and realization of mdividuak or ^oups 
of individuals who claim that they have known this First Cause. 
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that they have seen God face to face. This effort to know the 
Unknowable, to realize the Reality is the very core of aU religions. 
In this age of Empiricism and Positivism, in this age of Atheism 
and Agnosticism there was bom a man in this country in whose 

name this Parliament of Religions has been convened_Sri Rama- 

knshna, who claimed to have seen God, to have conversed with 
Him, to have established relationship with Him. It was a hard 
job for Sri Ramakrishna to convince a robust rationalist and full- 
blooded Spencerian like Vivekananda that he had seen God and 
conversed with Him. Not content with the realization of satnddhi, 
Ramaknshna wanted to know what truth there was in other 
religions. He was like a glutton who was never satisfied with a 
few dishes: he wanted to taste more and more. He became a 
Christian, he became a Mohammedan and by practising these 
religions he came to the same realization that he had attained 
through Hinduism. It is therefore in the fitness of things that a 
Parliament of Religions is being held in his name, as it should be. 

Every religion has three aspects, philosophical, mythological 
and ritualistic. In philosophy, in their fundamental, basic prin¬ 
ciples, all the religions are almost the same. But every religion 
in the hands of narrow-minded bigots and fanatics becomes an 
engine of oppression. It is religion that has created all that is 
beautiful, all that is sublime in human civilization ; it is religion 
again, that has destroyed them. It is religion that has created 
love and brotherliness even for the most distant peoples of the 
earth; and it is religion again, that makes a man behave like a 
ferocious brute, even wdth his neighbour. But those who have 
tasted the kernel of religion, it is they who, in this destructive 
w’orld tom by hatred and dissension, manifest love, sympathy and 
compassion and assure the world that in their philosophy, all 
religions are almost the same. So it is that in fundamentals, in 
basic principles, all religions are almost one. All the prophets 
and messengers of light claim to have gone to a height where they 
held communion with God, which Vivekananda described as a 
state of sup)erconsciousness. It is only when w'e come to the 
mythological and ritualistic aspect of religion that we create 
differences and dissensions. 
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Let us try In go to tin? fimclBincntals and basic principles ol 
all icligioDs and march onward and CfxiwaTil wiili djarity for all 
and malice loT^^ards nouc. 


THE IDEA OF RELIGION 

PnoF. LtiOTOLD voM Wiese 
U^vcrsity, Cohgnj^, Germany 

Over all individual religions stands the idea of RcrDglon. It 
Li iti tenet that bumon life has not its last significance and mean¬ 
ing in the frame of this ihsible and tranRitory worlds but that the 
aim of llu^ earthly iiKistcnce lies in a destination bej'ond it* which 
our intellect cannot grasp. We fcnnw nnlhing about this 

destluatiou, wu rallitr arc dependent on faith or presentiment, 
and OD onlj" an insufficient interpretationH Such defective inter- 
pro hilluim ore the coutent^i of the individual rdigtons^ 

Out of the knowledge of such imperfect certainty of these 
interpretations the doubt aiisea as lo whether the transference of 
the essence of human life to a metaphyaical realm may not be 
au error origiuatiug from feebleness. Since from haughdness ond 
sdbshness we may not be willing to regard a bare eartlily and ever 
imperfect exiRtiuice as wurth living, wc cannot help inventing an 
ultramundane significance of being. Therefore, mil i^ldom, the 
ukkIctti world a trend to consider as a more dignified conduct 
to renounce art aim of life which, indeed, may be dei^per and 
nobler than every earthly One but SCCms to be too improbable and 
unintelligible. Today there is a tendency totally to transfer the 
significance of human existence to the earthly world + indeed, not 
often to the spbere of the individual man, b[it mcDMlly to the great 
social sfrurtures, paiiicidarly to the nation, the people and ihe 
race. It may not be necessary, in order to cnakt- the individiioJ 
more- unselfish and high-miutlcd, to transfer the essence of existerce 
to die ^pcmaturol world. The great social guneration-sLrue- 
tureSf outlasring miUEnriiumsi^ aiv so consUtuted that the faith in 
thiiin evolves the some ethical power aa the icligioua do. The 
advantage of such a worldly and poltdcol conviction ^ compared 
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4 dictapby^csil rEllgidti^ iu gimter r:Igr Tty. From thrrr a 

greater wr^city may arise. 

Indeed, today the faith in a supemahiraJ worid h not in thi? 
same degree super^ded (an in ilm mneteeiilii ceutury) by a 
materialistic individualism as by the deification of social institu- 
tJoDH. 1l is obvioim tliat in thi^ way the individual^ are mote 
forced Into the service of social tasks and comiminitj'^ life than by 
suiy ntlier. . sy^lern, Thfl iitilisitinn of perynnal powei^ for the 
purposes of the state and the people makes for great progress. 
The disadva-ntage* however, of this change lies in the fact lhal all 
social structures ever remain imperloct aiid ilml none can ever 
engender the sublime powder of EHvinity, Though we may nevtir 
compLetdy grasp the whole powt^ of God, we realise tliat aU social 
institutions^ compared with the power of God, remain feeble and 
tramiltoiy'. Social struLtuies eaiinut W perfected, when they pass 
off for the last values and the last aims, except only when they 
fiirrv'e as vtsaiails for God^s will and when they enjoin on themselves 
a religious mission which cannot be derivi:d from iiatural forces^ 
but from the manifestations of HelSgion. 

MTiat concerns the Individ iral in the iiiatier of a pijruly earthJy- 
sudal aiming may satisfy the intellect for a short whiic because of 
the greater tangibility of die ends. Ile«hidca, the de^predation of 
human personality^ to a mere mean tool, created for the service of 
earthly soda! structuns, makes man inwardly poor, narrow and 
hard. Therpfore, also, his social value becDmcH diminished, and 
the great i^tal liLruelures^j grown so aa to form the very centres 
of ethical life, are graduaJly reduced in cfhtieney. Even thsf 
advantage ol greater ebrity proves delusive, because the ^ocM 
structures lose their significance when they becamn! Eidf-sulficknt 

We realize that none of these interpretations of life—die 
religious, the social-carlhly and the individualistic-matmalistic-^ 
can be wholly understood in a purely rational manner and that 
none of tlie three allcntpts can safIf-siifficient. We are alw^l'S 
dependent on faith m 4 presentiments. It is errroneous to think 
that we sliall gniti mere clarity' hy translpmng the centre nf exist¬ 
ence into the rcakn of carthly-scclal life. We merely become weaker. 
Vital forces stronger than death are for er only tliosc ol Religtna- 
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ARCHITECTURE AND RELIGION 
{A Lantern Lecture) 

Sris Chandra Chatterjee 

Sthapatya Visarada, Architect, Founder of Chatterjee School of 
Indian Architecture, Calcutta 

In this age of racial recrimination, religious bigotry and 
social intolerance when, in the garb of progress, rank materialism 
and barbarity have been threatening to undermine all that human 
culture has produced in past ages, India's contribution to the 
evolution of a world-architecture, which is in progress, wiU be 
emblematic of the coming human family, and help in its advent. 
It is for the India that has produced Buddha and Ak)ka, Sri Rama- 
krishna and Mahatma Gandhi, to take a prominent part in working 
out a cultural synthesis worthily representing the fundamental unity 
of humanity and of all their faiths, so as to engender lasting peace 
and harmony on earth. And architecture, which is a mature fruit 
of the tree of civilization, an embodiment of the human passion for 
truth and beauty, is the fittest among all the fine arts to give form 
and inspiration to the spirit of international fellow-feeling. India's 
broad, spiritual outlook on life, reflected and symbolized in the 
world-architecture of tomorrow, would guide the liberator along 
the way to the solution of the problems confronting human society 
which at present are menacing man's very existence. That such 
spiritual outlook is a need of the times is amply evident from the 
fact that Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa who taught the world 
religious toleration knd universal amity has found his way into the 
hearts of the peoples of all lands. 

Architecture may be considered as the culmination of the 
cultural aspiration of a nation. It has always marched with the pro¬ 
gressing culture of the ages, giving shape to evolving human ideals 
and faiths. In this era of so-called modem civilization and material 
progress—mechanical and scientific—^the question that confronts 
us is. what should be the outlook of the new architecture?— 
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will the development of andent architecture be consistent with 
this age of niech^nicul civOkation? Or wauLd iioL niUiui' \liii crea¬ 
tion of an altogether new architecture, uprooting old tfadihons, 
make for mutual approach in the cause of huitian peraci? 

and i^podwili! 

But one may quesEion what k really the ideal of the mod urn 
civilization on which the World-Architecture is lo be based. 
Great physicists like Eddingtou and Jcaiui and great psychologists 
like Jung and Mender have signed the peace treaty bchvetu 
Religion and Science, Simultaneously with this reconciliation 
between science and religion have been noticed the first indications 
of a spiritual awakening in the Woat through Art. 

Architecture is a great agency for evokuig ilie lipirit of inter- 
nntiona] hTotherhood. The ideal of brotherhood is the mure 
readily advanced through art, betrausu therehy we experitmcc both 
inwardly and ouiwardly the revelatloii of the Commonwealth of 
Beauty, whose Inheiitors we arc. The evolution of humanity ond 
civilization culminates in Beauty and Art. There is no question 
that Beauty and Art are the grtiiat factors in the new concepliou 
of life wiih the ideal of service to limuauiiy^-ihey axu the prime 
mover? in the approaching evolution. Seers like Tolstoy consi¬ 
dered ait as the means of ending hostilily and ivaxfare. 

The evolntloft of the new era ix^u^ on the cornerstone of 
Ki^uwludge and Beauty, The religion, which Ceases to eendatc a 
sterile dogma and foster a spirit of destructive higntiyp the philo- 
!4ophy which establishes a truly intellectual communion between 
man and nature, imd the sciimce wliich correlates human activities 
widi tliE spirit of the melody of Nature would contribute to inter¬ 
national brotherhood and inter-niiigioua hauuDny in llie approach¬ 
ing now era, when wedded to the Intuitive humanization thmugh 
I'nith and Beauty—which is Architecture and Art. 

Art has a profound relationship with Rdigion. relating as it 
does to the fundamental experiences ol the human soul in its 
comjiiuiiinn with God, Architecture to be true to itself must he 
characterized by that aesthetic and spiritual appeal which frees the 
mind of tlic oniooker from the shackles of materialistic influence- 
Tt must, as Rtiskm obeserves, kindle the lamps of sacrifice, Tnith* 
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Power md Beauty- In past An:liitei:tfire was employed as 
one of UiE piindpal mpons of worshipping God and Nature^ and 
it stood as m embodiment of IXwotioii and S^acjifice, Had ir 
catnrcd iBcnJy lo the materid needs of man for leadini^ a mere 
barrack life^ adhering to conditions of economy, uilUty, com- 
merckJIsiti and iDdustnaJisin^ which appears to be the aim of 
aitra-modern sfcy-scrapcis of thia releutlesa age nf rnachine and 
cOmiEiercc^ the gbtioiia architecture of bygone ages in which every 
nation takes pride would never Iiave r&ared its head. Architect 
lure is still a living art in India, but in the abtseiice of encoisragif- 
ment by the peoples, and particularly by the state, it has beeu 
fast approaching obUviijn. India is in urgent need of a 
nahonal school of neo-Indian areblteclure which must be Indian 
first, but which must not on that account neglect to lake the 
fnliest advantage of rnDdcm materiab and oiDdem ntelhods of 
constmctioii, while not dbiregErdiiig the study of ancient Indian 
materials and specifications which made old Indian strcctuios so 
wonderfully diimbk- The programme of such a national Bchool 
should be to develop indigenous styles in accordance with modem 
needs. It Is only in this way that India can succeed in really 
giving to the world what she has to offtr for the evolution of a 
spiriLiially great and humane worid-architecture. The proposed 
schoolp it is hoped^ will not forget such necessary objects while 

building deep a strong foiindalloa " for a hall for alJ the arts_ 

spiritual, impersonal* inter-racial, eternal—tbu arts which an? life- 
givera to men's souls, wearied now with the artificriilities and 
bitterness of the luudem acramble.** A World-Architecture with 
hs roots in Indian traditions, ted by materials brought from the 
OcciElent, may be expected fio evolve In India- 

1 am in pms^ession of enthusiHstic appreciatioins of Jndiiin 
Anchitechirc by some of the foremost architects, art-critics. 
University Chan{:ellors and disringnished savants of England^ 
Trancep GerTnany, Russih, Sweden, Greece, Italyp Hungary, Siam. 
Malay Arcbipelego and Japan. Each and every dvQked nation 
has been looking fomird to the re-establishment of Indian Archi¬ 
tecture Lbruugh the agency of a National SchfKil of Indian 
Architecture. It Is for all lovers of Indian art and culture. 
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irrespective of caste, creed and colour, to combine and organize 
the institution. 

All lovers of Indian art would note with deep satisfaction the 
very valuable and instructive remarks made by His Excellency 
the Marquis of Linlithgow as Governor-General of India: ** It 
will be in keeping with experience in many countries and in many 
ages, if it should emerge that the present phase of intense political 
activity is to be followed by a quickening of the creative impulse 
in the field of indigenous art and literature. Nothing could give 
me higher satisfaction than that I should be privileged to foster 
and encourage a movement of that nature.*' 

Restoration of the traditions of India's glorious arts and crafts 
would certainly be appreciated by the world at large. 

In reviewing some Modem Indian architectural designs by an 
Indian architect, which were exhibited in the Roerich Museum, 
New York, Dr. Harvey Wiley Corbett wrote in the American 
periodical, Architecture, with reproductions of some of the designs 
and photographs of constructions: — 

" We of the West, especially in the United States, concerned 
primarily with our own progress, commercial and cultural, immersed 
in our own problems and difficulties, are hardly conscious of India 
with her teeming population, two or three times the size of our 
own. Here is the oldest continuing civilization of which we have 
a record, sculpture, painting, crafts that have been slowly develop¬ 
ing through the centuries, while we pride ourselves on our achieve¬ 
ments of two hundred years at the most. 

" India is threatened by the march of Western civilization. 
The world may lose so much of real value in art, philosophy and 

spiritual force.the true functional expression 

of a people rests in its architecture and allied arts. Their spiritual 
and phQosophical beliefs are best expressed through this medium. 
While India must come abreast of modem trends in town-planning, 
sanitation and commercial development, through the preservation 
of her arts she wUl retain her individuality as a people, and there¬ 
fore, retain for the world those rare qualities of spiritual value 
which the onrush of industrialism has so seriously threatened. . .** 

As the President of the Architectural League of New York, 
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and as the Chairman of the Architectural Commission of the last 
Great World Fair in Chicago, Dr. Corbett has spoken words 
of unqualified praise on the aesthetic and spiritual value of Indian 
indigenous architecture and expressed his implicit confidence in 
the bright future of Modem Indian Architecture. 

Yes, India has immense treasures, material and spiritual, to 
offer to the International Temple of Arts. If, as is generally 
conceded. Architecture is the mother of all the fine arts, each of 
which she has always drawn to herself for her own purposes, 
thereby stimulating every one of them, then India can no longer 
afford to remain indifferent to the duty of re-establishing its own 
place—a most important place—^in the architectural activities of 
the world. If India allows herself to remain obsessed with the 
march of mere materialistic civilization, the world, as Dr. Corbett 
has eruditely pointed out, will lose so much of supreme value in 
philosophy and art, and in general the spiritual forces that make 
for the real progress of humanity. In the New-World-Architec¬ 
ture which is in the making, attention must needs be given, there¬ 
fore, to the claims of Indian architecture. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 

Dr. Nilratan Dhar, d.sc. (Lond. & Paris), f.i.c., i.e.s.. 
University, Allahabad 

The dictionary definition of the tw^o words of the title of this 
paper is as follows: — 

Science, knowledge, comprehension or understanding of truth 
or facts by the mind. (The dictionary adds the Science of God 
must be perfect). 

Religion, as distinct from theology, is godliness or real piety 
in practice. 

If we agree with these definitions, it appears impossible to 
accept any code of religion, which does not consider as important 
the comprehension ^and understanding of truth, which is the 
beacon light of the scientific mind. 
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Uofortunaldy for scFeral cttntnries. the men concerned with 
religious organizations, specially m Europe, imprisoned, tortured 
and even hunted to death the seekers after truiJi. Even at the 
present moment in many quarters religinn and sciciicc are enn* 
Adored antagonistic rather than approaclibig the same goal. 

Roughly the scientific workers may bo classihed into tluce 
TOtegorics. First of all is the naturalist who seeks knowledge for 
its o^vH sakf for the joy of making disco mses, irrespective of 
pjTwnal gain. He is patient, hajd-w'orking and entirely dtfvoted 
to work. He is of the opinion that no sacrifice of time and money 
is too much if he can discover a scientific truth. In these dai"? 
of materialism such lovers of truth may he regarded as 
beings who are to be pided by an average man, who cannot under¬ 
stand why anyone aliuuld devote himself to an object whicli dots 
not bring pensunaJ or public gain. 

The second class of scicjitific workers are well described by 
Sir Richard Gregory in the following wonis:— 

Of a different type is the iconoclast—the breaker of images 
—rebelling against authority, impetuous to prove that old idoLi 
are false, impatient with the world because of iLs itidiJTiOtince to 
the new gospel he has to teach. This man is not content to see 
things for himself; he dodios to convince otlters of the truth 
revealed to him, and single-handed ha is prepared to storm the 
citadel of traditional belief. In all ages he is a disturber of the 
peace, and is as unwelcome in scientific circles today, as he was 
to the contemplative philoBophcrs of the middle ages or before. 
But be assured of this; you may crucify the body of wch an 
apusllo or jtou may visit him with the despair that follows upon 
neglect, but if his torch has been lighted from the divine flame 
of tnith and righleou<mes$, it cannot be extinguished.'’ 

To this class belonged G. Bruno, an ItiJiaq astronompr, who 
WHS bom {about 1550 A.D.) seven years after the deutli of Coperni¬ 
cus, and who published a vi'ork on the " Inhnity of tlic Univerac 
and of Worlds." Bmno had become a TJominican, but he wus 
doubtful about many rcligioiM dogmas held in his time. As he 
did not bother to be cautious about expresslt^ hfe vim^'s, he was 
castigated by the spiritual authorities of his time, and had to run 
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away fmw Italy and lake refuse in Swit7^riaiid. France. England 
and Germany. In the ond h« was brought down to Italy and 
imp^i 50 ^<^d, Alter two years of imprisonmEnt lie was brought 
before Lis judges and found guilty ami cxconununicated. As hi; 
refused to recant his views, he was delivered to the Govcrtior of 
Rome in lt>oo with the irsual recomniendation that he be puiiialicd 
" with as grtial clemency 05 posable, and without effusion of 
blood." ThU njcomuiendatjon meant in tliose days that the 
olTender had to bo burnt alive at tlie stake. As he was definitely 
convinced of the accuracy of his views aboTil the Univcise. arid 
uf bis itmocence and the strength of bis position, he is said to have 
uttered the imnnorable words, "You who sscultacc me are in 
greater fear than 1 wrho am cuudenmed." Fear of torture or 
death did not form a part of Bruno's njate. 

For the freedom of thought and cxpressicn of Inith he tmd 
to die ; and true philosophy hes hidden in the following words 
uttered by him before he was burnt at the stake: 

" T hove fought, that is much—victory is in Ihe hands of 
Fate. Be that as it may with me, this at least future ages will 
not deny of me, be the victor who may—that I did uni fear to 
dii;. yiclflcd to none of my fellows in constancy and preferred a 
spirited death to a cowardly life." 

The posuiioii of martyrs has been well stated in these words 
by Draper : 

" No one can recail without sentiments of juty the sufferings 
of ilicse countless martj'rs. who firat by one party, and then by 
another, have been bmtighl lor their religious npinions to the 
slake. But each of these had in bfe supreme moment a powerful 
and unfailing support. Hit passage from this life to the next, 
though tills is a hard tdal, was the passage from a transient 
trouble to eiemid happiness, an escape from the cruelty of earth 
to charity- of heaven. On hli way through the dark valley the 
martyr believed dmt there was an invisible hand that would lead 
him, a friend that would guide him all the more gently and firmly 
because of the terronr of the dames." 

It is rather mtttaordinaiy that the position of Biuito in 
1600 A. D. was similar to that Of Jesus Christ fifteen centuries 
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earlier in the hall of Caiaphas, the high priest, or in that of Pilate, 
the Roman Governor of Jerusalem. It is an irony of fate that the 
followers of Jesus Christ burnt Bruno for preaching the gospel of 
truth and freedom of thought. 

Most men of science steer a middle course in their attempt to 
discover truth. From whatever side Nature is approached for 
truly understanding her, obstacles arise which check a clear vision 
of Nature. A great deal of patience and labour is necessary to 
go one step further than the existing knowledge. 

In India, there has been very little personal persecution by 
the priestly class for holding unorthodox and independent views. 
As a matter of fact in the Buddhistic period, the cultivation of 
experimental science, surgery and medicine was encouraged by 
the priests, many of them being themselves adepts in experimental 
science. The Buddhist missionaries wielded great influence on 
the masses by appealing to their moral instincts. Persuasion, and 
not persecution, was their gospel. The great King Aioka believed 
in universal toleration and proclaimed it. He respected the 
Brahmins and the Buddhists alike and proclaimed that the 
Brahmins and the Buddhists were equal in his eyes. This mighty 
monarch next took recourse to the propagation of his creed. 
Nagarjuna, a great Buddhist sage, was a great pioneer in the 
advancement of science and medicine in India about the IVth 
century A. D. Under the inspiration of this great man, surgery 
and medicine developed greatly in Buddhist India. Unfortu¬ 
nately, after the overthrow of Buddhism, Neo-Brahmanism would 
have nothing to do with experimental science. The caste system 
was established with greater vigour than before. Sir P. C. Ray in 
his History of Hindu Chemistry has stated the position in the 
following significant lines:— 

The drift of Manu and of the later Puranas is in the direc¬ 
tion of glorifying the priestly class, which set up most arrogant and 
outrageous pretensions. According to Suiruta, the dissection of 
dead bodies is a sine qua non to the student of surgery, and this 
high authority lays particular stress on knowledge gained from 
expenment and observation. But Manu would have none of it. 
The very touch of a corpse, according to Manu, is enough to bring 
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contamination to the sacred person of a Brahmin. Thus we find 
that shortly after the time of Vagbhata, the handling of a lancet 
was discouraged and anatomy and surgery fell into disuse and 
became to all intents and purposes lost sciences to the Hindus. It 
was considered equally undignified to sweat away at the forge like 
a Cyclops. Hence the cultivation of the kolas by the more 
refined classes of the society of which we get such vivid pictures 
in the ancient Sanskrit literature sur^ves only in traditions since 
a very long time past. 

The arts being thus relegated to the low castes and the 
professions made hereditary, a certain degree of fineness, delicacy 
and deftness in manipulation was no doubt secured, but this was 
done at a terrible cost. The intellectual portions of the com¬ 
munity being thus withdrawn from active participation in the 
arts, the how and why of phenomena—^the co-ordination of cause 
and effect—were lost sight of,—^the spirit of enquiry gradually died 
out among a nation naturally prone to speculation and meta¬ 
physical subtleties, and India for once bade adieu to experimental 
and inductive sciences. Her soil was rendered morally unfit for 
the birth of a Boyle, a Descartes or a Newton, and her very name 
was all but expunged from the map of the scientific world. 

" In this land of intellectual torpor and stagnation the artisan 
classes, left very much to themselves and guided solely by their 
mother wit and sound common sense, which is their only heritage 
in this world, have kept up the old traditions. In their own way 
they display marvellous skill in damascening, making ornamental 
designs on metals, carving on ivory, enamelling, weaving, dyeing, 
lac-making, goldsmith's and jeweller's works etc." 

We are fortunate that we do not live in the days of Galileo 
or Bruno or Manu. We live in more enlightened times, when 
faith is being mellowed with reason, mysteries are giving place to 
facts, and religion is abandoning its imperious and domineering 
position against experimental science. The Church is realizing 
that it is desirable to restrict its activities to its proper domain and 
not to tyrannize over the seekers after truth and knowledge. 
What was recorded in Babylon by Esdras twenty-three centuries 
ago holds good in modem times: — 
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" As for truth it endureth and is always strong, it liveth and 
conquereth for evermore." 

It will be evident from the following considerations that 
scientific pursuits are not antagonistic to ethical or religious 
matters, but science and ethics are indissolubly connected with 
each other, as has been aptly put by Bacon in the noble words— 

" Knowledge is not a couch for the curious spirit, nor a terrace 
for the wondering, nor a tower of estate for the proud mind, nor 
a shop for profit and sale, but a store-house for the glory of God 
and endowment of mankind." 

Sir E. Ray Lankester stated thus about the ethical value of 
a scientific training: 

" We believe in the great importance of science and the 
scientific method not merely for the advancement of the material 
well-being of the community, but as essential to the true develop¬ 
ment of the human mind and spirit. It is only by early training 
in the natural sciences that a true outlook on the facts of exist¬ 
ence can be secured. It is only by them that the supreme value 
of accuracy of thought and word and the supreme duty of intellec¬ 
tual veracity can be learned. In no other way can that complete 
independence of judgment in moral, as well as in intellectual, 
subjects be established and justified in those who faithfully adhere 
to them." 

Faraday wrote: 

" I do think that the study of natural science is so glorious 
a school for the mind .... that there cannot be a better school 
for education." 

These p>assages admirably express the views of those who urge 
the ethical and educational value of natural science. 

Faraday stated again: 

"To me it appears an extraordinary thing that our present 
educational s)^tem is based on a study of the works of man rather 
than on those of the Creator. 

It is strange that so much attention should be concentrated 
on the failings and foibles of the human side and nature, so little 
about the majestic and inexorable laws of the physical side. 
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" The philosopher should be a man wiUing to listen to every 
suggestion, but determined to judge for himself. He should not 
be biassed by appearances ; have no favourite hypothesis ; be of 
no school ; and in doctrine have no master. He should not be a 
respecter of persons, but of things. Truth should be his primary 
object. If to these qualities be added industry, he may indeed 
hope to walk within the veil of the temple of nature." 

Many leaders of science were also full of humility and 
highly religious men, e.g. Pasteur, Newton, Oersted and others. 

" Blessed is he," said Pasteur, " who carries with him a God, 
an ideal, and obeys it: ideal of art, ideal of science, ideal of the 
gospel virtues ; therein lie the springs of great thoughts and great 
actions ; they all reflect light from the Infinite. 

" What is beyond? The human mind, actuated by an invin¬ 
cible force, will never cease to ask itself: What is beyond? It 
is of no use to answer: Beyond is limitless space, lumtless time 
or limitless grandeur. No one understands those wwds. He who 
proclaims the existence of the Infimte—and none can avoid it— 
accumulates in that affirmation more of the supKjmatural than is to 
be found in all the miracles of all the religions ; for the notion of 
the Infinite presents that double character that it forces itself upon 
us and yet is incomprehensible. When this notion seizes upon 

our understanding, we can but kneel.I see everywhere the 

inevitable expression of the Infinite in the world ] through it, the 
supernatural is at the bottom of every heart. The idea of God is 
a form of the idea of the Infinite. As long as the mystery of the 
Infinite weighs on human thought, temples will be erected for the 
worship of the Infinite, w’hether God is called Brahman, Allah, 
Jehovah, or Jesus ; and on the pavement of those temples, men 
will be seen kneeling, prostrated, annihilated in the thought of 
the Infinite. 

" You bring me the deepest joy that can be felt by a man 
whose invincible belief is that Science and Peace will triumph over 
Ignorance and War, that nations will unite, not to destroy, but 
to build, and that the future will belong to those who will have 
done most for suffering humanity. 

" Young men, have confidence in those powerful and safe 
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methods, of which we do not yet know all the secrets. And, 
whatever your career may be, do not let yourselves become tainted 
by a deprecating and barren scepticism, do not let yourselves be 
discouraged by the sadness of certain hours which pass over 
nations. Live in the serene peace of laboratories and libraries. 
Say to yourselves first, ‘ What have I done for my instruction?', 
and, as you graduaUy advance, ' What have I done for my 
country?' imtil the time comes when you have the immense happi¬ 
ness of thinking that you have contributed in some way to the 
progress and to the good of humanity. But, whether our efforts 
are or are not favoured by life, let us be able to say, when we 
come near the great goal, ' I have done what I could.' " 

Almost the same sentiment was expressed by H. C Oersted 
in these words: 

Nothing but the conviction that our love of knowledge is 
an endeavour after a true reality, and that it is true life and true 
harmony, can give you a genuine enthusiastic love of wisdom. 
The conviction that when you diffuse knowledge you are instru¬ 
mental in the consolidation of God's kingdom on earth can alone 
give you a true and unalloyed desire to lead those around you 
towards a higher light and higher knowledge. This is the im¬ 
portant vocation for which you have begun to educate yourselves. 
Continue your endeavours with holy seriousness, and you will 
become capable of participating in a joy which the world cannot 
bestow, and your works will be a blessing to your fatherland ; 
yes, and will confer a benefit on the whole human race." 

So little done, so much to do, is the first and last thought of 
the man of science. A short time before his death. Sir Isaac 
Newton expressed the memorable sentiment: 

I do not know what I may appear to the world, but to 
myself I seem to have been only like a boy playing on the sea¬ 
shore, and diverting myself in now and then finding a smoother 
pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst the great ocean of 
truth lay all undiscovered before me." 

Huxley was a warrior of science throughout his life. When 
he was thirty-one years of age, while awaiting the birth of his 
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first chUd, on December 31, 1856, he entered in his journal his 
ambitions for the future: 

“ To smite all humbugs, however big ; to give a nobler tone 
to science ; to set an example to abstinence from petty personal 
controversies, and of toleration for everything but l)nng ; to be 
indifferent as to whether the work is recognized as mine or not, 
so long as it is done—are these my aims?” i860 will show: 

'* Wilt shape a noble life? Then cast 
No backward glances to the past. 

And what if something still be lost? 

Act as new bom in all thou dost. 

What each day wills, that shalt thou ask ; 

Each day will tell its proper task ; 

What others do, that sh^t thou prize. 

In thine own work thy guerdon lies. 

This above all: hate none. The rest— 

Leave it to God. He knoweth best.” 

Professor E. F. Smith wrote as follows: — 

" The wisest man could ask no more of fate 
Than to be simple, modest, manly, true. 

Safe from the many, honoured by the few ; 

Nothing to count in world, or church, or state. 

But inwardly in secret to be great ; 

To feel m3reterious Nature ever new. 

To touch, if not to grasp, her endless clue. 

And learn by each discovery how to wait. 

To widen knowledge and escape the praise ; 

Wisely to teach because more wise to leam ; 

To tofl for science, not to draw men’s gaze. 

But for her love of self-denial stem ; 

That such a man could spring from our deca}^ 

Fans the soul’s nobler faith until it bum. 

Sir J. J. Thomson, one of the greatest physicists of the 
world stated: 

” As we conquer peak after peak we see in front of us 
regions full of interest and beauty, but we do not see our goal. 
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we do not see the horizon ; in the distance to^^^rds still higher 
peaks, which will yield to those who assured them still wider 
prospects, and deepen the feeling, the truth of which is emphasized 
by every advance in science, that ' Great are the Works of the 
Lord/ " 

In Jean Paul Richter's beautiful dream, a man was called up 
into the vestibule of heaven and carried to universe upon universe 
in endless space, until his mind reeled before the transcendental 
distances which were still before him. 

Then the man sighed and stopped, shuddered and wept. His 
overladen heart uttered itself in tears, and he said, " Angel, I will 
go no further ; for the spirit of man acheth with this infinity. 
Insufferable is the Glory of God. Let me lie down in the grave 
and hide me from the persecution of the Infinite, for end I see 
there is none/' Then the Angel lifted up his glorious hands to 
the heaven of heavens, saying, “ End is there none to the universe 
of God. Lo! also, is there no beginning." 

Did not Wordsworth say?— 

" And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee. 

Saying ‘ Here is a story book 
Thy Father has written for thee. 

Come wander with me,' she said, 

' Into regions yet untrod ; 

And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.' 

" And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse. 

Who sang to him night and day 
The rh)mies of the universe." 

The teaching of history in a new spirit will be one of the 
means, perhaps the most widely applicable, of deepening the 
intellectual basis of unity. The teaching of history must give a 
large impetus to the history of science as the fields on which 
nations have most easily worked together, used one another's 
result and helped one another, except in cases such as dye stuffs 
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or munitions of war, where warlike or commercial rivalry has 
<listurbed the national harmony of truth. In this study the citizen 
( who \vill in an international S5^tem be more than the citizen ) 
of one state, may find the means of strengthening those social 
feelings of the more intellectual kind which are weaker and limited 
in the merely national sphere. The sense of human dignity 
cannot be better served than by observing the growth through the 
ages of that quality in mankind as a whole which Aristotle taught 
us to regard as the differentiation of man as species. 

Shall we soon forget the glo^ving pages of Buckle wherein 
this truth finds such impassioned expression? 

“ The actions of bad men produce only temporary evil ; the 
actions of good men only temporary good ; and eventually the 
good and the evil altogether subside, are neutralized by subse¬ 
quent generations, absorbed by the incessant movement of future 
ages. But the discoveries of great men never leave us ; they are 
immortal, they contain those eternal truths which survive the 
shock of empires, outlive the struggles of rival creeds, and witness 
the decay of successive religions. All these have their different 
measures and their different standards ; one set of opinions for one 
age, another set for another. The discoveries of genius alone 
remain ; it is to them that w'e owe all that we now have they are 
for all ages and all times ; they are essentially cumulative and 
giving birth to the additions which they subsequently receive, 
they thus influence the most distant posterity, and after a lapse 
of centuries produce more effect than at the moment of their 
promulgation.” 

The year 1931 saw the centenaries of the discoveries of rivo 
great English scientists, Michael Faraday and James Clerk Max¬ 
well. In the centenary celebrations there was a service in the 
Westminster Abbey on the 30th September, 1931, and the Dean 
began his sermon with the following words: — 

” Men and brethren. 

We are met together in the house of God, surrounded by the 
memorials of many great men who through the centuries have 
served their generation with all their powers. Here are the monu¬ 
ments of kings, of statesmen, of warriors, of judges, of explorers. 
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of ptiHanlhropists, aad of men whose nnmes aio honotimf for all 
time in liforatixre, art and science. It is fitting that m such & 
place and in such surroundings the names of Michael Faraday and 
James Qeik Maxwell should find a permaneut place. Before the 
memorial inscriptions arc unveiled and particular mention is made 
of the services rendered to humanity hy these two distinguished 
men, let us thanlc God for His manifold gifts and for His use of 
man s intellect for the gc)od of humanity p the development of 
knowledge, and the enrichment of the life of men." 

It appears, therefore, that there is nn intrinsic reason for 
antagoui™ between sdcjiCB and religion. As a matter of fact, 
many scientists detfpjy appreciate the spirit of humility and 
Wonderful religious toleration of the great sage, Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahainsa and try to follow the precepts of thk salntlv 
person. For the welfare of a nation it is not necessary to give up 
religion altogether as is advocated by many in Russia, because 
human bdngs in general n^not go on dependiug only on material 
prosperity for long without religfoa and ethics. It is high time 
that religious and scientific niganizations sliould co-operate to 
evolve a simple and practical code of religion which is based on 
ethics, toJeratioii and universal brotherhood and which can malic 
a fervent appeal to normaJ human beings. 


THE SOCIAl. ASPECT OF RELIGION IN THE 
CRISES OF HITMAN HISTORY 
Dk. Goetz. ph.i>. 

Kern Institute. Leyden. HoUand 

It scema to me a rather diHicult task tn spejvk on religinii. 
Religion in kucIi a holy boon that I do not wish to hurt the feelings 
of anyone with whorq I should by chance not agree. But this Is 
the diiliciilty that though there can be only one truth, humanity 
has not yet arrived at any unanimous opinion as to this tmlh. 
Nor viintitre 1 to enter the field of tfaeologicaJ controversy as, being 
a historian, mostly concerned with worldly matters, 1 do not fed 
myself competent enough. If In the teeth of all these shortcomings 
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1 djife In sddrres you, it is in the convictioa tkni the study of 
hunum histoiy cau teach us soiuethiag, not so much of the Divine 
ReveJation, ae of human wt^ekjiess ood self - dccti|itiun, Itor luUgion 
is not only a Divine, it 15 also a very biiman, matter. Ko doubt, 
there t^ere times when Cod reveal’ed Himself iij all his Gloty. 
But the crowd of the faithful are men, the great majority of tho 
doctors Df divinity are liuiuan beings, the holy Scriptures art 
written in a human language, the religious coiigregatiDii^ ate social 
entities, VVe need not doubt of their lofty thougbta, of their 
earnest and devout feelings;, and noverthclesa we must coitccdu 
that at all times they have been liable to the adultemtlou mostly 
UDCODsicinns, of the Divine bj’ secular thougbtii, intentiotiS, ctislonta 
and traditions. The consdousiiusa of this admixture of elements 
pertaining to the compass of human social life will bring us to a 
better appreciation of the real Divine light in every religion, and 
thus will teach us tolerance and humiiit)'. 

During tbe^ few minutes at my disposal I cannot, ot course, 
uutavel before you lliu whole history of human religious life. 1 
shall couline myself to the discussion of a special phenomenoi) 
which has struck my attention when studying the great convulsions 
of s«ial life. This phcnumcnori is the contiust between their 
religious or pliilDsnphical catch-words and movements on the one 
side and of the moral dteadfulness of the actions intetidcd to pm- 
mtiJgatc these religious revivaJa, Almost all the great revotutioua 
have pmeUimed the fEligicus or scmi-religious and the moral 
Teformatioii of humanity. At the pn^nt day Russian twlsbevLan 
and C.cmian natiofial-sorialism have emerged as a sort of new 
atheistic religions, or better as "W^fUattscfiaMHH^en" i.e. outlooks 
on life, based on fatUi and conviction, and struggling to annihilate 
the older churches. The social crisis In Spain has become a 
deadly conflict between the Roman church and cmnmmusni. In 
.Mexico JTOQ havE an almost similar situation. Tim French 
rev-oluiion was a struggle against the Chtistian cfiurehes in the 
name of hujnanity. The great social revolution caused by the 
iiidus of the Amcrienn gold into the economy of Renaissance 
Jiuropc was fought under tlie bannera of the Eernmafion and 
ni the Counter Reformation. The victory of Christianiti,' over the 
heathen religions of the Roman Emjnre was the result of the social 
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revolution which we generally call the Age of the Military Em¬ 
perors. How many revolutions in the history of Asia or Africa 
were at the same time religious movements! May I mention a 
few—^the rebellion of the Mahdi in the Sudan, the Taiping Rebellion 
in China, the foundation of the Safavi Empire in Persia, of that 
of the Fatimids in Egypt, of most of the Moroccan sultanates, even 
of Islam itself. And all these revolutions were full of fiendish 
cruelty and heroic martvTdom in the name of religion and morality. 
Roman emperors have tortured the early Christians, Mohammedan 
conquerors have butchered the “ heathens " of India and Africa, 
Spanish soldiers have slaughtered the Indian peoples of America, 
every sort of Christian heretics has been burnt on the piles of the 
Inquisition, the French Jacobins have executed many thousands 
of guiltless persons for their humanitarian ideals, and how many 
persons have during the last decades perished by the Tscheka or 
in the concentration camps 1 But all these acts done in the name 
of religion have been condenmed as the greatest sins by all the 
saints and moralists, and slaughter and torture have been consi¬ 
dered as the worst crimes by all the judges of this world. Even 
more, these very acts were directed even against the greatest 
acknowledged saints of their time as the Christ, Saint Theresa 
and others. This contradiction has puzzled many people already 
centuries ago. In the West first the Apocalypse of St. John tried 
to explain it by the figure of the Antichrist, the power of Evil 
in the mask of God’s own son. And even during the recent 
years a number of thinkers have repeated this old answer. But 
I doubt whether we are justified in questioning the sincerity of 
most of the leaders of these movements. Some of them have been 
shocked by such criminal interpretations of their teachings, as 
those of Luther and Erasmus or the French Girondists; others 
have ignored it like the Mahdi; others have deemed it a terrible, 
but imavoidable business, like Calvin, Lenin and the popes of the 
Counter-Reformation; and just a few have really hailed it as an 
integral part of their message. Thus you will understand that 
in most cases these horrible acts of intolerance have not been an 
essential part of the original revolutionary message. No doubt, 
in many cases this message preached war and struggle, but it was 
intended to be a fair fight against a foul enemy. With increasing 
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obstinacy and bittemtss tliis struggle bas alMraj-s degenerat^id into 
a beniUsb fjeiodousaess incompatibla with the very messaso of the 
same tnovement. 

How can we explain this phenomeiiDa? Why were tho 
fundiunental religiouii leachings forgotten in a stmggle for religious 
ideals? There is the cimous fact that the higher social classes have 
many rimes betii corrupt or immoral or indifferent, but that they 
have never fought for any " WeHanschauung/" they have often 
made use ot such struggles for Lhtir own purposes, but thej'^ have 
alvsTiys been tokTEnt themselves. On the other hand cruel intoler¬ 
ance is aimost alw^ays evident in all the movements propagated 
amongst the lower and middle social ejassea. Thus it is obvious 
that the reason of the above-mentioned cruelties most not he 
sought in the special message of any one of tliosc revolutions, but 
In the psychological reaction of the social classes concerned to 
this mesaagc- More developed or deeply TeligicjTi& people are too 
sceptic or too humble as not to be conscious of the insufficiency 
of huiuEn knowledge: ihc}" wUl, therefore, not too much insist on 
unessential differences. This consciousness is, however^ absent 
among most of the uneducated or insuffictently educated penioiui. 
Tlieir outlcx>k on life is as simple as jxnisible: there are some 
truths, perhaps incoherent, but never questioned. Whm there is 
E^mi! coherent explamtton of life and of the world, it is very 
much simplified, as it has no other purpose than to be the back¬ 
ground of some moral'rules. In most ca'^es it comprises a good God 
rewarding the people living according to His prescriptions and 
some evil being holding power over those doing wrong, Kow, 
the tbaracteristic feature of this morality b, that it b not essentially 
ethicalj but an enumeration of rites and custuma which you have 
to obsei%'e or to avoid* This type of reHgion is to be found with 
most primitive peoples, and its siinplicity and riiualkm is not in 
the least in the ww of & fervent religious sentiment- 

NoWp thbi primitive form of iriigioaity is still the rule among 
the low^er classes of those nations the upper classes of which are tht 
rupnsseiiliitives of OUT high civiliKatinnis. They have accepted the 
outer forms and names of the great world religions, but their 
wajnj of thought and feeling have not changed. Go to any 
popular place of pilgrimage anywhere In the world: it may have 
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been dedicated to any deity ol the lulticst treed, but the 
cult us still pTEtsiirves: the conceptions and ideas of primitive man. 

Thus, when some religious or political agitation arouses llic 
mind of iliE ma<ises, you see the interesting fact iliat the elevated 
ideology of the movemeut imdergnes the same tTausfonnation 
wliich we observe in the popular forms of the great Fel%ians. 
But. as we have seen, the most essential feature of this popular 
”Ii''e/fuffSeAdTifH»ig'' is (he code of symbolic rites and prescriptions 
regulating the Jife of the faithfol. It is the strong frame supporting 
the daiJy life of the man from the street, the law which solves 
all the problems of his life. Because he has only very rudimentary' 
ideas of his own about the problems of life, he wants this frame 
of regulatioDsi witliout it he becomes diiiorientated and helpless. 
And as the strength ol those regulations in a considenifale degree 
depends on their general acceptance, every person deviating from 
those norms is a danger for their validity, and thus absu for the 
spiritual salvation of those who believe in them. 

A struggle between religious or philosophical ideals when 
brought to the masses will, thertlore, become a struggle betweten 
codes of rites and iiistiintinns regulatiDg ihe life of those massus— 
codes which must be universally accepted or rejected. I’he 
majority arc always inclined to creatu the mental atmosphere ol 
general acceptance of their ideals with all the means to their 
power, i.c. by lame. Thus the way troui elevated idealism down 
to intolerance is opened. 

There is, hotvever, another reason. In all these revolutions 
tfje spiritual stniggle is blended with a social crisis. Why U it 
possible to arouse the masses to such an enthusiasm (or ideas 
Ihey do nut really understand? There are, no doubt, ideologies 
proclaiming the desire ol the peoples, of the masses, for the 
discretionary political power. But these art: ideologies, not fuots. 
Neither the masses nor even the greater part of the leading 
classes ever aim at a position the rcsponaibititi'es of which they 
are afraid of. That Which they really demand is ilio just and 
righteous social and Kamomic order, and the real meaning of all 
deniocratir institutions is the certainty that this order will not be 
changed by the persons in possession of tile exreutive. ■itUs just 
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order is, how^sver, a thing Aiihich is change by ever}' new dis* 
coveiy* route of communicatjons, new form of productiou. etc, 
tn the perioil? nf far-resching cultural changes the contrast betw'eP:n 
tilt; fual forms of piibHc life and ui the popular ideas of tile 
just economic and social order becomes specially evident. It. 
therefore* threatens not only the customaTy forms of life, but also 
those codes of pre:^TipUons which are the religious and moral 
backbone of llie masses. This ?a the reason why t!vtir>' revolu- 
tioniT}^—or among the upper classes- any anti-revolutionary— 

propaganda W'ilJ gel a more or les^^ ** religious ** character^ nr 
why any rdlgious or philosophical message wiU become the 
calchword for a social movement* In the popular mind both 
become that code of prescriptions regulating the daily and the 
public life as well as moral laws and religious rites. And for 
every party the opponeut is not only Giu disturber of the \uaI 
moral order, but for this verj^ reason also tbe destroyer of the 
just social and economic: order* Therefore all the hatn^'d and all 
the bitterness of the distressed are pouted out on him. And oil 
the tortures and cruelties are allow^ed in order either to convert 
him Into a good member of the rectstistructed auciety and of true 
faith, or to annihilate tiim. 

Yon seej the ccinbadiction between the religioivs catchwords 
of such revoluLtonaiy movements and religious ethics doea not 
appear, as sfWTi as we understand them from the point of view 
of primitive religio^ly- These revolutionary movconents are a 
relapse into the primitive feelings latent among the lower social 
Class4::a, a mLdnterpretation of more elev'ated teachings by their 
mentality* This niisundeistanding has, no doubts prepared the 
w^ay for many of the highest messages which humanity has ever 
received, it was pcrliaps an ossentiaJ stage in the way of ihuir 
propagationr but it has nolhuig to do with tlicLr Divine Revelation* 
There is almost no religion or faith which at some time or oiher 
has not come under the good propagandisLic infiueiicc as well as 
the distressing e^ect of such a misinterpretation. Let us not 
forget that all tliEse forms of intoleraDCe are a social and not a 
religious phenomenon* And let us, therefore* withdravf tbe 
repmach of intfilemnce from the discussions on the value and truth 
of the diflercfit philosophies and reUgtons. 
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RELIGION AND MORALITY 

Phof. GmcoMiA Naravasi; Mallik 

Vic tom Comilla. Bengai 

When most of the scientific thinkers of the west and sonic 
of the Indlao thinkers of the present day say that religion ought 
to be IhnisE away from the world, surely they do not mean by 
religion what the Indian seers of the aurient timfs understood by" 
Dkanna. Indeed rdigion, if nuderstood in the sense of "eeftain 
hard and fast rules of conduct and cermioniai observances*" has 
veiy^ little place in the progressive civAkation of the world, even 
if it does not deserve the fate of being thrust away altogether : for 
Ruch religion very often gives rise to fanatiebsm. and the less it 
appears in the world, the better for its upkeep and real progress. 
Bat religion implies something more. As distinguished from 
fetish-vvoTabip and the like, t^ligiou in the true sense of the term 
Implies a faith in^ and devotion to, the Absolute Being. Religion, in 
other word^^ implies a relation between a worshipping object,— 
an individual soul—and a worshipped object—the Ab^Iuie Lord. 
It implies further an clcmuat of distinction as well as one of unity 
betw^ecn the Hubject and the object. Religion thus supposes wo 
main factors which are different and yet related—so far distinct 
and so far akin. It involves something more* The Absolute 
Being does not act on man by the direct manifestation of His 
Absolute Essence* nor does man know Him by immediate visina. 
Take away the w^ritlen w'ord,—^the scriptujceR—take away again 
the Special Revelation* and an impassable chasm will separate 
man frorn the Absolute Being, and all religion will at once be 
destroyed. 

Briefly speaking, then, religion impliea the conception and 
concrete realization, in the manner laid down in the soipturcs, by 
the individual ssoul, of the Supreme Identity that pervades, and 
acts as the Immanent Regulator of* the oniveree of being. Such 
Conception of the One and the many* again, is what is nndentood 
by the Indian word The piiinaTy function of Dkarma 

or religion consists more in seekmg release and redemption 
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Irom tlip world process tlian in accouaiing for ite origin. But 
sccoDdariJy. DtuiTma cannot but imply certain saaainenta or 
duties iuciuoibent upon men iu their mutnal relation 'rith tcfcieuce 
10 the affaire of the world. Such duties, asain, mainly consist of 
what are called moral duties and moral obUgatiOiJS and these 
duties, implied as they are by die term 'Dharnut/ must be sub- 
servirnt la the attainment of self-realization. Evidently, iliere- 
lore, there is a close relation between religion and morality, and 
the object of this paper is to show what that relation w. 

The fact that there is a relation between rpligion and morality 
has been discussed by all philosophers, European and Indian. 
Looking to the wiist wc hud that a class of thinkeni, e.g. Des* 
cartes. Locke, Palev and otliers hold that religion is the source of 
morality — it is religion that leads to morality. Others, again, 
e-g. Kant and Maitineau suppose that morality is the source of 
religion. Alatthew Arnold goes further and saj’s that reli^on is 
nothing but morality touched with emotion. Thus according to 
all the western thinkers there is a very close relation betwciui 
religion and morality. This is also the view of rndimi Hunkers, 
specially of those that are ihcistic. If now we wimt to toow the 
definite character of this dose relation between religion and 
morality, we should first note carefully the derivative meaning of 
the word ' morality.' The word comes irom the root mores 
which meana conduct. Conduct, again, is best dcGaed as those 
acts which are not merely adjusted to ends but also definitely 
willed. The highest end to which these willed acts are adjusted 
has been differently described by different moralists of the west. 
Their theories about the Moral Ideal may be broadly dasaikd 
into Hedonism, Rationalism and Eudaemoniam. It is needless to 
repeat here the criticisms which the firat tivo classes of theoriisi are 
subject to—the defects that outweigh their merits. In their 
development various morai conflicts arise which cannot bo explain¬ 
ed away. But ft is to be remembered that the task of the moral 
life is the reconciliation of these apparently conflicting claims ^ihc 
full recognition both of the rights of reason and of the rights of 
sensibility, and Iboif reduction, if possible, to the unity of a ccim- 
man lifE governed by a single central principle. Such recoiidUa> 
tion and reduction was eSected by the Eudacmonistic mor^sts 
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and clearly and impressively set forth In the scir-rt.^li2aticin theory 
of Professor Grecii. 

This tliBOiy of self-realization, where the term ' self ‘ means 
the total or dhinc self, U to be regarded as the saundrst, because 
it is all-absorbing, of all moral tliunnes, and is now the aocepLed 
theory of most of the present-day moralists of the west. That this 
thixjiy is accepted in almost all our Indian scriptures i;oes without 
saying. But self-rcalLsatjon cannot be really attained so long as 
our acta are cjonfined to the plienomrnal world With a complete 
forgetfulness of the Snpretne All-penadiug Identify. The sphere 
of our mnra] conduct iii one of struggle and is full of distrartioiis, 
and consc<)ueat]y impedes that coiicentTation of thought which 
is indispensably necessary for self-reallzatton. In this sphere of 
struggle we are ahvaj's conscious of an incompleteness due to the 
impermanence of tlie objects and acts that alwajs try to hold 
their Sway upon the mind, and ao the moral life di\'citt:ed fTmn a 


eonscituisness of tlie All-pen'ading. All-regtilating Supieme Being 
3'ields only a partial solution of the cemtradietion between the 
indmdual and the universal nature of man* The highlit result 
of such divorced morality, instead of being an attainment of the 
Infinite as a positive object of desire, is only the endless negation 
of tlie finite. Such being the case, it is quite evident that morality 
abstracted from religion gives ns nothing but impermanence and 
inadequacy : and if morality is to be crowned with the final end 
called self-realization* it must have a religious and hence metaphj.''- 
sical basb. Such clnse relation between religion and morality 
has bttji upheld by all tbebtic philosophera of the west. This 
again is the keynote of all the Hindu ■^■sterns of thought ; it nms 
not only through the strictly philosopiikal and religious sviicnis, 
but also through the codes of sacraments and the ethical and 
didactic treatises even through the systems nf medicine and alJ 
forms of profane likrature, I’he codes of Mann, Yiijnavsitfya 
and others, for example, while dealing with ihn duties of mankind 
in Ihf various stages of life in this world, lay the greatest stress 
upon the highest duty or d/tarma which coiiabts in or 

Self-redization, and distinctly lay down that those weraments 
mcluding all moral precepts are to be regarded as but stepping 
Stones to the Highest D/ianna. 
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Looking in*to lIie qu-e^stlDn we find that religion is not 

simply the basia of, bat senses as the surest gnaranteE for^ all 
true morality'. This appears frum the true impIIcatioD of the GTis 
text— 

Sarv^dham^n p^ntyajya matmkam .^sn-anam vraja 

mrL^apapcbkyo makikayishydmi ma iuch^^. 

where God calls upon a I! beings to resort to Him alone even at 
tliG sacrifice of all other and Fie promises to save them 

from all sorts of transgresaion. The vaiioiis duties referred to 
here may be broadly classified into three classes from the poinl of 
tiew of the three hfe-concepHcms^ viz, the iodlviduaU the social 
and the diiine or iinivcrsaL Of these the last-mentioned one (s 
the best meaning of life, and the duty coiLsidered from this point 
of view is the highest duty of macdklnd, the reason being that 
" love of God " which characterizes the true nature oE a being is 
the impelling motive of the uni versa! life-conception. The highest 
duty, again, means that which transcends and yet reconcilea 
within itself all other duties- Hence it fctilows tliat if one has 
recourse to the highest duty as Uic aim of one^s Ufei that is to say, 
takes to devotion to God *' as the supreme function of own 
self, the systematic practice of ad acts of true morality' will be 
necessarily in^plied thereby, but not vke versa. 

This fact of religion being the foundation of morality is to 
be accepted all the morcj because none of the moral v^irtues can 
by" itself be regarded as an absolute standard of the rightness and 
wTongnes^ of action. To take an examplcp veracity or the duty 
of truLh-speaking is regarded by all moralists—European as well 
as Indian—as one of the few cardinal xirtiussi, Europenn moralists 
fieem to be puKrled with the question whether veracity is an 
absolute and mdependent duty" or a special application of some 
higher priiicipk, Kant regards It OS a categorical imperative 
binding upon all under all circumstances and irrespectively of the 
cnniicquences thereof. But it Ls a disputed point whether truth- 
speaking as a duty is to be regarded as a categorical imperative or 
there are any" exceptional and qualihcations put upon it, On this 
point a tliiss of European moralists, w'bile advocating the kiticr 
alternative, say that ' though an attempt should always be made 
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to regard the duty of vmcity a moral maxim, still, so far as 
the a/faks of the actual world are concerned, the rule of veracity 
cuiuint he elevated into a definite moral axiom and hence there arc 
circumstances under which even a lie is a]]o^\ahlp.' One such 
exceptional case as kid down in Sidgwick's Utthods 0} Elfncn as 
well as in the Hahdbbdrata and PurSna Taxis* is that it may some¬ 
times be right for persons to speak falsely to an invalid, if this 
seems the only way of concealing facts that might produce a 
dangerous shock. Briefly speaking, a lie in tlic diape of 
ittfipreiSio veri or suggtJitio fidsi might be allowable, when the 
object is a noble one. We are thus led to conclude that the duty 
of veracity by itself cannot be regarded as an absolute standard 
of morality. 

Consider again the case of the moral virtue called ahitkxi. 
Literally it mBans ' non-ldlling,' but it is also defined as the 
quality of not wishing anj-onc to stiffer through one's body, 
words or tboughta. Whatever the meaning might be, there is no 
doubt that this quality occupies a very high rank in the list of 
moral attributiis as we find in the ilahdbhUrata and the Ijw- 
Codes of llanu, YajtLre'aJkya, etc.* as well aa in the Buddhist 
Texts and Christian Theology, Yet this very noble attribute of 
aktmsa cannot be regarded as an absolute am! independent 
standard of morality for the simple reason that there are restric¬ 
tions put upon it. Not to speak ot the act of killing other beings, 
even the most heinuous crime of homicide, is justified under certain 
ciirumstancci. Suppose a niffian is about to outrage the modisty 
of your wife, mother, sister nr any other woman i under stich 
circumstances when all conciliatory measures fail and there w none 
at hand to save the situation, even the act of killing that man is 
justified by the ancient Law-givcia of India as well as by the 
English Penal Codes.* 


cAa vritiyaNha ptawntmait^ G^brih- 
tnai!n$ril>g Airkhtyom ndJfflfAlA syAjpigupsit^ft 0H£g. Vni,ix,43). 

aUfyam iaMchamrndwiyaHigmhaJj^ X.6j}. ^ 
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B^^des, the vvbolt physical atni«phpre b fits completely 
charged with germs of animals that living itself is impo^iblf with¬ 
out killing them. On this point compara the Bhdgavata text^ 
" /hjf> jtvA^ya One created beiag Is the stlSteDaiica 

oI £Utother/‘ as well as the text Pru^a$yintiamida}h ^arvam'" 

_All lids is the food ior life —^which we come across in the 

M^k^bhdrat^M the VedMnia-mtras and some of the Upanishads. 

It Ls needless to discuss the paint further. The fate of these 
two caidina! virtues is shared by aU the other moral \'irtneg* 

We are now in a position to state definitely that wlitn^'er 
there is a true religious spiriti Le, sincere devotion to God, there 
cannot but exist all moral qualities and moral excellenci^. This 
is distiiicQy shited in the Bhagiava£& text— 

Yasydsii bkaktirbkagixv^tyakiHC hand 
sarvairgHnairstaiTa samdsat^ 

Hordvabhaktasya kfdo m^hadgund 

manorathenSsati dkdvaiQ bahih —V. xviii. iz 

which means* "* All good qualities exist in a harmonhis way in 
him who is fervently duvot^ to Bhagavln (Cud), and none is to 
be found in one who is not devoted^ for the latter's mJnd is ever 
directed to transient worldly objects/^ 

An eidiaustive enumeratioo of these qualities is useless for 
our present purpose. All that we can say is that according to 
the \new of all prominent moralists the attribute of kindness 
occupies a vci>- important place in the long list of moral qualities. 
The external duty of such kindness, viz^ the promotion of happi* 
ness bp according to Indian scriptures, to be directed towTiids aU 
sentient beings; and nu Lhb pwint the Indian theorythough it 
differs from that of the intuittanal moralists who hold that kindly 
dispositions are to bt: etdtivated towards men onlyK agrees with 
that of the commonsense moralists who hold that the pain of 
animals is sc to be avoided. Since kindnessp again, is bc^t 
defined as a conscious feeling within one’s mind of the sufferings 
of others, the most natural implication of the quality ol kindness 
is * service to the whole creation/ Thb idea of universal good 
and service is now generally accepted as the highest conception 
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of moralily, iind it far surpasses, in rcsp«ct of fulnc^ oDd richnfss 
of content, that of ‘ senice to humanity ' which charactotlzcs tlie 
concoptJDn of wl^ion in thu PiiRitivo Philosophy of Comifl, Based 
upon the social lifp-conception Comic'a theon' is open to many 
objections coming Especially from the pen of Count Tobtol 
in his nofak' al tempt at an eKposItion of the true theory of Chris- 
[Liii Morality. ■' Tht- man who lov^es humanity, what is it that 
he Icrt'cs? Timne is a state, there h a people, there is Lfie abstract 
coiieeption of mau. But humanity as a concrete conceptioii is 
impossible. Huma!iit>’? Wlieru is its limit? Wiere does it end 
and where docs it begin? Does it exclude the savage, the idiot, 
the incbriatcj the in sa n e? Tf one were to drau’ a line of demar¬ 
cation so as to exclude the lower representatives of tlie iiuman 
race, where ought it to be drawn? Ought it to exclude the 
N>giw as they do in the United Slates, or the Hindoos as smne 
^glishmen do, or the Jews as does another nation? But if we 
include all hiunanilj' without exception, why should we restrict 
Ourselves to men? WTiy should wc exclude the higher animals 
some of whom are superior to the lowest representatives of the 
human race? Wo do not know humanity in the concrete nor 
can H-e fix its limits. Humanity is a fiction and tlicrefore it cannot 
be fovt'd." 

Indeed the eerious blunder of the Poaitive Philosopher 
whereby he falls into such inextricable fallacies lies in hi^ ill-chuseti 
social life-conception and in Uie sad ignorance of the fact that 
the highe.Rt conception of morality muat have a solid and clearK<^ 
defined foundation in the human soul, whereas love of humanity 
h but a theoretical conclusion reached through analt^. The 
real point to be specially noted here is liiat the essence of the 
individual soul being love, its wcU-being may be traced not to 
the fact that it loves this object or that one, but to the fact that 
it Wes the Principle of ail things—God whom it striveg to realize 
through love, and will through the love of God all men and 
all things. In other words, the foundation of tnitr morality' must 
iv well chosen—the divine lile-conception which is the best of all 
li/e-conceptiona must be regarded as the basis of all true morality 
in tile highest sense of the term. And if that h done, there 
would be m> objection about the term ' humanity,’ the more 
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b«caus«, according to the theory of creation aa laid down in the 
$alapislhii Erahmana and Mantl Tcxts, the concept of hrinianily 
ia not restricted to mankind alone but to the whole body of 
created beings. 

It IS now clearly established that ' love of God and love of 
the whole creation ' are the two cardinal doctrines of the two 
allied things —relifpnn and morality, and that lliuy arc inseparably 
connected. There in no doubt that these two qualities axe indis¬ 
pensably necessary for the establishment of world-peace and 
harmony, But tbeir real significance was long lost to mankind 
and the result was disharmony and unrest prevailing everywhere. 
To save mankind from this very miserable plight and to teach 
them the Lme gospel of love there appeared a ccntiny ago Sri 
Ramakrishna as the Incarnation and World-Teach<^ of the pre¬ 
sent age. Let us, therefore, in conclusion adore with deep respect 
and reverence this Great Master in whose aacred memory this 
Parliament of Religions has met today. 


THE SP1RITU.AL FOUNDATIONS OF FXONOMICS 

Pnof, C- NahAYA-VA Mekon. m.a.j pu.o. 

Wfndii Cniuersify 

I 

Sitting on the bonk of the Gangesi Sri Ramikrishna took 
some earth in one hand and a few coins in the other, and, saying 
that money is of no more real value than dirt, hu consigned both 
to the Ganges, Tliis little incident which formed part of Sri 
Kamakristuia's sddfutm Is foil of significance to the world today. 

The cardinal featiire of modem times is that the old failba 
are being replaced by *' isins based on economics. I am not 
one of those who regret this. On the oilier hand I hold that W'e 
have advanced a step towards self-knowledge. In the earlier 
ages the masses did not recogniie that their conduct was actuated 
by econumic considerations. The people of England accepted 
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tbe Anglii^ Church not bctatise Htimy VtTI fell ia love with 
a woman beneatli his mtk, but bcrcausc^ the Popii, when dividing 
the tfevv World, left Eni^laikjd out* Then as now the prublifm was 
one of haves and have-nots* Our fault is liOt that we have 
rejected rdigioti and accepted ecnnomira but that OUT economics 
remains a piimidve religion. Tbe new' creeds^ no less than the 
oldt have their inspired prophets and blind devoLee^j crusades no 
less ardent and Barthalomew^ massacres no less bbody. We say 
we have discarded idob, but the human sacrifice contioues. 

11 

We read in text-hooks of economics that the Mercantile 
lem b dc^d; but our trade-piuiLs and our juggleries with cuirendes^ 
exchange and taxifts are traceable to tht: old delmdon dmi the 
inflow of gold makes a country prosperous. In a world where 
all labour under the delusion it is dangerous to be sane. A 
couutrv' tliat allows benself lo be denuded of gold runs a grave 
risk because in the event of war she will nor be ablo to buy amis. 
It is by estabUsbing a monopoly of resourcc^i liki: capital or land 
tluit nations cot one another's throats itot only m war but also in. 
peace. For example^ ao underpopulated country can produce 
cheaper butter than a country where land bears Lhe pressure of 
population. Similarly a merchant with ten million pounds con 
eliminate a rival who has only a million. Thus the rich tend to 
grow richer* Two factors lacQitatc this process: producers are 
allowed to compete or combmep and production b becoming more 
and more highly nicchanj2ed. The acciimuhticin of money in the 
hands of a few^ hrin^ in its train the shrinkage of markets^ the 
fail of dividends^ tlie restriclion of prcKluctioii. unemplo^meiitp 
and starvation in the midst of plent3l^ Whm the situation grows 
desperate, equally desperate reruELdies are applied; hut no lasting 
cure is effected because the remedies themselves arc rooted in the 
delusion about muuey wliich was the cause of the disease* 
Humanity b like a person suffering from a tecumiig fevurp each 
crisis being worse than the previous otie. If the root cause is not 
remavedd if men do not begin to understand themselves and duur 
real needs, the next erkis may wipe out civilization. 
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111 

It B not Lhi; thought of genuint eocmomii: nctils that makes 
a ntati glad when the enti>' against his name in the bank-Itdgcf 
rises from six digits to seven, and miserahle when he hears that 
his neighbour's account has risen to eight. The great money¬ 
makers as fighting and they cnjoy the fight. Money-nioJving is a 
game of chance, A rumour ^reads that HlUer said something to 
Goering. and a Binnbay stock-jobber is reduced to bankruptcy ; 
if the TiimniTr fiad been of another nature he might have been 
made a millionaire. Modem speculation is a gamble, a cra\nng 
for oxciifiuent, an escape from self. If otir millionaires are like 
racc-horaes. the rest of humanity may be comp-irod to the spec¬ 
tators: the gambling craze is strong in them too. The3' live 
vicariously. If a man ooutrola the money-market, recejilions are 
held w'herevijr he goes, and magaEines are filled with admiring 
accounts of how he wears Ida hat. The world thus encoumgis 
the scramble for money w'hicb is the cause of unemployment. 
The wt}r]d is like a family with an only kitchen which the cook 
keeps locked. And they worship the cook for it. Poor martyrs 
to Mammon 1 Society suffers because the social impulse is direct¬ 
ed to an anti-social channel by a habit which itself is the product 
of social custom. 

How does this happen? The answer is that economics is 
rooted in |Mjvhology. Without gedng into the meriia of the 
difieriint psyehologies of today we shall stiito the problem in their 
terms. 

The economir- problem is one ol unadjusted behaviour, man 
continues to bebav’e as if the w'otld in which he lives has not 
been completely changed by science. His eniotiunal life remains 
fixed to ilie infantile love of dirt. gold. Fixation being due to 
repression and repression to anxiety, we may say tlini he Is the 
victim of neurotic dread. '* Take no thought for the morrow 
was saue advice. Sri Rarnakrislma disliked plans foe the fuluro. 
There can never be any sense of security for the man who w'ants 
to provide against the mahee of diiifi by laying for hiniself trea¬ 
sures upon earth. The fear wliich makes a man provide for the 
morrow makes him Iwiard for his ehildron, and causes sparsely 
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populated countrifs to close thoir doors lest Ehtxu sliould be over- 
popuJatiQD at some tlktajit fijiinT+ The result is war* ai3d thu* 
the craving for security destroys both st-ciirity and life. Neurosis 
bringia about thu evil it dreads. 

Neurotic fear is alwaj*s due to a state oi inward dissociation. 
The modem cooDomic sysstem Ht^pamtes the gain^seeking aspect of 
man from the rest of his personaiity* Coropagnie jVaonyniv 
is a significant tianie: the shairholdera of a company may be 
persons with noble impulses, but the joint-stock company hits no 
human senllmuziLs. So Mr?, Warren's profession is never in lack 
oi funds, but the wheat cultivator has no credit. Hnmatiily is 
tJiiii bdiig crushed by a mighty machine which is nothing but an 
aspect ol itself. The conflict between man and his environmiiiit 
is thetuiure the projection of the Struggle within huxiself between 
the self-regarding and tlic avll-aacrifidng impulses^ between the 
Ego and tlie Super-Ego. War is a dramatic attempt to dt-aJ with 
this contJkt. The attempt la rciiewcd again and again becaiKc 
it k ineffective; the only correct method is to begin by nndcr- 
standing the nature of the ^nnl:^^ conflict The opposition between 
Tjod and Mammon is really between two aspects of one aingle 
idenriheation ^ the money that we love for that which 

satisfies human needs, and our master-need is the noid to realize 
the self. 

A man goes on heaping millians upon millions because of a 
stagnation in the realm of values. He is the victim of a repetition- 
compulsion. It is as if a man were to gpend all hk life Iri studying 
the alphabet of the languages, llie diseased mind repeats some 
meaningless activi^, because there ia a separatinn of the activity 
from its purpDHu, of the affect from the end of conation. Thus 
eating which is meant to keep the organism in health becomes 
a pleasuiahle end. Manu says that over-eutiug is not only an 
unhygienic habit but also a crime against society and a sin against 
Heaven. Tlie seven deadly rfns arc nothing but the mfsgiiided 
endeavour of the hunger of the spirit to stifle itself with an over¬ 
supply of the things meant to npivase the finite hiingir of die 
body. Our economic problems can be solved only if men render 
unto Caesar the thing;^ that are Caesar's and unto God the things 
that are God*s. 
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IV 

TboR n«d be no conflict between religion and ecioriDmics: 
religion itsdi springsj to a human need. From birth to 

death man k an economic aniina]. As new instincts dijvcbp, 
new needs arise. The trouble with conventional economics is 
that It mgores the dsmamic natnie of life and tries to tie^l man 
as a money-seeking madiine. Fiofesisor Bradley had a pithy 
saying about dog-logic: what exists smellsi that which dtMs nut 
smell does not exist; the ecuuomist's logic is something similar: 
what is not expressed In money is not wealth. But them are 
higher kinds of blisa that cannot be bought or sold, indeed 
Buddha, Christ and others assert that money is a positive 
hindrance. The kingdom of heaven is Hke a hidden treasure 
liaving found which a man sells away eveiything else^ ** When a 
man tastes of the bibs of God/* saj^s Sri Ramakriidina, *' no other 
pleasure appeals to him.^' 

The failure of men to rise to the higher bibs is the only 
cause of unemployment and misery'. Activity on the inhnite 
planes will automatically remove the craving for monopolmng 
makriiil objtfcts, and open our eyes to the absurdity” of an 
economics which makes us bum wheat and stan'e. simply because 
bars of gold are locked up. Money shnnld be a token to be given 
in return for the things that nourijih the flesh, but by diiectLog 
the hunger of tliu spirit towards it we treat it as a token of db- 
tiuction^^ At a prize distribution the successful student is given 
a ribbon which he can kt^p and Others cannot get: but the supply 
of food is not restricted to thcLse who- gain ribbons. In the 
money-boarding competition of gigantic gamblers some have been 
deprived of gold, but k that snfficieut reason why they should 
he denied food? In actual practice our theory of the optimum 

population_that population is looked upon as the opLimum which 

brings to each man the largisiE amount of money—is a piece 
of bariiarity. Science has invented such iinplciucnts that one man 
can cultivate a s^^uare imlcp and so, in an agricultural country, 
il foreign markets can be secured, two per ssquam mile will be 
over-population I But cultural, uitullcctud and spiritual life will 
bring about a change of attitude to felbwineti, because ihe 
i3 
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miiMcLaji u^nts an audience and starving men Listen lo no mtisic. A 
man cannot grow to bis full stature if hia fellowmen are gbtT^ing, 
Sri Kamatriahna felt miserable tlU food and clothing dbtri- 
buted to the poor. Individualj cummunal and national jealousies 
are moted in the belief that the clash of inter-trsu b inevitable 
in a world whtire population tends to grow; bat when iifo rises 
to higher planes, it will be clear that there is no such clash. Kay 
more. All available evidence points to the coadusLon that Uic 
diversion ol creative energy to lugher channels automatically 
bringii about a fall of the birth-rate. In short, ^piriltial aciiviiy 
is the only permanent and effective cure of unempIoymenL If 
we aeek the Kingdom of Heaven^ every other treasure wiH be 
added unto it. 


V 

The assertion that religion wU] cure unemployrnient will seem 
absurd p because ^fa^x and Freud S^mibolize the spirit of tire agt;. 

The gospel of Marx as commonly understood is briefly this: 
Destroy religion utterly p then the discciiiitcni of the oppressed 
classes whieh is being kept inefFeetive by this opiate will, through 
ciass-waTp establish a society in which there w iU be no govern- 
meuL, ao iaequalitieSd no injustice and no discontent- This 
popular notion is but anolhcr iUustralloti ol Marx's docLiitre tliat 
the economic conditions of an age affect its thought. In our 
Hammon-iidden society a peisoa who fails to achieve social re¬ 
cognition, OT a position or a particular partner in marriage, 
associates all regrets with lack of money; the thwarted longings 
of the spirit speaks as it were, the language of econDmles. React¬ 
ing to such an enviionmentj tire mind conceiv^es an ideal which 
appears to be purely economic ► Until that ideal lias transformed 
enviroiinicDt the natuTE of tlie discontent which conjured up the 
ideal cannot be clarihed. One thing is, however, signi^nt. 
The Mar.\LaD appeal is to altruism; the revolt against rdigion is 
itself a religion. There are a few who think that the love al 
monetary gam will evolve a final " society in which self-interest 
win autuomtirally work like justice and love, but those who believe 
in a diaJecticaJ process cannot concede that there will be a final 
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Tht min^r a-ccording to Mars^ outer reality Ui 

order to change iti like a spring soraliimg to unwlod itself the 
mind IB on the look-out for au excuse to be active. The attack 
at presfiQt w dei ^lammon, and money-hoarding can be diminated 
by eontroUing economic environment. But, when Mamiuan gees, 
we shall discov’er that the real etieiny was not he but Satan; and 
pride cannot be conquered except through seli-discipline. The 
economic en^konment will therefore cease to be the key to sub¬ 
sequent progress. That progress will not be a mere raismg of 
the material standard of livin^p A man is pleased vuih a Ford 
car, if hiB neighbour has none * but if the neighbour gets a Buitk, 
hfi must have a Rolls Royce. What is thought to be a demand 
of the body is often put forth by Satan. The iusistente on loo 
much refluement in the objects that satisfy material wants implies 
a divciraion of the hunger of the spLrii from its legitimate ebanneh 
A rich Marw^ geiitleniaii. noticing a soiled coverlet on Sri 
Ramakrishna’s bed, offered to deposit money in the liank so that 
his needs might be supplied. Sri Ramakrislma besought him with 
folded hands to desbt. The Marw-ari next approached Hriday^ 
and pressed him to accept the money in the name of the Holy 
MotherJ UTien Sri Ramakrlshna knew tWs. he again objected. 
Finding arguments of no avail, Sri Rarnakrishna cried out in 
anguish, Mother!^ Why dost Thou bring such peoplo here, 
who want to estrange me from Thtse?^' Eetcrring to this incidents 
He aften-vards remarked, I felt as if somebody were sawing 
through my skull."' Mars, steeped in an ideotngy produced by 
tus enviroQjnenl, felt that religron was a wuak submission to 
torture; but it is rsilly tlie awakening of the higher bliss. It is 
the ircu activity ol the spirit on an Uifinite plane. Instead ot 
denying the validity of Bueb activity* Maix might as well have 
affirmed it, because his own dialectic ulrijuatdy points Lhat way, 

r Sri RsunakrUlma'ft nephew who attendiaif bim.— Ed. 

1 Skmuia.ina.fiL Devi, the mui-wU'f? of Sri mi ma J fr iibiUL. At the ajpa 
cjf HI 5^ was io btm- ^Vhfn iba pew into wcoiiiiiliood. be 

itJd not live cw ttiaritaSitmtni with her. but accepted b*r ajt his Srnt 
diKjple: ehc embraced Che ideala of ch^tity nnA poverty of wttich be 
IiLoukU wbj a perfect cmtiodiiueBt.—E d. 

^ God M the Motbjsr of tbc uaiverK-^Eu. 
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VI 

The Freudian challenge is delivered in a peculiar jargon and 

need some space to explain its £igiiiiic^nce. 

God is a father-substimte, 'Hiis is the central tower ol 
Freudian pfijiTho-aualydcal Liieoiy^ Conscience or 5uper-6go^ says 
he, is formed when the child identilies hJinsdi with die fatlitjt. 
As codscicfkce is the legacy of the Oedipus complex of the individuaL 
so rcUgion is the legacy of the Oedipus complex □( the race. 

If the super-ego is modelled on the father it should resemble 
him, but it does not* Freudian interpretation is like Morton's 
fork. It the father was fatr^ he may appear in dreams as hbek 
because the uncGnscfous thinks in contraries ^ or as vciy fair 
because the unconscious exaggerates, or as having the colonr a 
man ought to have because the unconscious idealizes too! There 
are fathers who fear to punl^ dieir sons under the impres^on that 
a harsli father makes a haisb super-ego, but Freud definitely 
assures us tMs is a mistaken notion. Even if a child has never 
fi^een a father» the super-ego is fonned. A Study of die dreams 
of boya bred under the matriarclial sygiem shows that the Super¬ 
ego is modelled on the unde who is never seen with thE mother* 
How dots this fit in with the tlieory that the super-ego is bom 
out of sexual jealousy? 

“ Normidlyt" says Freud> “ the super-ego is constantly be¬ 
coming more and tuoie remote from the original parents/" In the 
dreamg of one of my students his father had many of the qualities 
of our Vicc-ChadCcDor. Instead of saying that he projected the 
image of hia father an the Vice-Chancellor^ we can say that he 
projected the image of the latter on hh father. It is mon* logiaal 
to look upon the ?upeT-eEo of an adult as a compromise of many 
identifications caused by an Inner hmiger^ than as an identiBcaliou 
with the father caused by outer nece^lly- Anything arising 
Irom within " says Freud, must transform itself into extermd 
perreption-s and come into connection with mcmoiy residues to 
become cousciqds/^ The father happeriK to be the fir^t image on 
which the impulse from within is projected. This establishes 
nothing more than a fortuitous associadon between the father and 
the super-ego. Priority impUes no causal relation. 
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The priority itself is far from pfoved. Freud now recogniies 
that the fear fdl (luring the autociotir and nareissistic stages 
resembles the lear felt during the Oedipus conflict. Freud lias thus 
tnocked the bottom out of his theory of lie Oedipus complex. 

It is no longer necessaiy tn link fear with the parent whose image 
it assumed at an mtennediate stage of development. To confuse 
the auper-ego witb the father is like asserting that a man is a dog. 
because at one stage of intra-uterine devebpmeot he resembled a 
puppy. Freud admits. " conscience ia no doubt something fniiti 
within. “ hut adds, ■' it has not been there from the beginning."— 
as if he had analysed the scedi Pflycho-analysis can only dig up 
the root long after the plant has sprouted, the experiences recalled 
during analji'sis being, to use Freud's own words, Inventions 
and fantasia.” The ihooiy tliat the super-ego is not latent in 
the seed, that it is an intruder like a parasitic growth, needs to be 
seriously considered only alter we know exactly how the father- 
identificatitHi takes place. Freud's conteasion is frank: We 

nursdves do not feel we Iiave fully understood it." The belief 
that Freud lias demonstrated that God is a subsiitule and religion 
a sick flight from reality is itself a mert illusion. 

Jung pointL-d out ycais ago that Freud’s attack on reUgion 
was due to bis inability to grasp the implications of his ovm dis¬ 
coveries. Freud has now recognized the folly of the assault. 
Freud oDcc believed that the super-ego caused repewsion: repres¬ 
sion. anxiety: and anxiety, neurosis. But he now says, " the 
anxiety was there from the firet and creates the repression," The 
Super-ego or the represieniative of God vs not simply absolved of 
bUme: its biological value is coiicedcd. " The fear of the super¬ 
ego should normally never cease, since it is indispcnaibk in social 
relations,” The super-ego impels man to seU-fulfUment through 
social adjustment rather than through seU-aggrandizcmcnt. The 
life-foree, while developing the facnltiea for which social life alone 
can afford scope, also develops that which n»kes society possible. 
At the beginning nf his career, Freud held that sex united mciii 
but that was because be assumed that whatever couutcractcd 
egoism was sex. Now he knows bettor: sex divides men, the 
tolojn unites. Freud'S tesHniony is a further coTTobomtion of the 
evidence of Christian and Hindu mj^tics that through the holy 
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communion men grow into Christ or the Virdt Purusha, the cosmic 
man. Then economics becomes identical with religion. 

Psycho-analysis corroborates one more old finding. As a 
dream when recollected gains attributes of space and time, spiritual 
experience when it enters consciousness assumes relative qualities. 
Hence God is differently realized by different men or by the same 
man at different times. The assertion that identification with God 
is pathological is not supported. Identification with God is not 
a forcing of something from outside but the clarifying of something 
already within. At Guruvayur temple,^ now made famous by 
Satyagraha,* there was a devotee who called himself Govinda, the 
deity of the temple. As the deity was generally known as father, 
one could take it to be a case of pathological identification with 
father-substitute, but then he could call out to any cow he met 
on the road, “ I am Govinda, give me milk," and the cow would 
come and suckle him. Faith reposed in any manifestation of 
perfection is ultimately reposed in God. Our successive identifica¬ 
tions with father, teacher, healer, tragic hero, king and sage are 
in some measure identifications with God. Right through life we 
obey an innate command, " Be ye perfect even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect." Through identification with the father the 
child adjusts himself to the domestic world, through identification 
with God the sage adjusts himself to the larger world. Freud 
judging the tree by its root called God a father-substitute, let us 
judge it by fruit and call father a God-substitude. 

VII 

The leisure that power production forces on mankind is called 
unemployment at present, but the right w’ay is to make liberal 
education compulsory and to raise the age-limit. Then we relieve 
unemployment, restore dignity to man, and prevent the impress¬ 
ment of immature minds. A school must be a place where 
students learn to tolerate one another and live in a world of values 
rather than of prices ; premature interest in vocational training 
and in wages arrests the growth of personality and makes the 

^ In South India. 

^ The name given by Mahatma Gandhi to his method of passive 
resistance. 
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individuiU a menace to society. The dismplioil of post-war Euiopo 
is mainly because she enlisted boys as soldier?. Too early initia¬ 
tion into' the bosiness of liie> whether it be the in^dbos warfare 
of peace or the honest one of the battlefield, blunts moral and 
aesthetic sensibiliiira and msUtes life a craving for excitemeat. 
Psycho-analyticaj literature is lull of the case reports of busbiesa- 
nien who become a prey to nervous brEalsdowTi unmediately after 
retirement. Why should the world be EO organized that the 
iinetnpIo3'ed for lack of food, the employed for lack of iLisuic. 
and botli for lack of a culturaJ background, find life dull and 
empty? 

When growth is hindered, humanity seeks opiates—drink, 
excitement, gamblinE- Even literature and religfott become 
escapes. The economics arrived at by the study of such a society 
mufii be misleading, because men do not know ilieir genuine needs. 
In this paper T have endeavoured to ^ow how the doctrines that 
influcticc human conduct today-capitalistic, Marxian or Freudian 

_binder the growth of man. If wlf-fiilfilmont is sought in teitns 

of power or pleasure there can be nothing but privatioD. VVe 
cannot solve our problems without recogriizing the spiritual basis 
of economics. 
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PSOF. De. JL Wi.’CrtiLviTZ 
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There is a tendency among certain sociotogisis^ and even 
indologists to believe that all creations of the human mind, science 
and mathematics no Jess than philosophy and rdlgion, are deter¬ 
mined by race. But the history of religion teaches us, first^ of 
aJ], that certain religious phenntnena such as atiimisin. deification 
and worship of trees and animals, ancestor-worship, the idea of 
mana or siipernatutaJ power, the belief In the clEcacy of magic 
Titles and of sacrifices, in holy persons possessing supernatiirul 
powers* in lower and higher deities, and even in One Supreme 
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I>eity. however it may be conceived, an* found amuiic' anc i e n t 
and primitive peoples of v«y diffcteat races. MoceoverrtiiL- ideas 
which underlie all these religious phenomena, coniione to live 
on in some way or other among dviliaed peoples of every race 
eveo to die present d^y. 

Kdther the deities of andetit Es^pt nor Uiose of ancient 
Greece and Rome were limited to peoples of one race. Aryan and 
non-Aryan colts and deities are insqiambiy mixed already in the 
Vedic reUgjon of ancient India and still more in Hinduism. Even 
what is called " Teutonic religion ” is clearly syncretistic, as 
Professor Wax Haller, in his address as Rector of the University 
Of Bern (Refigtox and Ras^, 1935, p. n fj.) has shown. 

When w'L* come to the deepest religions thoughts and the 
highest nf the Godhead, whether we find them in the sayings of 
Yajflavalkya or Buddha, of Lao-i«, of Issalah or Plato, it 15 absurd 
to ascribe their origin to any specific race or nation. Professor 
Rudolf Otto compares {in his study Die Crgesiali der Bha^vad 
Gita. Tubingen, 1934, p. 27 ff.) iSvam of the Bhagavad-^dta 
with the grand God-intuition of the Book of Joh and of the Book 
of SL Raid, and adds t^t such paraDck should warn as against 
deriving such ideas from the race, for Job w-as an Edomiii; and 
St. Paul a Jew, both S«nites. 

The veiy existence of the world-religions. Buddhism, Chris¬ 
tianity and Islam, secniii to prove that religion is not, like tlic 
shape of the skull, the colour of tlie skin, eyes and liair, deter¬ 
mined by race. One might say that Chmtianity and Islam wefa 
forced upon many peoples by the power ol the sword and not 
accepted by their own free wili. But this can certainly not be 
said ol Buddbimn which spread to wide areas of Eastern and 
Soutliera Asia without tlie stroke of a sword among rHwples of 
mqny dlffcreDt rni::e5. 

It is possible to Elate something, though very little, about 
the soul or character of nations or peof>ios, but hatdlv anything 
ol races. Nothing has caused so much conhision as the mixing 
up of the terms " nation.*' people ” and " race." Race is a 
division of mankiiid diatinguished by similar bodily structure 
[more cspeclafly skull, colour of skin, hair, eyes, stature) and 
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assumed to be of common origin though in a distant past, while 
people {nation) is a group of men living under the same geogra¬ 
phical and climatic conditions, sharing the same language, culture, 
traditions and history, and being, at least to some extent, of the 
same “ blood " or “ race." The latter, however, is by no means 
always the case, but more often only a pious belief. The most 
important factor, how^ever, in the making of a people or nation is 
the feeling of belonging together, the consciousness of belonging 
to one and the same group of mankind—a factor which is entirely 
absent in what is called race. 

To be sure, nobody will deny that there are differences of 
character and mental habits between the English, Irish, French, 
German, Czech, Norw*egian, American, Jewish, Indian, Persian, 
Chinese and Japanese peoples. But w'e have no means to decide 
how far these differences of chairacter arise from common descent, 
and how far they are the result of environment, of the common 
geographical, historical and cultural conditions. Nor should it be 
forgotten that greater than all the differences between nations are 
the differences in character between individuals of the same nation. 
As in ancient Greece we meet not only with an Achilles but also 
with a Thersites, so also we find in every nation weak, w^ise and 
foolish, selfless, sacrificing and saintly, and unselfish, greedy, and 
criminal men. 

Though all generalizations are dangerous and pernicious, and 
it is alw'ays risky to speak about the Indian, or the Englishman or 
the German, and above all, though any verdict against a whole 
nation or a whole race cannot but be unjust, yet it is possible 
to speak, with the necessary caution, of ** national character or 
" soul of a people." But the talk about a " race-soul," that is 
about the mental and spiritual structure of any of the larger 
divisions of mankind, such as Nordic, or Oriental, or Negroid, or 
Mongolian races, has very little scientific foundation. The diffi¬ 
culty begins already with the larger ethnical group>s. It is easier 
to describe the Russian or the Czech than the * Slav. Still more 
vague are such terms as " Aryans " or " Semites which include 
peoples of entirely different characters. 

No doubt, the outward forms of religion are different among 
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peoples and ammig m^ii of different BuL 

the d«pest roots of dl religious life and e^^pedenire lie in the 
hufnun heart and in human needs, not in the pec uliar mcntnl 
Structure of smy particulax race or natioii. Whvn the Negro in 
Wtatrni Africa in the moment of danger calls out, ** Hdp us, 
Paia NjambeT* or when the Burmt*^ in the hour of need cries 
out to his Cod, '"Karaj Kasang, look upon me I Karai Kasang, 
help mel*^ these people give expre^on to the same feelings as 
the Psatmisl when he exclaims, Be merciful unto ioe» 0 God* 
be merciful unto mu . . , Yea, in the shadow of thy wings 
will I make my refuge, until these calamities be overpast '' 
{Psalm 57), or when the Vedic Indian implores the God Vanuta; 

Have mercy, spare me, Mighty Lord " i^i§-Vcia \li. Sg)/ 

In a letter dated Easter Monday 1934, D. Albert Scbwdzer 
wrote that bis experiences among the sarages in Africa had not 
taken away from him the belief in maukiDd, and that " the same 
Jfa« is te be iot§Hd in every human being/* Wbo could be a 
better witness than he who has not only studied and taught, but 
lived religion like few mem living? No^ true fcligion is not a 
matter ej race^ hut a matter of man, of hnmamiy. 
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IDEALS OF ISLAM 


KAVum lujtts AmixD, d.a.* m.l.a, 

Bengal 

ISJMS 

Islam is a rdigioQ oi umvex^ brothirhoocL It makes no 
distinction between caste and cEste^ and creed and creed, Ita 
broad principles generaUy aim at perfectiDti of hiunimity and 
ionnation nt one nationality as thu Holy Kotran dedaresj “ Ifan 
belongs to one nationality/^ Islam strictly probibita applicatioQ 
of force for its observ^ancet ' Tbere h no compulsion in reliEion*” 

Islam is not an advocate of formality and show in Tchgioa * 
it Ziatca hypocrisy* It does not attribute any sanctity to the 
saciibces of animals—it requiica sacrificfS of inner selves. It 
enjoins, n* doubt, external purification of die body for health and 
bygiene^ but it demands intffttial purification of hearts for true 
s^vatinn of h nmnn It is very catholic and liberal in its 

ideas and theories of rdi^oru 

H am ts a great respecter of the fair sex ; it allows women 
to maintiiin equality with men. The daughter of a Miistinx 
inherits the property of her father like her brother* The pttrdah 
of women within four w'alls or the w^earing of borkha with nets 
upon eyes is not Islamic. In the time ot Hazrat Mohararned 
(peace and blessings of God be upon him] women took part in all 
aciiviUes, political, social and reUgioiis, 

PRAYER 

Nama:, the dady prayer oi blam* has nowadays been more 
or less a matter of lormality with many Muslims, often we 

pray to please the people or to make a show that we are pious. 
Such prayer is fruitless and harmful as it fosters hy']#ocrisy- It 
tniasM the real object of prayer—Sincere tcvercncc for Go6. 

** Verily I am God : there is no God excqit mysdf ; then 
worship me and perform Namaz to rememhtr me only ** (laba}^ 
The main objtjcl of prayer is to re-member God only and to be 
grateful to Him. To sing ihe endless gloriefi of God and to 
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remember Him witb grateriil[ii2!!sS Bnd dLA'oOon far Hl^ limitlefig 
mercy towards min is^ no doubt, the first object of pras^er* If 
anyone forgets this and pntyer for prayer's feake or does it 
to make a show before men> then be gains nothing by that pmyer. 
The Konin declares* When they stand for prayer^ they do m 
regardless (of what they do): they make a show to men and 
remember God very" little : they cheat themselves : they are neither 
on this side nor on that “ (Nesha), 

Muslims are required to perform ablutions before prayer ; but 
mere externEJ ablutioo with water is not sufficient for the purpose 
of remembering God, The foremost duty of man is to remove 
the innermost sin of Ins heart ; only piayer with a piirc min d 
shall be fniitfuln The Koran declares: 

** He gained (by prayer) who purified himself and remembered 
the name of God and then pedormed his prayer/" 

There is no possibility of external or internal sin* if the 
prayer is perlormed wilh sincere purity of heart. The evil deeds 
of man are the outcome of e\il desires of the heart: it is not 
possible to remember God in prayer when the nund Is impurej, ^ 
it h necessary before prayer. But to purify heartsi and nmds 
is to abstain from tvH works, so it amounts to the declaration of 
the holy Keren, Perform prayer, siirdy prayer keeps men aloof 
from committing evil and undesirable wnrks (Ankabut). 

There is no asceticism in Islam ; so prayer is to be performed 
amidst other ilulies of thu world. Some people have got wrong 
ideas that no work on Friday is to be done before or after ; 

ihal is nut what the Koran prL^aches: 

Oh beUe%“era, when you are called lor Jumma prayer, (make 
baste to) run in order to remember God and give up worldly 
business for the time being. That is better for you if you really 
imderetand it. But wlum the prayer is performed, scatter your¬ 
selves on the earth and seek for the blessings of God and remember 
Him often so that you may gain " (Juma). 

m>Ul THE SO-CALLED MONOPOLY OF SLCLIOION 

** The Jews say ' The religion of the Christians is not founded 
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on truth '; the Christians say * The religion of the Jews is not 
founded on truth;’ both of them are reading scriptures of the same 
faith. Similarly those who are quite ignorant of facts are also 
repeating the same like them." (Bakara). 

They say, "None shall enter Paradise except the Jews and the 
Christians"—^that is their own fancy and imagination. Tell them, 

" If you speak the truth, then bring your proofs. Nay—^whoso 
accepts the faith of peace and turns his face towards God and 
performs good works, then for him his reward is with his Lord. 
There is no fear for them nor shall they grieve " (Bakara). 

Islam does never hold the theory that salvation is a monopoly 
for one set of people only. A man, whatever be his name or 
nationality, may attain salvation by his faith and good works, 
so declares the Koran. 

Verily those who believe and those who are Jews and 
Christians and Sabians—whoever believes in one God and the Day 
of Judgment and performs good worics—there is reward for them 
with their Lord and there is no fear for them nor shall they 
grieve. 

The essence of religion is one, but it is men who differ in their 
opinions and think it othen\ise. According to Islamic faith firm 
belief in one God is the essence of true religion. Declare thou, 
O, people of the Book, come to a common word of religion between 
us and you—^that we will not serve any except one God nor join 
with Him anything nor shall regard one of us the other for lords 
except God. Abraham was not a Jew nor a Christian, but he 
was a pious and peaceful man and he was not of the pol5rtheists. 

ABOUT KORBANI 

" The flesh and blood of the sacrificed a n i m a l s shall never 
reach God, but your piety (of sincere sacrifices of hearts) shall only 
reach God." The philosophy of the above Koranic sa>Tng is this 
—-that the flesh and blood of the camels or cows or goats or sheep 
you kill, shall not bring salvation for you. Your salvation lies in 
the sacrifices of your hearts and money ; sacrifices of your time 
and energy for the welfare of the commumty and country, for 
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the uplift of the humanity, for the effort to remove the grievances 
of the oppressed and the depressed of mankind. 

There is no piety in the movement of turning your face 

eastward or westward.And to Him belongs the East and 

West, so in whatever direction you turn your face you will feel His 
‘existence (Bakara). 


RESPECT FOR WOMEN 

Abdulla, son of Omar, says, '‘Hazrat Mohammed (peace and 
blessings of God be upon him) said, ‘ Everything in the world is 
a useful gift but the honest women are the noblest of all gifts in 
the world.' " My Muslim brethren, do we follow the tradition of 
our Prophet?—No! In defiance of the saying we always say 
“Women are the root causes of all the evils of the world," and we 
are not ashamed of repeating the same in course of our conversa¬ 
tion whenever occasion arises. It has become a fashion with our 
Mimshis and Mullahs to mention these im-Islamic and ignoble 
sayings everywhere, be it a congregational prayer of the mosque 
or the assembly of the ‘Eid' prayer,—not to speak of other small 
gatherings. Such sayings are opposed to the principles and teach¬ 
ings of our Holy Prophet Hazrat Mohammed who is admitted, by 
his strongest enemies even, to be a great respecter of women. 

RELATIONSHIP OF GOD WITH MEN 

Can there be any relation between the Great and Glorious 
God and the very weak human beings whom He has created and 
has been most wondrously maintaining with His care and 
wisdom? 

When we ponder over His creation, so great and so glorious, 
and compare it with the human beings, they seem to be most 
insignificant. But what of that? Man is one of His wonderful 
creations. He has created him with care, skill and wisdom as 
peerless jems of the earth. Can He therefore forget the noblest 
of His creations? That can never be. The Almighty God declares, 
" I am not forgetful of my creations" (Al-Momenin). 

God is in close touch with man and He is not far from him. 
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He is ever existent in the immortal soul of the mortal man, as He 
declares, " Let it be known to you that God visits man and his 
heart and ultimately you will all appear before Him ” (Anfal). 
“Verily, I have created man and I am aware of what he whispers 
in his mind because I am nearer to him than his jugular veins.” 
" And He is with you wherever you are and He is aware of all 
that you do” (Hadid). That is not all. The door of the in¬ 
exhaustible store of His kindness is ever open for man. He is 
man’s guardian and helper. “And it is sufficient that God is his 
guardian, patron and great helper” (Nesha). “But lest he should 
show his devotion to God out of fear only, being afraid of the 
awful aspect of His creation He advises man—the last of His 

creations_to recognize Him as his Guardian and Guide.” “O 

Creator of the Earth and Heaven! You are my only Guardian and 
Helper both in this world and in the world to come. Take me, 
therefore, to You while I am peaceful and faithful and allow me 
to enjoy the company of the Pious ones.” 


THE CHRISTIAN VIEWPOINT 
Prof. J. R. Bakerjea 
Ex-Principal. Vidyasagar College. Calcutta 

Christianity is associated with and derives its name from 
Christ who is known as Jesus Christ. Jesus taught about a good 
many things and these form what we call Christian teaching. The 
main things only I shall write about in this paper. 

I 

God is a spirit. Hence God is not material and therefore is 
not confined to some portion of space or other like material 
things. He is omnipresent. We know what a spirit is. Every¬ 
one of us as spirit thinks, feels and wills. God thinks, God 
knows. He knows everything present in the Universe, every¬ 
thing that was in it and everything that will be in the future, 
including the thoughts in every human mind. He feels—He loves 
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His creatures with infinite love. He loves all the sons of men. 
He is full of joy when we do the right and full of pain when we 
do the wrong. As the late Dr. Fairbaison of Mansfield College, 
Oxford, says in one of his works—“The impossibility of God is a 
monstrous doctrine." That God loves us is proved by the genial 
sunshine without which His creatures would die, the rains that 
fertilize the soil and without which crops supplying man's food 
would not grow\ He willed the universe into existence. He wishes 
that we should do His will which is holy and should desist from 
going against it. In short, Christianity speaks of a Personal 
God. 


II 

God is the Father of all. The God whom Christ revealed is 
not indifferent to human affairs. He is not the God of the 
Epicureans, who when men are famished for want of food, smiles, 
who when a cry goes out of the hearts of men, finds sweet music 
therein—“ a music centred in a doleful song." He is not the 
God of the Deists either, who having created the world and 
implanted laws in it has withdrawn Himself from it. The God 
of whom Jesus Christ spoke is immanent in the universe and also 
transcendent. As our Heavenly Father He loves us all with 
infimte love and promotes our welfare, aye welfare in the highest 
degree. He therefore provides all that is necessary not only for 
our bodily welfare, but also for our mental and spiritual welfare. 
Hence He sent His Son, Jesus Christ into the world so that believ¬ 
ing in Him we may have life everlasting, i.e. eternal life, holy 
and happy like God's. 


Ill 

As God is the Father of all, all men are brothers. Hence 
Jesus Christ said, "Love your enemies, bless them that curse you 
too." All men are brothers, because they are all members of the 
family of God, only some are His obedient and some disobedient 
children. Christ said that just as God makes the sun rise and the 
rains descend on all, so we must treat all, even our enemies, as 
our brothers. Indeed if Christ's teaching is carried out, wars 
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will cease, and love, joy and friendship)—the emblems of what was 
lost in Eden—will reign paramount in every land. 

IV 

God has provided a Saviour for all men—Jesus Christ. He 
alone can save men from the power and dominion of sin and 
breathe into them His spirit, so that vile sinners that cast them¬ 
selves unreservedly up>on Him as their only Lord and Saviour are 
transformed into veritable saints, effulgent with holiness and 
radiant with purity. It is only by Christ's death on the Cross in 
Calvary that our sins are atoned for and we spiritually thrive. 
This atonement made by Christ is a fact, though we with our 
limitations may not be able to understand thoroughly how by the 
death of One we may live. But what the Christian doctrine of 
atonement teaches is quite in keeping with what we see every day 
in our lives. How is it that our physical lives thrive? By eating 
rice, dd, fish, etc., what does all this mean? Surely that the 
lives of vegetables and animals must perish in order that our 
bodies may live. Now the God who is at the helm of the ship 
of the physical universe and steers its course is also at the helm 
of the ship of the spiritual universe and steers its course—His law 
is one and the same for both the physical and the spiritual world. 
So Christ's death has brought spiritual life to men. Further, 
those who have accepted tl^ atonement as a fact have felt that 
really they have got the power to conquer sin and Satan. Hence 
Christian experience bears unshakable testimony to the truth of 
the doctrine. 


V 

In our Godhead there are three Persons—Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost or Spirit. Christ taught it when He gave His com¬ 
mission to His disciples to go into all the world and teach all 
nations and baptize them. Now it may be said that this doctrine 
of Trinity cannot be understood. How can there be three persons 
in one Godhead? In reply it may be said, “ Are there not 
three functions or faculties of one mind—^knowing, feeling and 
willing?" Again, we have to remember that our finite minds 
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cannot comprehend the Infinite and Christianity as true religion 
must have mysteries. If it preached such a conception of God as 
would be thoroughly understood, that would mean that it was 
a religion manufactured by the human mind. But as Sir William 
Hamilton, the great Edinburgh metaphysician, said, “An under¬ 
stood God is not a God at all." True indeed this! For a God 
understood by the finite human mind is not the infinite God that 
He really is, but a God limited and therefore not the true 
God. 

It wiU, however, be said, “ Is not all this conception of God 
based on the teaching of Jesus Christ? What guarantee is there 
that He taught the full truth about God and nothing but truth?" 
The answer is that when we scan His life through and through, 
we find Him to be perfect, holy, spotless. And holiness is the 
crowning attribute of God. Therefore Christ must be believed 
to be Divine. Of no mere man can it be said that he is perfectly 
holy. In the case of mere men there is not a single one shov-ing 
perfect balance of faculties. Carlyle who was an intellectual giant 
lacked self-control. His outbursts of temper show this, they 
reveal weak will-power. Even in the case of reformers of the 
Christian Church, Zwingli, Luther, Calvin, as D'Anligne says in 
his History of Reformation, one of them had the heart or emotional 
side predominating, another the volitional side and a third the 
intellect predominating. But none of them had a perfect balance 
of faculties. What is it, however, that we find in the case of 
Jesus Christ, my Lord and Saviour? While a mere man, if he 
is a religious enthusiast, is apt to act imprudently, far different 
was the case with Jesus. The zeal for the house of God had eaten 
Him up. He drove out those that had turned the Temple into a 
house of trade, money-making, but while as yet His time for death 
had not come and they attempted His life. He made himself 
scarce. Again, in the case of a human parent we find that if he 
is tender-hearted, the spirits of authority are relaxed in him and 
his children are spoiled, because of his indulgence. Charles Fox, 
when he was six years old, asked his father to give him his gold 
chain and watch. “ Why?" his father asked. He said " I want 
to tread them under my foot and break them now and here." 
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The father's eldest child was bom with a disease in the spinal 
cord. The father knew that he would be useless and so his heart 
was set upon Charlie. "Charlie must grow to be an indep)endent 
statesman and so his will must not be broken —said the father 
to himself. He gave him the chain and watch and Charlie broke 
them in his presence. The father was exceedingly tender-hearted 
and therefore did not punish Charlie when he should have done 
it, nay indulged him. And so Charlie, though he was gifted with 
resplendent powers of oratory and a heart that felt for aliens, 
pestered his kith and kin, had a bad upbringing and turned out 
a gambler too. Far different was the case with Jesus of Nazareth. 
Out in the desert he finds the famished multitude and feeds it 
miraculously with food. The son of the widow of Nair is being 
carried on a bier, Jesus' heart goes out to her. He restores the 
young man to life. But if Jesus knew to be tender, aye, beyond 
all description, he knew to be just and indignant when the 
occasion demanded. From human lips there never flashed forth 
such burning words of indignation as those which fell from the 
lips of Jesus as He viewed the hollowness, the hypocrisy of the 
people around, you would almost say. He called them names. He 
compared the Pharisees to whitened sepulchres containing corpses 
within, so outwardly they looked religious, but were vile 
inwardly in their hearts. He called them a generation of vipers. 
These facts from His life go to show that in Hun there was a 
beautiful unison of the most opposite qualities, a perfect balance 
of the faculties. He must be regarded as perfectly holy. When 
He boldly asked his enemies, “ Which of you convinceth me " 
(i.e. convicteth me) "of sin?" they were speechless. None could 
point out any sin in His life. 

And so this Jesus had stood before men in all ages and has 
challenged all to find any sin in Him. The whole world is bound 
to say " Thou, O Jesus, art Divine. Thou art God-man, the 
Incarnation of God, for Thou alone amongst the sons of men art 
perfectly holy." And it is because Jesus is Divine that we can 
say that what He teaches about God is perfectly true. Hence we 
Christians accept all His teaching about God (including the 
doctrine of Trinity) as coming from one who from eternity has 
been with God and is God. 
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THE TENETS OF THE JAIN RELIGION 
Chhogmai CnoraiLi 

Honorary SccrfJary^ Jatna Swfftambof Ter&pmtthi Sahha 

Cdicutia 

Religion tJ tkc highosi bliss: nan~tnjury% selpresiratni and 
penanc£ are the component parts thereof ; even gods taw down 
ro those mho arc religions/'' 

All living beings hariker after happiness. Real iiappmfss, 
however* h hardly attained by any one* The standard of happi¬ 
ness also varies according to the conception of each individoaL 
Complete happiness, anri^tricted by any cares and worries and 
imliniitL'd in scope and duiation^ Is ptwsible only in the liberated 
state^ That stale is known as '‘m§4kW in Jain phraseology. Its 
exact English synonjTn is hard to finil. Salvation," ^'Libera¬ 
tion or '* Emandpation *" is the ordinary word which is used 
to denote *mukti,* How fHHkti ts attained and what stages must be 
reached to the search for ihe final goal have been mimitidy des¬ 
cribed in the Jain Seriptiiii:^. It is not our desire to deal here to 
detail with these stages nr modes of attaining salvstioti. In the 
present-day materialistic world, to try to convince people about the 
necessity of striving for mukii may souml inopportune. But 
when the ultimate goal is kept liefore the mind's tyt and when it 
is shown how that goal may be reached by control!mg our 
pEu^niis and regulating onr mode of life, without all of a sudden 
giving up the amenitifs and advantages of all that the modmi 
scientific inventions place within our reach. It would be eaiacr 
for all to consider whether it is worth while to have before us 
the goal of mukti and to follow the path leading to it. It may 
be noted to passing that Jainism does unt put it down as an 
axiomatic truth that no other religion than faiiiism *>how?* llie 
path leading to the attainment of the highest happiness or mukii^ 
Jaimam in this respect is most tolerant. In fact, hv whatever 
creed one is known and whatever school of philosophy one may 
follow, if the universal truths on which is based the foundation 
of are foUowtd by any one, he is sure to reach the ultimate 

goal, sooner or later. But Jatolsm daims that although other 
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rtligionB may stbow the paths, the filial stage Is reached by 
practsses pointed ™t in the Jain Scriptures. 

Jainism is a idigion which U not of recent growth. We 
claim that it is existing from lime immcmOTial. As there cannot 
be fixed any time from which Tnitb can be tmced, we say that 
Jainism cannni be limited to any particular time. 

Jainism divides the entire world into two main divisons, viz. 
sentient beings (;Ti'a), and non-sentient things (iiiiufl). It is the 
combinatiDn ot the jivd and ajiva that caiises all the div'eigencE 
in this world. Wticti the sod Is stripped of all ita Bjitja bondage, 
it bccomts pure and attains its ultimate stage. 

yiiifl or sentient beiup and afiVa OT non'Sentietit things have 
no origin. Tlicy have been in existence in the past, they are 
present now and they will exist in future. WTien the combination 
of the two occmrcd is not explicable. From time Immenioiial 
they have been foimd intermingled. 

"Dhtinna” meaning "religion" is a woid which from its 
dcrivatioD means that which keeps the soul froin falling down¬ 
wards. The inherent qualit}^ of every snnl is to go up. The 
bonds which keep it down and attached to this worid, are those 
nf Airrffln—good Ot bad actions. To free it from its bandage 
is our duty. The more the katma particles arc removed, the 
lighter beromes the soul, and when it is completely freed* it 
becomes absolutely light and pure and having nothing to keep it 
down, it at once goes up to the abode ot the Liberated, the 
Siddiut-ksltttra. which is at the top of this nuiverae. 

According to the Jains* sentieui beings or are innumci^ 
able and so also are the non-sentietit beings or affva. Althou^ 
from time to time many a being has attained salvation and 
although those who have been so far liberated and who will in 
future be liberated are aim innumerable, such w the infinitely 
endless number of JioeS that they* never come to an end and thia 
nniverw will always contain innumerable living beings. 

So king as pva is bound down by apva, it reams about in this 
world. It is only when all the Aarmas (which are apvaj are 
completely got rid of that the fiua attains salvation, never comes 
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back from that liberated state and goes up to the highest plane 
which is at the top of this world. There—where there is 
no old age or infirmity—the liberated souls remain for ever, 
omniscient, all-blissful, undergoing no birth or death, suffering 
no affliction or worries. That state is the embodiment of 
unadulterated, pure and everlasting joy. To describe it in 
words is an impossible task, as there is nothing in this 
world which can be compared ^^^th that state. Having no 
desires, the liberated souls have nothing to care for. That 
state is the ultimate goal of every living being. According 
to the Jain Scriptures, the divine beings have also to come back 
to the human stage before they can attain salvation. The Jains 
believe in transmigration of souls. Every soul has to take births 
and rebirths until it annihilates all its karmas. Divine beings 
go to heaven to enjoy during their long life the results of their 
good actions, but at the end of divine life they revert to thi<; world 
again. It is the human stage where the practice of religion and 
the control of desires are possible. Divine or heavenly beings 
immersed in the utmost happiness, care not for the future uplift 
of the soul or for the control of their unlimited desires. Having 
enough means to satisfy their desires they care not for the future, 
and that is why according to Jainism, there is no further promo¬ 
tion from the heavenly state. According to the Jains, the human 
stage is the stepping stone to complete liberation or mukti. To 
utilize this stage in our self-evolution should be our supreme duty. 

Nations, states, societies and families are all due to the 
association of several beings, and as in this world there are also 
various other kinds of living beings besides the human beings 
and each living being is a separate entity and unit, the develop¬ 
ment of one soul helps in the development of other souls, as it 
stands out as an example. According to the Jains, by his own 
good actions every living being can attain the higher and higher 
state of evolution and from the human stage can ultimately reach 
its goal. To free ourselves from the bondage of karma is the 
prime consideration, and it is only by right knowledge, right 
perception, right conduct and self-control or penance that the 
bonck of accumulated karma can be loosened and destroyed. 
Jainism shows the different modes of practising these, but if 
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th«se moilcs are also pr^ctiseti by any one pitsft’ssln^ any oUicr 
rtligion. he is also am*! to tread the path leading to Salvation, 

Before dealing with the main causes of the forces of kvma. 
it would be better if we briefiy touch upon some technical terms 
of Jain Philosophy, 

J^va. the living being or soul is sub-divided into two main 
calegurics—si'diffia or liberated and sainsoW or worldly beings- 
Worldly beings are dirtded into many diBerent subdivisions, 
sucli as: (i) trasa (moving) and tthSvara (stationary): (h) the four 
J«fi or stages of life^beavcnly beings biunan beings 

(ifranu^Aya), infra-hiiman {fifyyffCA) and beOish (jkiMA'a): (iii) the 
live classes, viz., one-orginned (having body only), 

(having body and organ tif taste), thiee-orgaoncd (hav-ing body, 
taste and sn^ell), four-organned (having body and organs ot taste, 
smell and Sight) and five-orgaimed (having body and orgatis of 
taste, smell, sight and hearing), and so on and so forth into other 
sub-di\i^ons. With tlie mixing up of different ksrtHa particles, 
the living beings acquire different shapes and stagisb, but their 
inherent qua-lification ia the same. To illusirate this by a simple 
example, it may be noted that Just as gold may be transformed 
into various omamenta, but the main thing remains gold all the 
while, so als o every living being has the same inherent quality 
of consckjusncss, although it may have difierent degttscs of Ae 
eame or may be in diffemiit planes. Just as dificrent moulds give 
the same gold different names, so also different karuxa^ give the 
soul a body , a shape and qualities which differ from those of other 
souls. 

Apva or non^sentient things are those which have no can* 
sciousness, tphich either exitt by tkentitelves or orf so mixed o/ith 
wuseiiMW beings that it is diffiadt to septtrote them. Md which are 
the cause oj the fall of the pure stdge of soul. Afiva fslb into 
five main sub-diviaona, vii., (nr that sulastance 

which helps lioiil and matter to move), adkarmdstifidya (or tliat 
substance which helps the soul or matter to rest), (or 

space, that substance which gives shelter to the living and non* 
li^'ing). [time] and pudgata (matter), 

Ptt^ya is the effect of good actions [iubka karma) and pdpa 
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k the cJJecI oi pvH s^cdoTis [<i4ubha koruna). Just an regulated 
diet increases healthiness and siregular diet increases di^asc, sci 
also when a being has an abundance of punya karma its 

happiness increases, when it has an abundance of papa karma 
its ituv^es increase, and when boSh the good and evd a^Honi ofe 
eliminated the sotil attains mnksha or is liberated. 

Ksrav^ or the indow of karma^, or the Stoppage of 

and mrjara^ the pariiat elimioation of may be best 

dpscribed by illustralions, thus; jiist as \eater enters a vessd by 
any leak it lias, so also karma partideii enter the flva and aiB 
known as tfsrava. To- slop tlie leak or indo\ir of karma h samvara 
and tu piunp out the incoming flow of karma is mrjara. All 
living beings, if they are not alert and if they do not atop the 
inflow of are liable to be bound by particles, and 

this binding up of soul with is bondage or bandha, 

Makska is the complete sepaiation or elimination of kartna 
from the jji/tf, and as soon as that stage is reached the soul or 
life bc^ume^ fTce. 

As must have been noticed from the definitions of our technical 
lerms,, it \s the mingiing up of soul wiili karma particles that is 
at the root of all unhappiness^ We Jains believe and hold that 
cvcij' Hviiig tidng has many inherent qualities. It has immense 
potentialities, it has [nmien!;e knowledge, it is full of inflnite 
capacity for eUminriting Aurwd-boudagEs^ it can also attam 
infinite happiness and it can also endom the utmost affliclions 
caused by 

Jain religion loaches us how best to develop onr souls into 
their full glorious state, and in the meantime how to conduct 
Ourselves so as to make this world happier and mare cnntenlcd. 
According to the Jains, all the evils of this world owe their origin 
lo rdga and dvesha lattachmeoi and animosity). Animosity is 
apparently an evil to be discarded^ But attachment also k as 
much to be discarded as anhno^ty- Both aie censes of ^ndage- 
Both pollute il]K mind. AVhereas animosity catiscs injun' to 
QtherHj attachment causes tiodue preftTence to one's beloved 
being or nuitfer. {jlva or ajiva), and it may be called moka 
(inlatuousnessj. This rdga nr moha entangles the mind with the 
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object ot attachmiat and any the least sepantinn causes afflictioii. 
Animosity es easily discemibk, but it is difficult to consider atlach- 
ment as a causc of bondage. Worldly beings aU over aie suffer- 
tag IroEo the bondages of attachment and animmdty and Jainism 
teaches ns how to get rid of these two principal causes of worldly 
evil). The Jam Scripiurts lay do«7i ilie paths to be followed hy 
layniej^ and by monks. 

ThinrB arc th^DiS* wbo givt up aJI worldly tonuections anil take 
the holy orders and try to sp«d np their march towards rnnkti: 
they are known as sadhtts or monks. They take life-ions vows 
of absolute renunciation. Tlicy do not injure any living lusing 
anil do not countenance or cause injury to others even hy thought, 
speech or action. They take five vows which are the five great 
principles, vLi., non-injury, not to speak falsehood, not to steal, 
not to have sextiol interroursc and not to own property. As 
this stage is not for ordinary household!^, we do not here dUate 
much on it. Wc only want to impress upon the world at largn 
that Jain sudAiis OT ascetics are embodiments ol what true reniui- 
cialion is. How much privation, they undergo in strictly observing 
the five great vow’s! They dedicate Iheir lives for the uplift of 
not only their own souls hut also those of all laymen. We would 
invite every true lover of old Lnstiturions and all seekers after truth 
to pay a visit to Jain Swetamber Tcruponthi sSdhtti and to find 
out what discipline, what strictness, what hardship, what lofty 
chanicicr and what depth of morality they possess. 

Tor worldly Iwings who cannot take the holy orders and also 
for ordinaiy laymen jainism affords ample opportmuties for the 
ennoblement of their souls, It shows the path for each individual 
and U the rules of conduct laid down for the lajnneii are widely 
followed, then this world would become a belter place, a happier 
place and a more contented place, and there wiouid be less of 
struggle for esdstence, there would be less animosity, less run for 
power. Contentment and peace is the guiding principle of these 
rules of conduct which are of a milder form than iha^ enjoined 
for wdAei. Non-itijury to all living beings and reverence for 
holy men are the principal factors which should guide aU the 
actions of all those who are desirous of attaining ntvkii. 
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Ahimsa or non'bjury to aJi beings is the foLUxLitiQii 

of Jainism, nay. of all anrirnr and modem ndigions- But Jouiism 
alone tells us comprehensively and in detaU what sentient bein^R 
are. It does not intcrfjiet sentient beings as those of only a 
particular race or religion. By sentient beings it means not only 
all human beings, but also all animals and lieasts. all living 
creatures, as also vegetable and minenit beings and the term «^v<;n 
includes the tiablc and the invisible beings conainting of ‘air life.* 
'water life’ and 'fire Lfe.’ Long long before modem science could 
even dream that air, water, fire, mineraJs and vegetables had life 
and consciousness, the Jains declared that living beings arc nf six 
kinds, viz, the onC'Organned: fire, air, water, earth and vegetable : 
the two-organ ned; the three-organned; the fouT-Orgaiuied and the 
five organned animals and human be'in^. The Jains declare that 
ever)' odicr living being is as mneb susceptible to pains and 
pleasures as human beings are. and us such it is the du^’ of every 
person not to hurt any of the senrient beings. As a Uj-man 
cannot practise and ohaet^'p the principle of non-injury' in all its 
aspects, the least that is expected of a true follower of Jainism 
Of universal brotherhood is that he should not do unprovoked 
such a thing aa would hurt or injun; any innocent moving or Itvirtg 
being without any rhyme or reason. This limited ideal only is 
put forth for a layman, because he is in a sense circumscribed by 
the needs of his daily life. Yet this very narrow and simple form 
of non-injury, if pursued with care and caution, may lead tn 
higher and higher devdopment of hb sou! aud may enable him 
to gradually enlarge his scope of practising non'injury in its fullest 
^nsc. True aliiriau is ilw refraining from killing, hurting or 
injuring. To save the life of a sviitient being b not the primary 
aim of a person preaching aAfwisd. Hb aim is not to kill, hurt 
or injure. If by refraining from killing, he saves any animal, he 
docs BO not with the object of saving that animat but with the 
sole object of saving himself from Uie sin, of an evd act. It is 
really kindness to one’s own self. 

Similarly in the case of truthfuln«w ; to speak absolute un¬ 
adulterated truth i$ possible only for those saints and ascetics who 
have given up the world and taken to holy orders. Jain sddhui 
would keep where speaking the truth would cause injury 
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to others. They do not complain against any eviI-<lo«T, they do 
not give evidence lof or against any person becawse lliat may 
cause bodily injiity to the accused. They arc absolutely indiffer- 
enl to any act oi aggression ot oppression against their own penon 
even. But this sort oI absolute iruth-telling is not pns.<dble lor a 
layman, and therefore as a stepping stone to the practice of the 
higher fonu oI truth, laj-nitn arc to begin by guarding against 
Bpeaking any laLschood on ooih or regarding any depoaii o£ 
properly, which may cause breach of tniat. If every layman 
were to practise the ait ot speaking truth in the broadest sense, 
many ol the social evils would disappear. 

Turning now to the third principal aitlde ot faith, via, non- 
stealing, it may be stated ai once that sdrfitwr or a&cetica would not 
lake 0 piece of slntw even without the permissiOD of the owner. 
They beg everi*tMng which they require. They live in bouses 
with the pentiiaaion ot the owner. They vacate and give up the 
house or country, if the owner ot the house or laud refuses permi¬ 
ssion to him to live there. Such high order of non-stealing is nut 
posable for a layman, and it ia enough if he ab^na fitun taking 
anythiUE of value without the permissinn of the otvner or taking 
a stoleu article. Of causing hnuise-hreaking or tranagrcissiiig the 
laws ot the land. 

The fourth principle is that of br$^hmackarya or refraining 
ftoui sexual interrourBc. It requires the highest town of self- 
restraint. Of aD ttif passions the etut passion is the one which is 
the inoiit difficult to control For an ascetic or mJAh, the most 
scrupulous observaiiou of brohmackarya is absolutely necessaiy. 
lie is not only to observe ftrafiniflc/iary'fl himself, but also not 
to countenance by wnrd, speech or action any violation of it by 
any one. But for a layman having family lies and friendships and 
having many dependajiis, it L<i not posjublc to Strictly obse.rvE 
brahmoikaryn in all the diflerent way-s, because he baa to 
contract marriages of his near and dear cjacs and thus indirectly 
countenance sexual intercourse. The layman or lay woman there¬ 
fore takes the vow Of being content witb seXUal connections nnly 
with the partner in hie and of avoiding any illicit interconiM with 
any otliLr living being. The mosl sacred foundation of family 
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bSLppj]^^ and of social inlt^grily and purity Is biis^ OD die 
observance of this principle of brahmacharya. Most of the 
offences against wonum and ^iety would disappear, if the Jain 
view of brahmachmya and how to observe it wore widely known. 

The Cftli main principle of Jainism is restriction of possession 
of pToperty+ A monk or is not to own any property. Hi 

has no hauses, nn landed properties^ no riches. Ha begs bis daily 
food and water and arddes of clutliing when required* Jives in 
otbcis' honsi^ and dora not keep even a paiUck of metals say 
even a needle for his use. If be wants anything he has to beg 
for it and return it during the COUTSc Oi the day. He is not to 
store any article of food or drink after sunset* He has to keep 
witii Idmadl only limited articles of dres& and rccepfadcs. As 
he has no riches to pay and docs not ask otheis to pay, be has to 
walk barefDoted and carry his own load. He does not hold 
correspondence uiili any layman and does not buy any articles 
for himself, nor does he take anything bought or procured for 
him. Eut such a high standard of non-posscssJon is pos^iiblc only 
for a wiAw. For a layman the teaching of Jainism is to limit 
liis possessions- Urtlimiled or unrestricted desire for possession 
leads to discontent. Self-control b the ideal and limiting one's 
desire for possessions depends on sdf-controh There have been 
milbonaires and uiulti-milljonaires, there have been emperors and 
kings with vast dominions and possessions, but so long as they 
failed to control their desire for possessions, they were engrosssed 
with the only idea of increasing them. ContentmRnt they had 
none, peace ol mind tljey sddom had. They thought alvia]^ oJ 
riches and possessions. The life of an ordinary murud is limited» 
but the riches of this world are unUmited. It is diOlctdi diercfcire 
to satisfy the ujn^tricted demands of any one. It is therefore of 
supreme importance tliat E^-ery individual, every society, every 
nation and eveiy state sliould limit their desire for possession. 
Possessions without limit IncfcasE the desire, and non-fuIfUnient 
thereof causes dbeontent. *\ll ihc e^ils of this world, all the 
conflicts^ all the races lor supremacy are due to unrestricted desire 
for poiisesrions. Everyone knows that. Every religion proclaims 
that. Yet none dare preach limitatioii of possessions or need for 
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coatentnient. How much the world Ls now iu aeed Oi this, is 
appoxtuii to all waders of contemporary history. 

Wo have dealt la brief with the main principles ol Jainism : ws 
have not so far dealt with the questloa of what Jainisni liaa to say 
regarding Cod, whether He is the creator or Dtlicrwise, That would 
be going into a cootrnveiHiiil questtoa. To answer it in brief, Jaii^ 
isrn does not tliink of God as a creator. Tliat would be attributing 
to Him qualities which least befit Him. The Jain idea of GodLuod 
is the perfected soul—the liberated soul {siddha and iinwAfa). 
Every soul has latent Godliood in him. It is the karma particlca 
that w'rap up its inherent qualities and make it roam about in 
this worid. To slop the infiow of karma ^ to destroy the already 
accumulated karitia and to hrir^ out all the best qualities of the 
soul is the siiprciuc need. There are eight kinds of Aurwas and 
it is necessMi' to destroy them all by good actions and by 
ppn^ini-tsj lor past bad conduct. It Ls not iu tlic scope of this 
article to describe them in detail. We would refer the intiuisilive 
soul to ilifi sacred literature of the Jains in general and to the Jain 
sadhus in particuhir. The Jains adore those only as thtiir God, 
who have destroyed all harmas and attained salvation, they accept 
those only as their preceptors who have given up all worldly con¬ 
nections and controlled selhsh desires and who lead the Utc of 
true sddhm and they accept that only as the univeTsal and true 
religion which is promulgated by the true God and the true 
preceptor. 

Jainbm h a wliich. teaches us to treat 0IJ ftenrient 

bttngs as inherently L^qud. It enjoins on 113 coti^icief^tioa for thii 
feelings of alt bemgs. It thus prtaicUea uaiversal hrotbetbood 
not only of htinLan beingSi but of oil sentient beings ^ It aims 
at the uplift of tbc SOul and for tJiat purpose eujoins on all its 
followers eiceieisc of the greate.^t sell-conttnl. It stcongly depoe- 
catca the action of those who for ilie a^^gnmdizement ot the self 
or for their own selfish cads hurt the feelings of others ^ To treat 
others in the same way as nni**s own self is its pnadpal teaching 
and once thus fact is realiBed, all otJief questions are easily sohed. 
The universal truths or principios of religion as preached by 
Jainisjn are non-injury to others^ tion-speaking of falsehood, non- 
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poss^oiip and thfy m aU recognisM by all schools of thought 
as sotind priiiciples^ and wLotvet prjictLses thmi de^'dopi^ his 
diamcLfir. Therr is no caste or creed* race or nation that cannot 
follow the principles of Jalnmii. Any one foIloT^ing any profession 
may strive to become a Jam or follow the prijicipk*s leading 
to the ultimate goal. All mitward Tnanifestadoiis of iaequalitv hi 
the world owe their origin to vaiioua karma forctis* but that does 
not hi any way interfere with the practice of the true principles* 
Equality of all beings^ fraternity with tlie whole world and libera- 
tion of eveiy' sniil are the watchword of Jainisnip. and must also 
be the watchwords ot every atlier religio-ii having the object ot the 
uplift of the world hdore them. 

Thti Jains hold that their religion as promulgated by 
omaiscicDt sages is perfect* But Jain religion enjoins that not 
one of its pn.ncjp'ies is- to be forced on. any^ one-» "the hen^t ts to 
be converted by rcasotimg only* Religion is to be practised by 
one's own self* not through agents or aubstiiutes. It is by the 
restraini of body, mind and speech that religion can be 
practised* "" Mind is the cause of bondage or libcraLion o£ man/' 
It is the preaching of the evi] effects of a WTongful act and per¬ 
suading people to give up that wrongful act, which is rually 
commendable and religious. No force and no bribing will make 
nne change one's heart. So long as you do not toudi the hKarl of 
the e\al-doi!r, yuu cannot even by force make him give up bis e\il 
desires* To control one^s own desire and to practise restraint 
upon one & own sdf is real religion and to preach the good effects 
of seb-controi and seU-resitraint and induce others to pnetiso the 
same is the highest service that mankind may do and is the pLuust 
form of religion. As all the woes and worries of tliis wurld are 
dne to unrestricted Indulgence in passions and co[Lsec|ucnf disre¬ 
gard for others* feelings, it is of supreme importance that the 
universal principles of Jaitusm, namely satya, 

hrahmocharya and apatigrahn should be widely follnwi^d and 
pre-ached and the practice of these whether on a limited nr a wide 
scale would gradually lead to the purification of the soul an[1 the 
uplifting of it to higher and higher planes. Rememljer— 
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One tc^y conquer of personB in a batttej. but one 

who conqiieni Ma own self is the conqueror/' 

It IS nece^Ty therefore lo pmetiae religion as has been truly 
said in the fuIluwiDg words i 

" So long as you are not oldr so long me you arc not overcome 
by diseases, sn bog me your senses are not weakened* till that 
you must practise religion.'' 


THE MESSAGE OF ZOROASTER 
Prof. Sm JAllA2^cmJEE Coyajee 
Aiidhra University, Wahair, Madras Fr^sid^ncy 

With the progress of human thought and experience have 
new and better tests which might be applied for judging the merits 
of rHligleiis systemsH Let us envi^ge a few uf Lhein. Hafi the 
particular religious sj^stem taken into account all the lealitics of 
the world in attempting in place a sapiriLual intcrprctalion ou Ihiam? 
Docs its teaching tend to improve the world and to advance its 
civilization? Has it uiaihtaijied the proper balance between the 
needs of personal salvation and the duty to contribute to nockl 
progress—between the life of contemplation and the life of action? 
Has the prophctici imaguiation rtapeeted the clckims of scicficc? 
Has the system a contribution to make to the maintenance of the 
world's peace? 

Now' the very first of the five extant sermons of 

Zorofister showa how well he has taken into account the basic 
realities of life. It b far too easy to preach a mechanical Mono- 
theism or Monisui neglceting the great and fundamental factor of 
the struggle for existence—a struggle and mortal conflict iu which 
not only individuals, races and 13^x5 but Truth and Virtue itself 
are involved. There is no partiimlar virtue in a too simple 
arithmetical formula of unity. A true formula comprehending 
the universe is hngnd tu be far more complicated than even that 
of Einstein. The greot problem of religiDu is to fonnulate a 
MoDDibckm which \e consisteiit with the inextricable compUcations 
and perpetuaJ condictB of Good and Evil. H«mce Zoroaster began 
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his religious thesis by emphasizing the great conflict of Good and 
Evil on the moral, spiritual and physical planes. Need I point 
out that the method of approach of much of the present-day 
Philosophy is on his lines? Need I refer to the position taken up 
by James Mill and William James, by Dr. MacTaggart and Dean 
Rashdall? Nor was Zoroaster the only Iranian thinker who 
anticipated modem philosophical speculation in that direction. 
The same course was followed by the leading exponents of 
Manichaeism and Mithraism. 

Then again, a great religion must take account of and bring 
into consistency the aims of personal salvation and the duty of 
contributing to the world's progress. To achieve this, however, 
the system must assume a broad idea of religious values. It was 
the merit of Zoroaster to anticipate the modem idea of progress 
in its widest sense as applied to the world as a whole, and to define 
our ideal of duty in relation to it. The ideal of duty preached 
in the Gdthds is summed up in the word '*Frashokereta** (advance¬ 
ment of the world). The Saoshyants (prophets present and to 
come) are pre-eminently workers in the cause of that progress. To 
the contemplative life is given its due, but not more than that 
due ; and as to both contemplation and strenuous action the 
example and ideal was furnished by Zoroaster himself who not 
only was a great thinker but also devoted much of his time to 
mundane matters like opposition to Nomads, as well as to the care 
of cattle. Not in vain has he been acclaimed by Western 
thinkers as a great hero of Sociology. Life is meant to be 
strenuous and vigorous, entire ascetic withdrawal being quite out 
of the question. Zoroaster would subscribe whole-heartedly to 
the aspiration expressed in the w^ords, “ Thy Kingdom come 
only he would supplement it by adding the phrase here and 
now." He would also agree to the text, " The Kingdom of 
Heaven is within you." Only he would add that the Kingdom of 
Heaven should also be without you in the shape of the civilization 
and material progress of the world. It is the high privilege of 
man to co-operate with the Divine in the great task of the pro¬ 
gress of the world in both its spiritual and material aspects. 

Another merit of Zoroaster is that he does not confuse the 
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dotiuins of RifUgiott and Science, with thf nreult that men of 
^ienco have had no critirism to advance against his system. 
Zoroaster inuiitions vaiiotis striking natural phejiomena in lik 
GnthiTs^ but he does nnt dogmatize on theoip utUi^ing them merely 
as starting points for the contemplation of the Divine. That 
doctrine of Polarity which h taught by Zoroaster and his successors 
has received wide application and exempUficatioD in the hands of 
the scientists of our day. The sympathies of the students of 
natural science have therefore been enlisted notably on the side of 
ZoroastrianLiiii ^ is shown by numerous dicta, ThU forms a 
glorious chapter in the annals of tlic relation of Religion and 
Science ; and Zoroastrianism does not figure at all in what has 
been called the history’ of the conflict between Religion and 
Science. 

The idea] of world progre^ {Frashokereta) had for its corollary 
the ideal of world-peace, an ideal nf which the value was never 
more obviomi than in the world ol today* It is remarkable that 
in various prayers are offered not merely fur the prospe rity 

of Persia but for that of aU Aiy^an lands—0 limitation due only 
to the Utntted geographical knowledge of the day. For in. tlie 
Fort/urdiji Ya^hta homa|je is ohered to the holy oms of many 
other countries as welL The DiFt Yashtu goes further and holds 
up for acceptance the idea! of general peace. Thus in this aspect 
also the gospel of Zoroaster might well appeal strongly tn the 
present age of science of which the great need i-s the realizatioo 
of the ideals of universal peace and the brotlierlioDd of man. 

I dEum it as a great merit of Zoroastiiouism that it was never 
a propagandist religion in the modem sense of the word. We 
have accounts of the Zbroastrian politj^ in its Augustan age under 
the Achaemunians. Although by no means wholly friendly 
narrators, tliey never assert that the Iranian Kings attempted to 
spread their faith by politicai or other means* Rather there was 
perfect toleration for alL The old IranLacts knew that in real 
truth there can be no opposition between religions but only co- 
operatioa. As a Zoroastrian 1 would not, even if I could, shake 
your faith in your own religions in the slightest degree. Yet 
Zoroaatriauijim coUp aa au Micieut, rimple and undogmattc state- 
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meDt of spiritual truth, serv^e as an introduction or supplement 
to other religions* My highest aspiration, accordingly, is that 
some of you at least might supplement and deepen your study of 
the Bible or the Gita, of the Dhammapada or the Koran by 
devoting a few moments to the message of Zoroaster* 


THE SUFI MOVEMENT IN EUROPE 

Prof. Mrs. Gisella Munira Craig 
University^ Rome, Italy 

THE FOUNDER AND THE MO%rEB£EKT 

Hazrat Inayat was bom in Baroda on the fifth day of July 
of the year 1882 in a long line of musicians, sages and 
saints* His mother Khatigia Bibi, daughter of a princess of royal 
blood, had wonderful dreams during the period preceding 
Inayat's birth* She dreamed of receiving special blessings from 
Christ and from the prophet Mohammed, and she saw herself 
surrounded by saints. 

Her father Moula Box, a famous musician of the highest 
spirituality, had a great influence on the mystical soul of his 
grandchild* He used to take the little one to visit the gurus and 
the sages, who attracted Inayat by their spiritual conversations. 

The religion of the boy and of his family was the 
Mohammedan, but his mother, during the period preceding his 
birth, had given praise to Christ, to Moses and to Mohammed* 

Religion and poetry were the favourite subjects of the boy : 
and while still young, he wrote a dialogue in allegorical form 
between Faith and Will* Once he was asked, “Are there not 
enough songs in the world, that you want to write others?” 
”No,” he answered, “there are not enough, or else God would 
not have created me,” 

He had a great talent for music and very soon he began to 
write sacred songs. He used to play his vtna to the old sages, 
to the dervishes and fakirs, who were greatly attracted to him. 
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On e^’fiy ficcaalon the boy showed & gfeat respect for evusy 
beliel and was alwaj's ready to protect Christian missionaries who 
preached in Todia. To those who opp^d them, he tised m sayt 
" Leave them alone, they preach their belief." Once he saw 
some Mohammedan boys pUyiug irrevereotly with Hindu idols 
and he ob]ccted to tha. " What does it matter?" they said. 

" they are not Our Gods," " But they are someone ebe's Gods." 
he replied. 

One evening, prostrated on the roof of his home, Luiploring 
Allah. Inayat felt that he had not received a real revelation from 
God and that he could not possibly pray any mote to an un¬ 
known God- 

Then he began to study all the religioiis. not with a critical 
aplrit. but as an admirer of Truth in all its different fonns. He 
read reverently the lives of the founders of religions, realhing the 
unique truth that was hidden in each of them, and the One Source 
of Inspiration of the Messengers of ever>' age and of every 
people, 

WTien Moula Bux died, luayat grieved over the loss of his 
musical guide and inspirer. He wished to continue the tradition 
of his grandfather, by trying to bring the sacred music of India to 
its piimiavc glory and to direct it tn the most noble aims. 
He was eightii^GD. years of age when he left Bamda, where he had 
given his sendees to its musical Academy, to trodertake a trip 
across India. He wished to spread his spiritual ideals and to 
create a tmiversal system of music. 

During this time Inayat also studied comparative religions 
and became more and more interested in Western people. 

When on the shores of the Ganges, the young musician heard 
more than ever the mystical voices of the past. One day, 
crossing a majestk foresi, he felt all the poetry of the big trees, 
and in their bnuiches he saw arms outelreichtid to bless in prayer. 
In fact he recognized in them hii own bands stretched out In an 
attitude of benediction. 

Inayat was welcomed at the courts of Rajahs and Mahamiahs, 
and from aU the cities ol India lie received medals in appreciation 
of bia music i 
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The Nizam of Hyderab&d, Jfir Mah^bub Ali Khan, a 
mystic, showed the }>ouiis irniactan a special lavotir. He hept 
tiini for a long time at his court, in order to enjoy his compesition 
and his songs which Inayat acmmpaiiied with Iiis infia. 

One day the Nizam spiked him what my^terv w^s bidden in 
his melodiis. The young musician repliEd, " Your Highness, 
as sound is the highest wurce of manifestation, it is mysterious 
within itself and whosoever has the knowledge of sound, he indeed 
knowetb the secret of the universe- My music k my thought, 
and my thought is my emotion : the detper 1 dive into the ocean 
of feeling, the more beautiful are the pe^s I bring fortii in the 
form of melodies. Thus my music creates feeling within me even 
before othem fed it- My nnisic is my reLigioo ; therehne woridly 
Buct.'csa can never be a ptoper price for it, and my sole object in 
music is to achieve perfection." On hearing these words the 
Nizam took fmin hia finger an emerald ting and placed it upon 
the hand of Inayat. 

During one of his hrips, he lost all the medals and decorations 
ttihidi he had received in recognition of his musical talent. He 
felt a great sorrow at the moment, hut little by little a rcvd&tioo 
from Allah "touebEd the hidden chords of his mbid and opened 
his eyes to the troth." He kndt down and thanked God for the 
loss, ci^dng: " Let all be lost from my imperfect vkbn, but thy 
true self, ya Allah 1 " 

Then he set forth, more devoted than ever, in punmit of 
philosophy, visiting every mystic be rnnld. He travelled through 
jungles, across maimtains and along river banks, in search of 
hermils, playing and Singing before them. In Nepal, during the 
pilgrimage of Paiupahnatha, he met a muHi^ a of the 

Hiio^^layas* Vf‘ho reveakd to him the mysticism of sQuudr unveiluiig 
befari: his sight tho inner my^cry of 

WTien at Ajmecr. be \isited the tomb of Khaja ^toinuddin 
Cbnsti, the most rflebrated Soft saint of India, The sacred atmos- 
phiirr of that place pervaded hig soul with peace. Inayat returned 
home that tvtrtung and spent of the entire night in pniyer. Before 
sunrise he heard the voice of a fakir calling to prayer, lu that 
moment he realized the vanity of all earthly matters. 
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Completriy lost in his thoughts, while the faithful were going 
to the mnsqak or templis, bo hirued towar^ tlie Jimgle and 
arrived at a cemeleiy where a group of dervishes a^cted hiS 
attention. They greeted each other saying: '* God isJoye and 
God is beloved," and thiy sang the songs of the Suh Masters, 
'such as Kurtii. Jami, Haftt and Shsmstabrez, 

Sinie then. Inayat spent a few houre in sdlcnce every day 
and became familiar with th« life of the dervishes* 

Once, in a dwim, he saw a gathering of prophets, samts 
and sages wrapped in their yeDow Sufi robes and lost in 
of music. He had also a vision of a radiant spiritiml face which 
increased his interest in mysticism. He asked a friend for ^ 
interpretation of both his dream and his vision. HU friend, who 
was 3 lover of the mystical, answered that the dream was a 
symbol of his initution into the Sufi Order of Chisti Kliandan. 
while the vision was the image ot his spiritual guide. He also 
advised him to pass through the initiation of SutUm. 

Tnavat then visited several HJHMAids and after months of 
continuous searching for a spiritual gnidc, he call«l on MouUna 
Khairulmubeen to whom he confided his desire to embrace 
Sufism. 

While T^flecling on this subiect. the iloulana received a tele¬ 
pathic message that a great was coming to him. In &ct. 

Salvad Madani .nrrived soon afterwards, and Inayat recognized m 
him the face of his vkion. Immodiately tho master inihat^ him 
into Sufism, and the sacred link between master and disciple 
increased Inaj^ra insfnration. 

Before the soul of Saiyad Madani departed from hia body, 
he placed his hands on Inayat’s head in blissing and said; I-ore 
forth inio the world, my child, and hannonize the East the 
We^t with the harmony of thy music. Spread the wisdom of 
Sufism abroad, for lo this end art thou gifted by .Mlah, the most 

MeTciful Elld Co mpasSiOnSit'e. 

Canscquentlv in the year igio Inayat came to the W^. 
giving up ol! material interests to obey the cominand he had 
rocitived from 3iis mtirf-hid. 
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He visited America, giving musical and philugophical lectures 
in vaiiaiLs Universities, playiug the and in nrder te 

comiiiiiiiiizate through music his apiritnal ideals. 

Wheu in Californiai after lecturing at Lns Angeles and 
Berkeley Universities, Iimyat founded the Sufi OrdtT, vdth the 
objects of EsUblishing a human bmiheThood with no considtmtiDU 
of caste, creed, race, nation or tefigiou, sprpadmg the wisdom ol 
tile Sufis, which Imd been until that time a hidden treasure and 
harmonising the East and the West in music^the univer^ 
language by an exchange of knowledge and a revK^ of unity. 

From America Inayat KJian came to Europe and initiated 
the Sufi OrdtiT in England, Fiance, Holland. Belgium, Swit2erlaitd, 
Cermony, Russia, Italy and other lands. During the lost years 
of Ills life the master gave up his music, that aublime music from 
which his pliiiJosophy was boro, to spread his miisaage with his 
words. 

During one of his visits to Rome. I had tlie prinlege ut 
introducing him to many inkresting personalities, among whom a 
writer ashed him why he bad given up his music. His 
answer wss, " I gave up my music because I liad received from 
it aU that r had to receive. To serve God, one muM sacrifice 
the dearest thing* and 1 sacrificed the dearest thuig to me, my 
music. 1 had composed songs and played on the vlnd ; :md in 
practising this music, T touched the music of the spheres of the 
universe : then every soul hecame for me a musical note, and ail 
life became a symphony. Inspired by it. I spoke to the people, 
and tliosG who were attracted by my w^ords listened to them 
instead oE listening to my songs. Noiv^ if I do anything, it is 
to time souls instead of instniments. to harmonize people inskad 
of note. If there is anything in my philosophy, it h the law 
of harmony-—how one must put oneself in harmony with oneself 
and with others, 1 have found in every word a cerLain musical 
Value, a melody in c^'^cTy thought, a harmony in every feeling and 
T have tried to interpret the same thing with clear and simple 
words tu those wfio used to listen to my music. 

" I played on the vlnft until my heart transEormed itself into an 
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Lnstmnient of mtisic, whicli I offtrod to ths Divine Mo^ci<ui» tHe 
only musician existing'- Since then I became His flute, md 
when He chooses. He pluys His music on iL The people give me 
credit for this music which in reality is not due to me, but to the 

MustC]«in who plays nn His osvn instnimcnL 

“The school of this musk, if >"011 like to call it music, as 1 
call it. 1 have founded in SnrHUies, near Paris, where souls from 
every part of the world arc attracted by the music of that flute- 

Sureiiessl Those who have had the privilege of following 
Hiizrat Inayat’s teachingB in his school, will never forget the 
rvondetful inspiration of his words and the nobili^* of his contitn- 
nance- Wrapped in his yellow mbe, lie would sit tinder a tree in 
the garden, that same tree which, in 19^27, at the moment of his 
passing, faded and died. There he was snrtounded by the 
murshids who had come from every country to listen to ha 
marvellous trachlng- 

llis vi'ords were reverently collected, and now they form a 
series of hooks which have been tranatoted fmni EnglLdi into 
man y lati gnagCS. AmODg these books OTt TAe CoyiTH or Notes 
of Unstfwk Jlusic, Hie VadaA or Divine 5 v>«^Ao«y. The Nirtan 
OT Donee of the SonI, The hfy&ticiitH 0/ Sowed, In art Emt&n 
Rose Garden. The Vnity of Reli^oni ideals, fniter Life and many 
others, 

Some of Ilia books I have had the privilege of tranalating into 
Italian, and they are greally appreciated in my own ooimtry as 
well as in the entire world. 

The Summer School of Suresnes in connection with toe 
intematioral Su6 Institute is still flourishing undci toe guidance 
of Shaikh-ul^Moshftikh Malicboob. his brotoer, who is aansted 
by his other brother. Musharaff, and their cousin. Murshid All. 

This centre, on the banks of the Seine, is a real "oasis” of 
peace in the busy vw^rid of the West. The Univcisal Worship 
is held there as in' all the other Sufi cimircs of the wnrid, organized 
by Pir O-Muraliid Inayat Khan, This is Hie devotional activity 
of the Sufi movement, which lecognkcs Divine Wisdom in the 
Measengem and Founders of every religion, who brought the light 
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of their inspiration to hanuiilly io diffemit periods of the Morld's 

The basic beliefs ol Unh'ersat Worehip are: the existence of 
One Cod. the God of aU : the rcoognidon of all tfarhm of 
humanit>% who, having guided it towards the Ideal, are the 
timbodunents of the Divbe Isplrit of GuidaDcc ; and tlie eonvietion 
that homanity needs to be brought to that consciousness of 
which ifi the i2eDtraJ theme of all religions^ 

According to these beUefs.^ the followers of the Universal 
Worship have regard for all teachers of hnmaniLyp re^qx'ct fur aH 
religious scriptures* and do not aritJeire any existing religion nor 
aTjtagomze ihosa holding an opposite opiiuDD. The description of 
this service I will give separately. 

The other chief activities of the Sufi Movement are the World 
Brotherhood and the Esoteric School of the Sufi Order. The 
Sufi emblem is a winged heart with the Crescents symboliring 
rEsponsiveness and the star representing the Divine spark which 
is reflected in the human heart : by Tirtue of the Dii-fne breath 
this spark may be blown into a Same illuminating the patli of 
life. 

The Sufi movement has grown rapridly during recent years, 
it bdog an international organuaUon with headquariere in 
Geneva. 

In 'Italy ^ as in all the other countries where Hazinit Inayat 
Khan brought the Light of his teachingp his memory will ever be 
chcTi:^ed. 


* « » 

It w'as a lovely evening nf onr Roman autximn when we heard 
his words for the first ijme, when he stretched his Uands towards 
us with his “God bless you.*^ And when we come out from the 
hall where our souls had recognked him. the Eternal City, 
lying in all its glory at the foot of the IHndon hill, seemed to 
share with tis the joy of the m^sage of Lov^p Harmnny and 
Beauty : the sound of the bclla of its temples seemed to edebrate 
the coming of the blaster among uSk Thiirtireti years have pasoscd 
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suTict:, but tbc^ mtisi-c of his first lArords still echoing Ln nnr ^ids. 
He cam* back tn R^mc in the joy of the springp to offer 115 the 
ptecioos gift of the Aitjir of the Univend Worship, the altar 
around which we stiU gather united hi the greater devotion tn 
the noble ideals nf our Master^ 

At the end of 1^26* knowing that bi^ ruisston had been 
ftilfiijed, Pir-O-Mundiid Inayat Khan obeyed the Call of Return 
and went back to hU native land. There, after giving a series 
of lectures in the Delhi University, and alter having been 
recognized as a great master and founder of the Sufi Order of the 
Wtst, he retired to a little cottage near the bants of the Jumna- 

"nitre, after having passed soiue daya in the stato of 
his soul parted from his phj'sical body on the fifth day 
ol February', 1927. 

Four years ago T had the great privfloge of visiting his 
duTgab at Nizatnuddin's cemeteri\ In the silence of the holy 
ahrine it seemed to me that I heard once again,, still more sub¬ 
lime. the mtfifi of bis viifd and his inspired words. Enchanted. 
I seemed to see arise on the tomb hLs altar, the altar of that 
Universal Worship he had created. 

'WTiile in India you ate closing the fealivities of the Centenaty 
of Sri Ramakrishna who saw in every faith a path lo God, I am 
Ihinkiiig bow miT would rejoice in this Parliament nf 

Religions to be held in his native land- I know that liia spirit 
Will be with you In this gatheringr for it is ki perfect accord with 
his ideal of harmnniziiig the followers of every failh. 

And may the united efforts of all the faiths and religions of 
the world, bruuglit together in this Parliament, be blessed To the 
furtherance of national amity, international fellowship and 
universal peace 1" 

A DESCRIPTION OF TlTE SERVICE OF L'M^^HSAL WOHSHIF 

Upon the altar, covered with yellow cloth h OTP eight candles- 
The large central one* higher than the others and already buming 
before the congrtgation entera. represents the Divine Lights frum 
which all others are derived, the Light of God. 
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The second large candle, standing immediately below the 
first, symbolizes the Spirit of Guidance, the Messenger in all ages 
who, known or imknown to the world, has held aloft the Light 
of Truth through the darkness of human ignorance. 

The other six candles represent the chief religions of the 
world ; the Hindu, the Buddhist, the Zoroastrian, the Hebrew, 
the Christian and the Islamic. 

The Scriptures belonging to these Religions lie at the foot of 
the six candles. 

The service is performed by the cherags and cheragas who 
have been ordained. One of them, lighting the taper from the 
higher candle representing the Divine Light, lights the seven 
candles. Then the cherag says the prayer, '' Saum/* 

Saum 

Praise be to Thee, Most Supreme God, 

Omnipotent, Omnipresent, All-pervading, 

The Only Being. 

Take us in Thy paternal arms. 

Raise us from the denseness of the earth. 

Thy Beauty do we worship. 

To Thee do we give willing surrender. 

Most Merciful and Compassionate God, 

The Idealized Lord of the whole humanity. 

Thee only do we worship ; and towards Thee alone we aspire. 
Open our hearts toward Thy Beauty, 

Illuminate our souls with Divine Light, 

O Thou, the Perfection of Love, Harmony and Beauty! 
All-powerful Creator, Sustainer, Judge and Forgiver of our 
shortcomings. 

Lord God of the East and of the West, of the worlds above 
and below. 

And of the seen and unseen Beings, 

Pour upon us Thy Love and Thy Light, 

Give sustenance to our bodies, hearts and souls. 

Use us for the purpose that Thy Wisdom chooseth. 

And guide us on the path of Thine Own Goodness ; 
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Draw closer to every of our lif« ; 

Until in ua be reflected Thy Gr^ce, Thy Glory, Tby WTadom, 
Thy Joy and Thy Ftace. 

Amen 

A second reads the different smptures. After this^ 

the prayer ** SMai is repeated, 

Salai 

Most gracious Lord, ^faster, Messiah and Saviour of 
Huinanitj-* 

We Greet Thee with all humility. 

Thou art the First Catuw and the Last Effect* the Divine 
Light and the Spirit of Guidance, Alpha and OiatgiL 

Thy Light is in all forma. Thy Love in all beings ; in a 
loving mother^ in a kind falhcTt in an innocent diildp 
in a helpful frieiiii, in an [nspiring teacher. 

Allow ua to recognise Thee in all Thy Holy names and 
forms, as Ramap a$ Kmlma, as £lva, as Buddha. 

Lei ua know Thee as Abraham, as Soloiiian, as Zarathuidilrar 
as Moses, as Jesiis, Mohammed, and in many other 
names and forms^ known and unknown to the worlds 

We adore Thy Past ; Thy Presence deeply enlightens our 
bdi^g, and we look for Thy blessing in tiie future, 

O Messenger* Christ, Nabi. the Rascui of Godl Thou whose 
heart constantly reaches upward. Thou comest on earth 
with a mcMgi; as a dove from abovu when dhamm 
decaycthp and speakest the Word that is put into Thy 
jiiQudi, the light filleth the in^sceiit moon. 

Let the SUr of the Divine Light shiniug in Thy Heart be 
reflected in the hearts of Tby devotees* 

May the Menage of God reach far anti wide, illuniinaling 
and making the whole Humanity as one single Brother- 
buod in the Fatherhood of God. 


Amen 
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A third ch^rag gives a sermon or reads a reHp^oiis g^keka 
of Out the prayi^ '*Khatum ** 

Khiilum 

O TlioUp who art the PerfectloD ol Love, Harmony and 
Benutyp 

The Lord of Heaven and Earth, open our hearts, that m 
may hfsir Thy Voice* which constantly cometh fFom 
within ; 

Disclose to ns The Divine Light, which is hidden in oiir 
souls, that we may know and unduistand Life better ; 

Most Merciful and Compassionate God, give ns Thy great 
Goodness: 

Teach tta Thy- loving forgiveness, 

Raise us above the distinctions and diEerenres which divide 
men ; 

Send us the peace of Thy Di™e Spirit, 

And unite us ail in Thy Perfect Being, 

AUEtt 

At the close of the service the blesstng is given to the 
Congregation by the third ckerag. 

SOME ASPECTS OF BENGAL VA1SH\WSM 
Prof. B. V. Dasc^pta 
Dirrcdp Bengal 

Jnst four hundred and forty-two years ago on a full^momi 
day was Lord Gaurahga bom in the hnly city of Navadwip on 
the sacred bank of the Ganges, 

He fuU of inhnile love, inhnitc wTsdomp infinite beauty 
and tnfiuiLe grace. 

He the embodiment of the qumtessence of Love or 
Prema —Kadha and Krahiuir blended into one^ He was Krish:^ 
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assuming the nature and qualities of Radha to taste and enjoy 
his own infinite sweetness. 

The current of his love flowed in two directions, one towards 
Krishna, the Infinite, and the other towards beings, both animate 
and inanimate. The poor and the depressed, the sinner and the 
afflicted, and the lepers—^both physical and moral—became easy 
recipients of his infinite love and grace. He threw open the gates 
of the highest heavens to those against whom they had been 
shut from time immemorial, and brought the message of love to 
the doors of such people. 

The Bengal School of Vaishnavism owes its origin and 
development to this Incarnation of Love, whom our most 
honoured guest, Sir Francis Younghusband, calls the sweet 
Prophet of Nadia. 

His message was that of prema and bhakti. Prema is the 
ultimate goal, and bhakti is the means to attain that goal. There 
is no denying the fact that the current of bhakti came from 
Southern India, but it again flowed back from Bengal in a richer 
and mightier stream and spread throughout the length and breadth 
of India in that medieval age. The revered Swami Vivekananda 
said: 

" Bengal Vaishnavas are not aware how Mahaprabhu Sri 
Gauranga*s influence is working in other provinces of India. 
Wherever a drop of real bhakti can be seen, it is to be undoubtedly 
understood that it is nothing but a drop of grace that emanated 
from the Love-roars of the Lion of Nadia—^Sri Gauranga." 

Dr. Cousins said: 

“ All movements relating to this Universal Avatdra were 
local, but time would come in no distant future when the move¬ 
ments would shake the world, and thoughts should go forth with 
powers which should sleep no more." 

The late Mr. Stead said: 

Such a beautiful and universal religion has never yet been 
preached in the world. How I wish that the Life and Character 
of Sri Chaitanya be read in every Church of Europe." 
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The ultimate spiritual goal of the Gaudiya Vaishnava Religion 
is not liberation, but Love—a li\dng Love for the Deity Who, 
in the perennial freshness of prime of youth, is split into Radha 
and Krishna—the Eternal Man and the Eternal Woman—for the 
sake of Love. Krishna is Supernatural Eros of Spiritual 
Vrindavana, the Realm of Love, and Radha is His Female 
Counterpart. 

The fourfold object of pursuit, viz. virtue, wealth, desire 
and liberation, is discarded in Vaishnavism, and the soul is 
centred in Love which constitutes the fifth object of pursuit. 

Sri Chaitanya came not as an avenger to condenm the sinner 
with eternal danmation. He came to redeem the world by living 
Love. The fallen, the sinning and the outcast were filled with 
a radiant hope. Instead of the burning fire of hell, they found 
repose in the sweet bosom of the Deity, their Eternal Lover. 
He washed their sins with His tears that streamed out of His 
love-filled eyes. 


RELIGION OF MAN 

Bengal Vaishnavism is essentially the Religion of Man. The 
Eternal is the Supreme Image of the Deity. 

Sri Ckaitanya-Charit^mnta says: — 

“ Of all Krishna’s sports of love. 

The most excellent are His Love-Sports as Man ; 
The Human body is the Supreme Form of the Deity.” 

It adds that there are numerous emanations and hypostases 
of Sri Krishna, the Eternal Man. Narayana, who represents His 
power and splendour, and the great divinities to whom is relegated 
the charge of creation, preservation and destruction—all owe 
their life and being to the Eternal Man. He does not directly 
participate in these activities. 

This human aspect of the Deity is hinted at in the Bible and 
other ancient books. The Sufis and the Christian mystics had 
occasional glimpses of this truth. 

” God made man after His own image ”, says the Bible. 
Does not this imply that if the Deity has any form, it must be 
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human? In Jewish Cabala too, the human form of the Deity 
is implied. Indeed no form of the Deity, other than human, can 
have any appeal for man. 

Of all the forms of God, the one having the highest aesthetic 
appeal for man must be the human form. Whenever an arid 
divine abstraction or a deity of a fearful mien v^ith school-masterly 
frown, has been in evidence in any religion, men with profound 
religious feelings have sought in mysticism a humane and human 
deity to satisfy the deep yearnings of the soul. 

Now, of all the human forms of the Deity, the one in the prime 
of youth must have the most powerful aesthetic and religious 
appeal. It is because of this that Krishna is the Supreme Human 
Form of the Deity. Psychologically and aestheticaUy, there 
cannot be any other that can approach Him. 

Even Nietzsche's heart ached and thirsted for a Deity like 
Krishna—the Ever-youthful Dancing God of Love, when he 
exclaimed: — 

I should only believe in a God 
That would know how to dance." 

(Thus Spake Zarathushtra). 

VAISHNAVA MYSTICISM 

Mystics in all times and climes have flashes of the truth that 
the ultimate reality is Love, and our earthly love is but a pale, 
counterfeit reflection of that Love. Some of them have glimpsed 
the Deity as Spouse or Divine Lover. But as this immediate 
awareness of God as Lover was vouchsafed to them in rare 
moments of exaltation, the rapture of the communion with the 
Eternal Lover was eclipsed by fear, doubt and bewilderment. 

The Chaitanya-Charitdmrita says: 

Sri Krishna p)ondered thus on the eve of His descent on earth: 
" All the world is tainted with the sense of power of the Deity 
who is Love. I cannot relish a love that has been disintegrated 
by the sense of power. The devotee who looks upon Me as 
the Lord and ujx)n himself as an inferior being cannot enthral Me 
21 
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who am enthralled by Love and Love alone. Mother (Yaioda) 
binds Me as she is always aware that I am her little darling. 
Inspired by the sentiments of pure friendship My friends climb 
on to My shoulders and say, ‘Surely you are not a great one. 
You and we are equals.' The maidens, who love Me most 
dearly, chide me in their sulks. Their reproaches fascinate Me 
more than the hymns of the Vedas." 

This complete freedom from fear and the feeling of extreme 
own-ness engendered by it are what chiefly distinguish Gaudiya 
Vaishnava mysticism from other forms of mysticism. 

This sense of ' o^^^l-ness ' makes the devotees of different 
classes regard Krishna as being infinitely dearer than earthly 
friends, sons and lovers. 

Indeed every earthly love, however strong it may be, is but 
a faint and sicldy reflection of that living and eternal love that 
the devotees of different classes—^friends, mothers or beloved— 
cherish in their real selves in Spiritual Vrindavana, for the 
Supreme Lover Krishna. 

Spiritual Vrindavana is realized in the devotee's contempla¬ 
tion as his or her real and eternal home. And as this realization 
deepens, the earthly attractions diminish by degrees until they 
appear as shadows and lose all their charms and attractiveness. 
Then a new light breaks out from all things and the world is 
revealed to the devotee as the Realm of Love lighted by the 
living Presence of Krishna. 

Jhakur Narottama, the prince-saint of Khetur, thus sings of 
the Blessed Realm of Love— 

" O tonight the relishful essence of holy love raineth cease¬ 
less showers upon Vrindavana. The dwellers of Vrindavana are 
floating in love. The Cloud Syama raineth the rain of love in 
torrents. In his lap, Radha flashes forth like a streak of living 
lightning. The roads are slippery with love ; one has to walk 
with unsteady steps. The land has become miry with musk, 
sandal-paste and saffron. Lo, there spreads the sweet ocean of 
love: one cannot find one's bearings. Narottama is diring down, 
for he knows not how to swim." 
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It is not possible for me to deal with the mystic love of 
Radha, as perfectly manifested in Sri Chaitanya, but the following 
description from the Chaitanya-Charitdmrita will give you some 
idea of the wonderful physical manifestations resulting from the 
ecstatic exaltation of His love for Krishna: — 

“The Lord was lying on the ground with His body elongated 
five or six cubits. He lay senseless and His breathing was 
completely stopped. All the joints of His hands, feet, neck and 
waist came out about half or a quarter of a yard apart. . . . 
He was foaming at the mouth. . . Soon after. He came to 
Himself and in a flash His detached joints again came together 
and His body once more regained its natural state. 

“ At first the Lord ran on, fleet as a gale ; but soon. 
He stopped and stood rigid. At each hair-pore of His appeared 
a swelling like a boil and the hair stood on end like the stigmas 
of the kadamba flower {nuclea kadamba). From every hair-pore, 
sweat mixed with blood streamed forth. A gurgling sound came 
from His throat and His eyes were swimming in tears. It is as 
if the holy streams of the Ganges and the Jumna were uniting 
their waters. His whole body became white like a conch-shell 
and was quaking like a surging sea." 

SUPERN.\TURAL EROS 

The Supreme Personality has been realized, though very 
rarely, by saints and sages of the hoary past as Supernatural 
Eros. We find the germs of this idea in the Upanishads. In 
the Brihaddranyaka Upanishad (III. ix. i) the seer says, " Love 
is His (Supreme Person's) Body." 

Now, according to the VaishMvic theory, the Supreme 
Person’s body is spirituaJ. In Him, there is no distinction of 
body and soul. His body is His soul ; and soul, body. This 
truth has been elaborated in the Bhdgavata Purdna and the 
Brahma Samhitd both held in high authority by the Vaishnavas 
of Bengal. 

According to the Bhdgavata, Krishna is the Heart-ravisher 
of Eros. The Brahma Samhitd describes Him as the Living 
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Image Erotic Scntiitient. a BtingaH 

poet, the iiutbor of the Glta-Goi/indii, do&mbcs Krishna os the 
Enibodiment of Tnifisccndental Eiotic Senttment, 

Tn dijan Poetics assigns bine colour to the erotic sentijnenL 
ITils e^^pl^ins why Krish^'s complexion is bluCp wbkh has been 
ccirnparcd to a new cloud or a fresh-blown blue lotus. 

DuiiDg his discourse on Divine Love ^ narrated in the 
Chaitanya-Ch^iHtdmnta (Madhya VlII] R^ananda say3 to 
Sri Cboitauya: 

** Krishna is the Supernatural Eros of Viiudfivana who is 
wurshipped by the secd^w ord and mystic syllables of 

RAUHA A^"& KKISmA 

TitE EtEaSALLY FEMIHLS-E AKB ET^BNALLY aiASCtJLINE 

Krishna * the Supt^rEiaiiural Eros of Vrindavana^ is the highest 
form of God-hoodn according to the Bengal School of Vaishuavism. 
Id spiritual Vrindavatia. K rishn a is engaged in love-sports with 
Kidlia ajid Her conlidantes^ Krishna is the veiy Image of 
Being* Spirit and Bliss. Every part of His beatific body is 
capable of performing the functions of all the senses. His eyes 
not only see but also heai^ smelly think and feel. The same is 
the case with all other parts of His body. Baladerva VidyJ- 
hhiLshana says in Lhe GQvinda~Bhdsky4i~* 

All the qualities of Kpship may be medilaied on in every 
part of his body; for, the Vedas say that He has hands^ feet and 
eyes everywhere." 

The Purdnus add that every part of Krishna's body may 
perform the functions of all the senses nf peruepBon and organs 
of action. It is said that all the pEtrts of Krisl^ia^s body can look 
upon, sustain and dissolve the worlds. 

Then, Etgain, Ktish^ is Beaufy Itself. A paitide of HLh 
B eauty may Good the universe- The Vaishnavas also may say 
willi Rabaia that He la ''Everlasting Beauty.'' Again, there is 
one inherent power of Krishna's sweetness that it pertiirls aU 
men and women, birds, beasts and even trees and rockSp It 
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perturbs even Krishna Himself. His Transcendent Beauty 
enraptures Himself and He longs to embrace Himself. 

Krishna is the centre of all attractions. He attracts all 
beings towards Himself with His irresistible attraction. 

Radha is the Feminine Counterpart of Krishna. She is the 
quintessence of Krishna's Exlularating Energy. Energy, accord¬ 
ing to Vaishnava Philosophy, exists in two forms—^formless and 
with form. Energy, as image, is like the images of tunes which 
are both with form and without form. In the archetypal or ideal 
world, ideas have eternal forms. 

The heart-ravishing beauty of Radha attracts even Krishna, 
who attracts all beings. Her body. Her dress, Her excellences. 
Her unguents, Her adornments are all made of love-stuff. 

MESSAGE OF VAISHNAVISM 

It has not been possible for me to give you even the barest 
outline of the Bengal School of Vaishna\'ism. Every one of the 
topics dealt with needs a volume by itself. I shall put in a nut¬ 
shell the pith of the matter. 

Vaishnavism teaches that all mankind, not only mankind, 
but all beings, cosmic and super-cosmic, are united in an infinite 
federation of love. Radha and Krishna—the Eternal Man and 
the Eternal Woman—form the life and being of all. To render 
loving service to Them in Spiritual Vrindavana—^the ultimate 
Realm of Love which pervades all—is the law of one's life. The 
VaishMva's daily intimate prayer is that the eternal Love-bodies 
of all cosmic and super-cosmic beings may be revealed, so that 
they may consciously participate in rendering loving service to 
Radha and Krishna. 

To such a Vaishnava who lives to the height, depth and 
breadth of his being, all—men, birds, beasts, trees, flowers— 
become eternal love-companions: and this dull, drab world 
becomes iridescent with the flashes of Radha-Krishna and Their 
eternal love-games. 

As one thinks, so does one become. So, Vaishnavic sddhand, 
if performed in the proper spirit, will create a new earth and a 
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new heaven, and flood the universe with love ; and all the ills 
of world-strife—hate, distrust, war—will vanish, as darkness fades 
away at the approach of dawn. Then all beings from the radiant 
gods down to the minutest particles of dust in their rapture- 
bodies, shall be realized as forming one infinitely vast congrega¬ 
tion, adoring KristiM—the Loving Image of Everlasting Joy— 
through loving service. 

Some of the greatest thinkers and seers of the West have 
accepted Divine Love as the ultimate reality. The time is not 
far off when the whole world will be drifting towards that ideal. 
Theresa says: "A pure love is indeed the panacea for all the ills 
of the world. The realm of love is the realm of eternal verities. 
All things in it are but diverse modifications of Love, profoundly 
deep, profoundly real and profoundly simple." 


HINDUISM 

Hirendra Nath Datta, m.a., b.l., p.r.s., Vedantaratna 
Vice-President, National Council of Education, Bengal 
Calcutta 

I have been commissioned to achieve the impossible—^to thread 
an elephant through the eye of a needle. My task is no less than 
to give you an exposition, within thirty minutes, of such an 
obscure and oceanic subject as Hinduism which is Samudra iva 
gdmbhlryye (deep as the ocean) and is the repository of ' full 
many a gem of purest ray serene '—of Hinduism, mis-named so 
in these later days by the invading hosts who found their passage 
eastward barred by the mighty Sindhu which they mispronounced 
* Hindu.' Well, let me do the best. 

In one of the older Upanishads, the Rishi-teacher speaks of 
the higher and the lower ‘ wisdom '— Dve vidve vediiavye para 
cha apard cha —^the lower wisdom being all the philosophies, 
sciences and arts, not excepting the Vedas. What then is the 
Pard-vidyd}—It is the Di\nne Wisdom (Knowledge of God)— 
Brahma-vidyd, the true Sophia, Srutiiirah, rightly called Vedanta, 
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the crown and consummation of the Vedas—which is enshrined in 
the Upanishads: 

Yendksharam Purusham Veda Satyam, 

Provdcha tasmai tattvato Brahmavidydm 

It is the root-base of all the philosophies, sciences and arts 
_ Sarvavidyd-pratishthd. 

From the view-point of this Pard-vidyd, God is " Ekamevd- 
dviftyam ''—One without a second. He is a Unity but also a 
Vniquity, so that not only is there no God but God {Eka eva 
Mahe^varah), but God is all in dM—Yasmdt param ndparamasti 
kinchit. Hence the Vedantic proclamation, clear, concise and 
unequivocal is Sarvaih khalvidaih Btahma (All this is indeed 
Brahman). But can this be maintained in the face of the mani¬ 
fold universe, which hits our senses—either external or internal 
every moment of time? Manifestly there is multiplicity, yet 
Vedantic Monism assures us, neha ndndsii kinchana (" Nowhere 
is there multiplicity whatsoever.") 

In the Upanishads, this problem of non-duality is tackled in 
a twofold way, viz. (i) by asserting that multiplicity, dvaiia 
(duality) is only tndyd, and (ii) by demonstrating that the external 
world with its manifoldness, on careful analysis, turns out to be 
a mere mode of manifestation of the Absolute. With the accent 
of pure Monism, the Vedanta says, "the world exists as it were 
Yalta hi dvaitantiva bhavaii. It is mere illusion or appearance 
Mdydmdirarh tu —that is to say, the esse of the Universe is its 
percipi, PratUifndiramevaitad bhdti viivam chardcharam. This is 
finely iUustrated in a famous passage in the Chhdndogya: Yathd 
soumyal ekena mntpindena sarvam mrinmayath vijhdtafh sydt 
vdcharatnbhanath vikdro ndmadheyam mrittiketyeva saiyatn, 
(" If, my dear, you know a lump of clay, you verily know all 
clay-made things, so verily it is with the Universe—the underlying 
substance of it aU being the Absolute.") As the rope appears to 
you as the snake, the mother of pearl as silver and the solar rays 
as flowing water, so the Brahman appears as the multiple imiverse 
of ndma rUpa —of names and forms— 

Aho, vikalpitam uiivam ajhdndt mayi variate, 
Raupyam iuktau phantrajjau vdri iuryyakare yathd 
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TTie alternativ'e exposiitioii is that of ViHshtadvaiU (QualihH* 
Tklomam). Thus the Brihadaranyaka say$_Sti yaihu dundubker^ 
JianyatHatigsya na bahyda Sabddn iakniiytit grahanaya, dHitdii~ 
bheitu grakanena dundubkydgkalosya Vd iabdc grikilak ("Just as 
tha notes of a rousical instmneDt-^^lniin, conch or lyre,—cati 
be ueizeH only srheo tJie instrument is seized, so the Worid of 
plurality can be known only when BmhTnan, whose emanation it 
Ls, is known/') We know that In these inudeTn days, science, hi 
the ultunate analysis, has reduced the divcrsl^ of the Universe 
into the great duality of matter and tnergy.—the same, on a lower 
plane, as the ancient Sandchya spoke of as Ptaknli and Pvrusha 
and the Upa n i sha ds as Rnyi and PfUntit The Vedanta, gnin g one 
step further, resolves these two ultimates into a supreme Unity, 
regarding matter and enerigy as the two poles of Being, as tlie 
Para Prakriti and the Apard Prakriti Of Braliman—His two modes 
of manifestation, His VidhS or Prakdra— 

Apdreyamitostvanyaw prakriiim viddkt me pardm. 

We are also told that when the " One ivithout a second " 
desired to manifest,—EAo'ftam —Hia Prakriti bifmcated 

into ckit and jada, into matter and energy, which, when the hnur 
strikes for the dissolution of the Universe, are once again resumed 
into the Unily from which they had emanated— 

Pfakfitiryd tHaydkkydls vyaktdvyakla st/arupixi 

PuTushaickapyubkau etau Tiyete Paramutmam 

[Vishnupurdna. VI. iv. 38) 

So the Vedanta speaks of BiBhumn or the Absolute as 
Pradkdtta-pMruskeivarah—tiic one and only Reality of whom 
matter and energy are but modes of itumifestation. 

What is the nature of this Absolute? According to the Vedinta, 
He is both a Principle and a Person—both Nirviicska and Savi- 
iexka. both jViVgwfla and SaguiK at the same timeu-both a Trans¬ 
cendence and an luunanence {Bakirantaicha bhktdHdm), at Oflce 
static and dyn^ic, far yet uear {DUrSt suddre tadikantike fka), 
a fo and in it, all Love yet oil: Law, ctemaJ in iiascncc though 
working in time, vaster than the vastest, yet tinier than the 
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^AH^fOKiyan makaio fnafciyiinjt-—in a woid He is the 
supreme Unity of all contodietions. He is a being ” who, closer 
than, breathing, nearer than bands and feet/' reveab Himself to 
the intuition nl man as a wondtous Personality, . . Beyond all 
personality—yet a Person of pcTSOtB, 

As a person He b Sat. Chit and Life, Light, and 

Love_” the glorious Tiinitj' of Power, Wisdom and Bliss "— 

Pralapa, Prajna and Pf-rinB—a Trinity in TJnity. 

So far about the Absolute, tht; PariJHiflffrtflH, the Univei^l 
Self, What about the individual self, the The ^vaiman. 

according to the Ved^la, is a Divine [ragment— ’‘lUamaivamia" 
35 the Gita phrases it—a spark of the Eternal Fbme, a wavelet 
ol the bouudicss Oce»n of Lite* Being maik in the image of God. 
the Uva. as we may expect, is also Sat-Chit-.^nanda in hk lasuncc 
and lias potentially all the Divine powers and potencies. We men 
are verily the soils of (lod tLixlgu). the heirs of immortality— 
amritasya riiongb for the moment wearing perhaps a 

beggar's disguise. Each one is God in the making, a logos 
in gestation and one day, having evolved the latent potentiaUti^ 
of Power. Wisdom and Love, he. a Cod in the bofoiuing, will 
actually become God, 

Note, that like Brahman, the fwa is both a transcendence and 
an immanence. As Prof, Deusaen, echoing the Vedanta, points 
out—" Brahman is not in part only but iindividud and completely 
and as a whole, present in that which 1 , with true insight, hnd 
within me as my own sdf." As tramKendence then, as the 
Monad, my Prarydg-a^Hl«■, my metaphysical " I '* ' persists in 
imtamislied purity, through all abermtiona oE human nature 
eternal, blesaud ’ (Deussen). 

As regards the fiva as immanence, the whole aim oE what we 
caU evolution, is to Enable him to untold the latent germ of 
divinity within him, so as to realize himself as the transcendence. 

From this point of view, the Vedanta speaks of the fiva as a 
tiny Hsjd sown in the womb of nature {Mamayonirmahad Brahma) 

sown in weakness in order to be raised to power. As the 
seed has, infolded hi itself. aU the potentialities of the mighty tree. 
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to be unfolded in the process of growth, so it is with the ChiU 
atom called the jiva. 

It is interesting to note that in an old Hindu book, the stages 
of evolution are indicated fairly fully. There we are told of two 
million births of the jiva successively in the mineral kingdom, 
followed by 900,000 in the vegetable, the same number in the 
reptilia, one million as birds, three millions as beasts, 400,000 as 
monkeys, until at last the human kingdom is reached. As an 
American poet, speaking of the progression of the evolutionary 
current, has finally said— 

" It slept in the jewel. 

It leapt in the wave. 

It roamed in the forest. 

It rose in the grave." 

Repeated re-incamation, then, is the law of growth for the 
individual. 

So far, man apparently is the crest wave of evolution. He is, 
in the words of Hamlet, 

" the beauty of the world, the paragon of animals." 

So the Psalmist apostrophizes: " We are fearfully and wonder¬ 
fully made " and the Upanishad speaks of him as sukritam 
(well-done). 

Having reached the human stage, the jiva has to mount up 
slowly and painfully the rungs of the evolutionary ladder. Emerg¬ 
ing from the savage condition, he first becomes semi-civilized and 
then civihzed. The majority of men at the present day are in 
this * civilized " stage, but most of them are " still immature, 
ugly like an embryo, unfinished, incomplete, imp>erfect " (Lodge), 
that is to say, they are yet treading the pravntti mdrga (path of 
forthgoing) and still grow by addna —by grasping, by appropriation. 

They have next defimtely to turn the comer and enter the 
nivritti mdrga (the path of return) where the law of growth is 
praddna, giving, expropriation. It is apparent that men and 
women occupy different stairs and stand on different rungs of the 
evolutionary ladder and so differ from one another in capacity. 
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This is the foundation of what in Hinduism we speak of as 
adhikdn bheda. Therefore, the law for their growth is not uniform 
and what it meat for men may be poison for babes. “ Be your 
age is the golden rule at each stage. 

So the Vedanta has tolerance for every opinion and practice— 
whether it be the fetishism of the savage, the idolatry of the 
semi-civilized, the church-going of the civilized or the contempla¬ 
tion of the “ uncovered Light " by the highly civilized. Thus 
the Vedanta says—Yata mata tata patha and speaks of diverse 
and devious ways of approach to God— rijukutilapaiha jushdtn 
and regards “ the many faiths as all one holy Church." 

When a man has , in the fullness of time, entered the nivritti 
mdrga, he has by and by to leave the level valley and scale the 
steep moimtain-path—from the normal he has now to pass to 
supernormal evolution. He has first to become an Initiate, then 
an Adept—a Rishi and by and by a Maharshi and finally a 
Paratnarshi. In a wwd, he has to contrive " to be bom again, 
bom from above." The technical name in India for the twice- 
born man is Brdhntana —he who know’s Brahtnan, whom the 
Buddha speaks of as the " Knower of the Uncreate." That is the 
real goal of man—to know God, to be one with Him— jndtvd 
devam saruapdidpahdnih: So the Sufi, the Vedantist of Persia, 
says " Verily unto Him shall I return." For, 

' Man who is from God sent forth. 

Doth again to God return.' 

That is why the Vedanta speaks of God as our Home^ur 

asta _ Hitvd avadyatn punafastatnehi. And man, the pilgrim of 

an inward Odyssey" reaches home when he is unified with God. 
His supreme destiny is only then realized when he is able to say 
So*ham—** I and my Father are one—Anahal Brahma san 

Brahmdpyeti. This is also the experience of Western mysticism. 
Says Meister Eckhart—" If I am to know God directly, I must 
become completely He and He 1 1 so that this He and this I 
become and are one I." Again, ** In this highest stage, the soul 
is united to God without means ; it sinks into the vast darkness 
of Godhead." (Hinton). But note, that to mount to God is really 
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to enter into one's self. For Heaven is within you and who¬ 
ever shall know himself, shall find it." Is not " individual 
man one with God and of His very nature in essence and 
existence?" 

Friends, be assured, all this is not mere speculation, mere 
exercise of intellectual ingenuity—what John Milton anathemized 
as * vain ' philosophy, which 

Uncertain and unsettled still remains 

Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys 

And trifles for choice matters. 

With the great Masters of the Vedanta, it is a matter of realization. 
With them the Brahman is not a Being enthroned apart on a 
sapphire seat in a far-off heaven. He, " the first and last, end 
and limit of all things, incomparable and unchangeable " is seated 
in the cavity of our own heart— Guhdhitam gahvareshtham 
purdnam. Thus, we are verily tabernacles of God and the most 
High dwelleth in each of us. So the fulfilment of each man's 
quest is this realization of his essential unity with the Divine Life, 

by a process of ecstatic beatification through Love or Wisdom,_ 

through prema or jndna, —which in this country we know by 
the techmcal name of Yoga, Therefore, true religion is a matter 
of direct, immediate, first-hand experience, not by any means a 
matter of hearsay. He who can merely say: " Thus have 
I heard, and cannot say, " I know " is, to borrow a legal 
phrase, out of court. Thus, religion is not a matter for the priest 

and the purohita but for the Prophet and the Paigambar_those 

who can say with the ancient Rishis: Veddham etam Purusham 
mahdntam —" Verily, I hav'e known the Divine Effulgence, 
beyond the depths of darkness and limitation, and the golden veil 
which, before I was regenerated, hid the face of my Beloved, has 
now been drawn aside. Thus, have I seen Him face to face, 

Tattvam pUshan apdvrinu Satya-dharmdya drishiaye _^seen my 

Beloved, who is dearer than offspring, dearer than wealth, dearer 
than anjdhing— Prey ah Puttrdt, preyo vitivdt, prey ah anyasmdt 
sarvdsmdi. This is the mysticism of the true Saint and Sage, 
those who are able temperamentally to react to the vision of 
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Reality_what is called " Satyasya Saiyam —the Reality of the 

Real in the Vedanta. 

Namah Paramamhibhyah 1 


CHINESE BUDDHISM THROUGH INDIAN EYES 

Prof. Nalinaksha Datta 
Calcutta University 

Buddhism as it obtains today in China and Japan is 
Mahay^a in essence but mixed up with Confucianism or Taoism 
in Chinaj and Shintoism in Japan. The Chinese, for instance, 
has adopted the ethical teachings of Confucius and not of the 
Indian dharmaimiras or Vinaya pitaka, and uses the philosophical 
expressions and ideas of the Tao texts more than those of the 
Abhidharma-pitaka. Japan again, has retained its ancient religion 
of worshipping a hero as a god or a demi-god and so when 
Buddhism made its way into this land of hero-worshippers, it 
received Buddha more as a superman and hence worthy of 
worship as a god and not as a rationalistic philosopher giving a 
solution to the problems of the world. This being the case, the 
common folk, in Japan today, finds it difficult to distinguish 
Buddhism from Shintoism, and instances of people claiming both 
Shintoism and Buddhism as their religion are countless. But 
Buddhism has stolen a march over Shintoism by infusing into the 
hearts of the people the philosophy of Sunyatd or the substance- 
lessness of the things seen around us and the ultimate oneness of 
the world and Sunyatd. Thus it may be stated that Buddhism 
in China and Japan may have incorporated the local ethics and 
beliefs into its code of ethical laws and book of religion but it has 
kept its philosophy of life or the exposition of the truth untarnished 
by any of the speculations that might have come into existence 
before or after its advent. To express in the words of Nagarjuna, 
the conception of Nirvana or Sunyatd of the Chinese and Japanese 
even today is that which is 

Amrodhamanutmddamanuchchhedamaidivatam 
A ne kart ha mandndrthamandgamam anirgamam 
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{Nirvana or Sunyatd is that which h^ no decay and no origm, no 
termination and no permanency, no singularity and no differentia* 
tion, no coming in and no going away.) 

THE FOUR MAIN DIYISIOHS 

Though there are no two opinions among the Buddhists of 
China and Japan regarding the conception of Nirvana or Sunyatd, 
there are wide divergences of opinion regarding the means to the 
realization of the same. For this reason a number of sects have 
come into existence according to the ways of obtainmg Nirvana, 
They are: 

(1) The way of Meditation ; 

(2) The way of Faith ; 

(3) The way of Vinaya Discipline ; and 

{4) The way of Gradual Spiritual Training, 

(1) The way of meditation or the school of Ch'an in China 
and Zen in Japan, corresponding to our dhydna school, was intro¬ 
duced into China by Bodhidharma, a saint of South India, in 
520*529 A. D. Eodhidharma is said to have been the twenty- 
eighth patriarch (Sahghatthera) of this school counting from 
Buddha, Aivaghosha and Nagarjuna being counted as the twelfth 
and the fourteenth respectively among the many patriarches who 
preceded Bodhidharma. 

(2) The way of devotion very popular in China and specially 
in Japan called the Amida sect was derived and modified from 
the Amitabha cult of India, Its introduction into China may be 
inferred from the date of the earliest Chinese translation made 
by Anshi-kao (148-170 A, DJ of the Amitdyus-sutra (see Nanjio, 
coL 10, fn.) which enunciates the cult of Amitabha or Omito or 
Amida in Chinese and Japanese. 

(3) The way of Vinaya discipline or the Lu-tsung of China 
has no corresponding sect in Japan, It is really an extension 
of the Indian Vinaya School called Theravada which sets great 
store on the observance of the Patimokkha injunctions and the 
rules recorded in the Vinaya pitaka, or the Srdvakavinaya referred 
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to in the Sikshd-samuchchaya, or unrecorded but practised by the 
monks within and outside the monastery. 

(4) The way of gradual spiritual training or the Tien-tai 
School of China corresponding to Tendai and Nichiren sects of 
Japan is an eclectic one, and teaches that devotion, study, medita¬ 
tion are all indispensable for the attainment of the goal. It, 
however, lays emphasis on the Saddharmapundaiikasutra, instead 
of the Amitdyus-sutra of the Amidists and specially on the two 
methods of teaching adopted by Buddha, viz. imparting the 
samvrtusatya to the less advanced of his disciples and paramdrtha 
to the highly advanced. For devotional exercises it encourages 
making and painting of images of Buddlia and writing of 
scriptures. The earliest Chinese translation of this sutra is dated 
in the III Century A. D. and as such we may tentatively regard 
this date or a little earlier as the probable time of introduction of 
this cult into China. 

The origin and growth of sects in China and specially in 
Japan are due mainly to the appearance of one or another great 
teacher, who happened to be fired with the frenzied zeal of giving 
out what he had experienced in his spiritual life as the only means 
of realizing the truth. In Japan, the political exigences of the 
time wielded a great influence on the formation of sects and there 
are not a few instances of teachers who mixed up religion with 
national progress ; so we may say that jxilitical upheavals were 
no less responsible for the origin of new sects in Japan. There 
are various other factors which led to the growth of several sects 
in China and Japan, with which we do not propose to deal in this 
pai>er. The four main divisions in the Buddhist church in China 
and Japan referred to above were imported from India. The 
career of these sects in India has not come down to us in any 
records, but from the existing literature it is evident that the four 
divergent ways mentioned above for the attainment of Nirvana 
were known and practised in ancient India. Terms like gantha- 
dhura, and vipassand-dhura, pannd-vimutta and saddhd-vitnutta, 
which we come across in Pali literature, are defimtely suggestive 
of the four different ways recognized by the ancient Indian 
Buddhists for the attainment of Nirvdna, but we are not aware 
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tf these four dUferertt dixidisd Uicui inlo iatir j^^parat*? seds 
^ we fmt] ihfi case in China and Japan, (vidt 

DksmMtaft^d^-a^^h^kaibd, i, p. 7 and iv, p, 37) die way 

for spiritual advaiK:cinf!nt by studying scriptiircs* WMIe the 
vipassana-dhura meant the lAay for spLntuaL adv^ancement by 
constantly meditating in solitary jjtaccs^ keeping in mind the 
evanescent stale of one^s eKtstcnce. These two tcmis do not 
appear in the early texts like Uie Nikayas but the common 
expressioiis in Ihem like the ' Bahussut^ " and " Dh^mmadham ’ 
and and '/Myd^ can weli be rp^rded as the forenmner 

of die laler terms ' g^fiikadhura " and ' vipus^anadhurn/ Tl^e 
other tt™ terms pannsvimulia and saddi^mmuifa go back to the 
earliest texts like the M<^jihima Nikdyu {I, pp. 477-79)^ Tbt: 
former refeis to thcM^' emandpated hy means ot knowledge of fhe 
teachings imparted by the Teacher whUe the latter to those 
emancipated by means of faith in Buddha and his teachings r in 
short, noc is the usual path of intellect, i.e. jndght into the 
constituents of the world, and the other the path of implicit faith 
in Buddlia, Dbarma and Saflgha (for a detailed treatment af 
which read the Vaiihupitmd^uiia in the Majjhima Nikdy&f l}i 
In ancient Buddhism, an adept could take rccoimse to any one 
of tile four ways for altoinidg mukii but that had nothing to do 
with his sectarian belief as the sectarian divisiom rested mainly 
on doctrinal and disciplinary difltireiicea, Onr materials at 
present are too scanty to show a closer connection between th^ 
sects existing in China and Japan with their formmncre in Indiap 
but We hope further study of Chinese and Japanese texts will 
throw light on this unexplnred region. 


TEMPLES 

Lti ua now tnm our attention to the temples in China and 
Japan to ascertain how much of the Indian ideas and belfefe arc 
still left there. 

The whole of China is dotted with Buddhist temples, pagodas 
and mona^erifs. some of them dating ba.ck to the early days when 
Buddhism was introduced into China. The plan of a Chinese 
temple is almost the same evtqnwherc in Chiim^ except that in n 
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tempk bduti^itig tu a pirticiilai more importaiLCc given 
to the image and position of the deity or the saint irgarded by 
the seel its patron. Almost aU the big temples consist of three 
or four placed one behind tlie other st^mialed by a eourt- 

yanl Of a flight of Steps OS the case may be- according to the 
jocatinn of thi^ Ltimple on a level gmiuid or on the sidi^ of & hOl. 
The sites for temples wm selected in China just as it was done 
in India in places away from bunmn habitation, mostly la the 
outskirts of a country or on a hill-sido^ in the for^ts or where 
possibk, on cliife overhanging the surging ocean or a torrentuous 
river* but not so far or pprilong as to be inaccessible to the lay 
public. Every temple provided accommodation not only to the 
monks d welting in tii-Errc but also for those who might liappun to 
visit it in course of their peregrinations, lor the monks were and 

are, as a ndoi ex]>iiicted tn spend a pcirtion of their thus in roaming 

about, visiting; the sacred places. This was enjomed not so much 
for earaing merit as for realizing tbdr state of homdessnass. 

In every temple around the bails for deities and saints, are 

dormitories for monks aud gtudetitiij fiximg for receiving gue^t- 

mooks, rooms for meditation to be used by monks either alone 
or Id groups^ dining halL kitchen, rooms for ecclesiastical w'orks> 
and a few rooms for keeping the images of dtstinguiinhed saints 
iiiduding Aihats (or Lobans in Cbineseh 

The temples are made mostly of wood, some with exquisik 
carvings, gilded in the rich ones, exhibiting even today the 
imominus sums spent by the faitliful devDtef*s. Most of these 
temples arc now very carelessly kept due to the lack of real and 
eamcsliiess both on the part of the monks as wdl as on that of 
the lay devotees* In spite of the growing iTTcligioiisness of the 
pt^uplu In ^nerali tlium am hi each of these temples one or two 
monks living a saintiy life unafiected by the matmal interests of 
tile world. 

Of the three or four balls composing a monaateiy the first hall 
is usually dedicated in Mailreya Bodbisattva,^ a smiling corpulent 
figure squatting on the platform with the left leg cm^wise in 

* In Lang-hwa tempk. tkv principal figert la thli tan is that caf 
BtiaiahaJvagu ru infittaiJ ef 
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front of the bcxiy/' "la hia rigJit h^id he hnLd& a lotos bud or 
more often rosary/" In the Lung-hwa temple at Siianghai 
there is one hall exclusH'ely de^'oted to this but in toost 

of thu ClilDesc LeitipIeSp there ajre four guardian deities on the 
two sides of the itnage. These guardian ddtius are our Loka|)ala^ 
entnisted with the care of the four comers of the wedd. They 
are:— 

(l) Dhirarashfra o Crhi Kuo presidbig over the summer and 
the east. It is a huge figure^ in a sitting posture with a mandolm 
in his hantk. The legend is that by music he rectifies the hearts 
of men. On its head iJiere us a crnwoi indicating his royalty^ 
The face is amiable and clean-shaved* and has eyes cast upon 
the earth, suBusLng tiLe worldly bukigH with love and mercy. 

(a) Vinipaksha (Kwong-muh), presiding over die wintur and 
the west. It is another huge standing figure, holding a swofd to 
destroy all evil spirits^ The lace, as can well be Unaginudp is 
bearded and has a frowning look with red g^pirtg eyes. It wcurs 
a warrior's dress and beats a crown on iis hijad. 

(3) Vimdhaka (Tscng-chang)^ presiding over the spring and 
the south. It ako wears a crown and is neatly dressed. The 
fac# is lovely and is in a happy moud bringing joy to the hftarts 
of men. It rarries an umbrella symbolic of die slielter it gives 
to the beings to protect tliem from miseries. 

{4) Vai^nivana (To-wen), presiding over the autumn and the 
north- Its tace has grinning teeth and red-hot eyes, and strik«5s 
aw'e and terror into the hearts of people. In every movement of 
its muscles then! is a feeling of disgust. It carries a snake to 
overrome eviln 

In the centre of the luifl, facing opposite to the images of 
Maitreya and BhaiEhajyagum there is a gilded figure called Wd-to 
with eight arms, carry*ing a swurd. It is represented as the Cnm- 
tiiander-in-chief under the four Lokap^as. It is difficult to find 
out which Indian god ts represented by Wei 10, Probably it 
representi tlie ViharHi)^ and as such may be identified with Indra 
or Skanda. 

The ijimgea tii the first hall are of ilie biggest si^e in the 
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whole establishment, but for that reason they do not receive the 
highest veneration. Incenses are burnt and offerings are made 
before the image of Maitreya but not with that amount of devotion 
as is shown to the image of Amitabha or Sakyamuni. Prayers 
and thanksgiving are not offered to them. 

The second hall (the third in Lung-hwa temple) contains five 
images, the principal of which is that of Sakyamuni placed in the 
centre. On its two sides are the images of Wen-shu (Manju^ri) 
and Pu-hsien (Samantabhadra). Behind these two images, there 
are two others, one of Ah-nan (Ananda) and the other of Chia-seh 
(Ka^yapa). Along the walls on the two sides equally divided 
there are images of twenty gods, who are devotees of Buddha and 
of sixteen Arhats, the images of the Arhats being placed next to 
those of the gods, i.e. ten gods and eight arhats on each side. 
These Arhats are supposed to have been entrusted with the care 
of the Dharma till the advent of Maitreya, so they have postponed 
their attainment of Nirvana. The chief of these Lohans is Pindola 
Bharadvaja. 

The images of Manju^ and Samantabhadra have, in some 
temples, been replaced by those of Amitabha and Vaidurya, or 
Vairochana and Loshana. 

In place of the central figure, Sakyamum, there is, in many 
temples, either the image of Avalokitesvara or Mahasthamaprapta 
(Ta-shih-chi) or Kshiti-garbha (Ti-tsang). This change is usually 
made in accordance with the belief of a particular sect. 

In Lung-hwa temple there is a fourth hall which contams three 
images, the principal of which is that of Amitabha having on its 
two sides those of Kwan-yin and Mahasthamaprapta. 

All around this temple there are living quarters, meditation 
halls, detailed above, but there is one hall containing images made 
of clay and straw of 5^ Lohans. Among these Lohans, the 
image of Bodhidharma is given prominence due evidently to the 
fact that he is the founder of the most popular sect of China, viz. 
Dhyana sect. Besides these there is a big pagoda {stupa), towers, 
a drum and bell towers. 

In almost all temples besides a room set apart for the spirit 
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tablets of abbots, monks and benefactors, tliere is a stone chambcir 
(p*i* t'uiiE-t'a) bolding in i^poiate cavitiiss tbe ul ordained 
monks and rmnsj updsaki^s and itpasikds. It is conslaiictiid of 
inasstve stones having on tach of its four sides a small hole a lew 
inches squamj through these holffi am deposited the ashes of the 
dead, the boles being eluded by a movable stone. 


B&LfEFS 

We have seen above that the Chinese woodiip (i) Buddhas. 
(2) BodMsattvas. (3) Saints and (4) Tutelary deities. Aiuoog the 
Buddhas Sakyamnm occupies the most prominent place. He is 
represented either in the Dharma-'pr^cbmg attitude, or in a 
meditating post tire, and soinetimes as an ascetic with shaggy beard 
and matted hair and souielimes as lying on one aide in the 
Mahaparinin-ana posture. In the Maliuyina pantheon Sat^y^ainiini 
is not the only Buddha to be A^-omhipped: theit are other Buddhas^ 
as well. viz. Vaimehana Afcsbohhya^ etc. One of these Buddhas 
is adopted by a particular sect in China as tlie presiding deity 
along with his attendant Bodhisattv'aj but veneration is nhnwn to 
all other Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. In Western China the most 
^pular deity b Amilabha accompanied by Kwan Yin. Next in 
importance is Manjum with Samantabhadm, and then Vaiiochana 
aud Kshiti-gaibha ; in some places DipaiUcata Buddha is 
worshipped. 

Among the 5^ Lobans (Arhats), Ananda and Kaiyapa are 
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prominent. Several Chinese emperors who espoused the cause 
of Buddhism are also included among the Lohans. 

Among the tutelary gods, we have already spoken of the four 
Lokapalas, Indra or Skanda. To these we may add the images 
of Chun-ti and Kwan-ti corresponding to Chandi and Karttika. 
Chun-ti^ or the Holy Mother is represented with eighteen arms 
with a third eye in the middle of the forehead. Kwanti is 
described as a brave general of the III cent. A. D. and was deified 
about the close of the XVI century A. D. 

The sanctuaries are covered with cloths of beautiful designs 
and bright colour. In front of the images, there are wooden plat¬ 
forms for candlesticks, incense burners, dishes for offerings, flowers 
and artificial fruits. 


forms of worship 

Thrice a day the monks assemble and chant hymns. During 
the offering of prayers or recitation of texts sound is made by an 
instrument called wooden fish, of which there is plenty in every 
temple. The monks or devotees kneel down on a padded footstool 
provided for the purpose and utter their prayers. 

The worship of the lay-devotees consists mainly in bowing, 
and chanting of liturgies, and burning of pap)ers contaimng some 
writings. There are many superstitious practices, one of the most 
popular of which is that a person first prays to the deities for 
success in his projects and then in order to foresee whether his 
project would succeed or not, he takes a bunch of numbered 
wooden sticks and starts shaking them in a round box with one 
side op)en until one of the sticks comes out. This stick is taken 
to the priest who finds out the result by the number inscribed on 
the stick. Similarly there are a few wooden slabs which are cast 
on the ground Uke our tossing of coins to ascertain good and bad 
luck in any project. 

Among other superstitions, we may refer to the practice of 
tying a thread around a person at the time of death with the 
image of Amitabha under the belief that the dying man will be 

1 She is a Tantric goddess, and is sometimes identified with Mirichi. 
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tarried ta heaven, and to the pmetiee of putting dots In printed 
charts to keep a record of the number of times the imine of Amitabha 
is muttered, correspondiui; to the counting of beads as prartiiied 
by the Vaisb^vas aud the Catholics, 

The laity of China are siiailar to the taity of every other place 
and religion. They are more conccm.t'd with their worldly suc¬ 
cesses and calamities than with the attainment of AYrudna. They 
visit temples to offer thanksgiving for good luck or to pray for 
averting calamities or for sutnething good, 

tauN'Ks 

Jt Is a very peculiar Custom in China that a person becomes 
a mnnk not by choice. Usually the parents, either in fulfilment of 
3 vow or just believing that a religious life would be good for 
tlieir son, send ilicir son to the church for living the life of 
a irotaiKa. Tt is told that tliere are cases when parents gave 
away their children for money. From among the elderly monks, 
foster-fatliers are selected. They impart to them religious education 
and train them up from their boyhood in the duties of a priest of 
a niona.stei^'. At the age of twenty, they are given pabbajji, i.c. 
formally admitted into the monastic life. This is followed by the 
ceremony of higher ordination (upASampadd). Though this shoidd 
take place some years after pabhajjd, the ceremony is performed 
only after a week or so, Thisse two ceremonies are well knowii 
to us through the Pali Vinitya. There is a third iaillation peculiar 
to Maliayani Buddhism and practised in China. It is called the 
ImtiatiOD of a Bodhisattva. This initiation is very painful as it 
itats the power of endunmee and force of will of the mooks. The 
Bodhisattva is expected to undergo all sorts of suffering fur doing 
good to the world and leading all being?; to Nirvdna. He should 
be j^eparttl to give up his life, hot to speak of suffering injuries 
to ItiB body. As a monk has to take the vow that he would sacrifice 
hw life for the good of the world, he has to prove his ejirneBlness 
at the tiiTie of bis con.secTatTon bj' submitting to a number of 
painful brandhigs mnging from a to i«. On his sfiavun head are 
put small cjdindrical-sliaped burning charcDal pieces stuck on 
the bead by an adhesive substance made from fruits. These pieces 
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bum into th*! «t]p ana Imvb a black mark. The aspirant in pain 
Ottere ‘Omito,’ 'Omito'; iometiines the pain is lessened artificially 
by pressing the temples. 

AQ monasteries cannot give ortlination. They must have tlie 
imperial deaet for the same* Atter ordinalion they can grant cert- 
hcates which serve as a passport as well 35 an order to the laity 
and monartit people tn them food and shelter, men they 
go about on a tout of pilgriTnagE, they must have their certificaits 
endorsed by the abbot of monasteries visited by them. 

The monks have six appointed hours for devoliodal exmi.'jcs 
viz , early at sun-rise, between 8 and 9 and 11 and 12 in the 
morning: at 3 p.m., 7 P ^-. and 9 P->«- ^ cventofi. These 
have been coutiacted into throe. The exereisos consist of mvoca- 
tiraia, praises, and recitatjon of some important chapters from the 
scriptures. These are sometimes muttered and sometimes chanted 
in a mdody. The chantings are Bccompanied by the booting of 
wooden fish* bdls, dm ms, cymbals and tambourines. The oSciings 
consist of lice and ttsa. 

Meditation forms an eswtniial part of their daily life. Those 
who meditate betake to the Hall of meditation and follow the 
methods laid down in the code of moditation. They sit for sume- 
time in absolute lienee, then make a sudden exclamation of a 
pious formula, spring up and walk fast round a table coverad with 
images, the slackers bemg lashed hy the superintendiiig monks. 

They live on vegetable food. Their meals are prepared in 
the monastery as they do hot observ-e. the custom of begging food. 
Tlicrc is no reEulabon forbidding meals aftm midday. 

The u/asflfctfji and wpisfkai live in the monasleiy^ and do the 
lower works. Thero are also many nunneries. 


SECTS 

There arc ten schools of Buddhist thought in China. Thej- 
may be broadly divided into six: 

The first is Ck'att or Dhyana School lounded by Bodhidhaima. 
This school rejected study of scriptures and practice of ntuals, and 
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pi^erred oral iostructinns, their ideal buing to develop a Buddha 
mind—a mlod completely free of all thought—which, according 
to the Yn^chara philoaophy, is the state of Hitvana. To them 
worship o£ images or recitatiua of texts was superfluous. 

^10 second scliool is Lu-hung or the ftaaya Sekad founded 
m 667 A.D. It sets the greatest value on tlie observance of ihti old 
moiiasric rcculatioiis. It exists in Pa<^hua-alian near Hanking. 
These mank^ tjike t%vo Dii^als m tbt ftfrtnwn, aftemoofl tnt-jils 
forbidden. It corresponds exactly to the Vinaya Schools like 
Theravada prevailing at the present moment in Ceylon, Burma 
and Chittagong. 

The third school » the Tien-lai or 7 &tdai or Saddharmapun- 
dafike School. Tf tries to combine the philosophy of Bodhidliamia 
^ith the reading aod Tivritiiig of scriptTiri65, 

The fourth school {Nnin^$hoH4sung) is the Avatmmaka 
seheol attributed to Nagarj'una. Its ided is the attainment of 
Buddha natuie or Dbamctakiya, as envisaged in the DaiabMmika- 
^uira or the BodkhaiivabhUmi. 

i- is Tsu-eTtdmng, adopting the Fi/ndpttWfra* 

ia:>iddh\ of Vastibandhu as lt±f iHrijn tC'Xt. 

The sixth is the jickooi of Weslfm Pafadise (Cking-tu-tsttug), 
the weU-knoMm Sukhivali sect with Amitahha and Kwan Ym as 
the presiding deitif». 


CONCLUSION 

Thu Chinese ate a very practical people and do nnt cans to go 
beyond everyday Experiences. They arc sarisfied with positive 
and negative aspects of things. They concern tbeiii«lves with the 
kuowable and leave the unknowable, and have little regard for 
rartaphyaire, t^nhieina taught iliem the rules for soda! weU- 
^’ing, the sanedty of human relations between ruler and subject, 
us ^ d and wife, parent and child and so fortli, sornewhat akin 10 
^ka S dhamma. Taoism gave them a bit of metapliysics. Tao 
« toe formative principle of the universe. Uio primordial matter 
cottcfiimnding to the Fraknti of Saihkhya, from which has etoiin- 
a vd the phenomenal world. Tlie mystic monistic tendency was 
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i Qtm Hured by Taoisw and was partially accepted by Cnn- 
iuciamstn. According to Lieb-tee of tbs antfi-Chiii period. 
the world of pbcnomena is derived brom art unnatncablE 
absolute, the Tao ; the soul reverts to its oviTi L»sstiiicc alter 
death : life aiid death, existence and tion’-cxistence. creation 
and annihitat inn are the lavra of nature. Buddhism placiid before 
the Chinese people its concepilon of Smiyata in a more scientific 
form. Along with the plidoaophy of SftnyalA or Fi/na^finrfltrdfH 
it introduced tlie host of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas and volumes 
of mantras and tantras. and made the Chinese people develop a 
polytheistic leiidency. Its Karma theoiy also made an appeal to 
the Chinese heart which was already prepared for it by the Con- 
fucian teachings. But in spite of ah that Rnddliism has done IQ 
moulding the Chinese philnsnphy, rdigion, literature, art and amlii- 
tecture, it seems that Buddiusm has not been able lu bring a radical 
change In the outlook of their life in contradistfnction to what it 
has ^n able to efTect in Japan. 


ISL,4M 

PRSStnatiT EL'MAftAGHr 
Al-Ashar University. Cairo, ^SyP^ 

Humanity Is steadily progressing tenvards perfection and 
despite the existent strife between hiiinan commiutities and their 
seeming desire to overturn and destroy one another, they are in 
reality aubordioated to certain forces which vigorously stir tliein 
up in order to bring out die best of tliose noble tnuts inherent in 
human iiatuiv. 

Some riittions may ri^e aJid others nviy fnU, fiorcie co™auni^ 
ijEs m.'iy floury 1 and Others may dcicayp the earth may qujkc 
under the very leet of sodety m much so that tlm onlooker would 
fei^ the world to be hendlOji^ towardst sure tuid inevitable distme- 
tion. The truth- however, h tliat its component parts are under¬ 
going a reaction > even Uke that whkh chemkalB undergo ^ to 
produce £L new compound embodying aU the distinctive qualities 
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nf and to dischargi; a ii^w fiiErrion which nop^ piior 

to a could have disdiarg<Ki. thus forming a prelude lo further 
mAtmal and moral developments which follnw one another and 
act conjointly for ihn fulfilment of the Lord's protnise ou earth. 

For ages men lived in divided and contendmg communities 
dlfleriiig ’H'idfily in principles and doctrines. The human mind 
was shrouded in the vestigia of eaiiy priniitiveiiesSr and conten- 
tiona and differences wore wielded as strong fantois tn widen tht 
hmnan schism, while religions were employed as incentives to 
cany on the strife to its farthermost limit. This state of thitigs 
went on till means of commumcation and intercourse between 
races were lacilitated and the need was felt to exchange products 
and utilities. 

A new ennseinusness, hitherto unknown lo the wnrld, was 
bom among natiom necftssitating the establishment of Hoine relation 
bctwi?en them which provides for cu-operatinn in life in order to 
satisfy their niutuaJ needs in their commonest and mosi simple 
fomis. World trade was thus established and proved to be a 
mrans of understanding which contributed to IranquUIity and 
peace. A new era in the history of the w*orId was inaugurated 
bringing nations more and more together and pa\dng the way for 
the grealest epoch of humanity, the e^ioch in which to unite man¬ 
kind on a uiuvi-r^ basis and make them strive together throughout 
Uir stages of life for the perfection oi huinan knowk-dge and 
attainments. 

In the be^rming such unity remained a mere Idea in the 
world. It passed through some miod;s harrlly taking roots 
thereii], yet growing stronger day by day matU the advent of 
Mohammed the last of the Prophets—Peace be upon him/" 

It wa,«i in that period that the Creator had seen it fit to render 
the mere idea into an accomplished tact. He ordained Islam tor 
monkiud and bade it spread iuto the farthermost corners of the 
e^h, inaugurating thereby a final era which hnmanjfy never 
before cuntcmplated. Individual nations have been taught that 
all Tcliginns were false save the particular religion they followed. 
Whence then could the desired unity come to bind them sJl in 
one religion I 
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Tills was an iplellettua] impossibilily. Some phil()«o|)hcrs 
imagined this unity to be jtl finable only thnragb ihu abandonment 
of all rtOigions. Bui could that be conceivable among nations 
ill whose blood tan the love of rdigion and to whom it was 
deartT tlian life itself? 

How then did Islam solve this all-important problem within 
the bonnds of reason and nature of things? 

How did it iuEtify itself in the minds of men to such an 
cstent that all that was needed to convince and win an adversary 
nf Islam was just to give him a clear and iudd exposition tber™!? 

Islam has proclaimed that, in its doctrinal pfincipleSH it is 
nut a new religion ; but it is the fiis-l faith which the Lord bad 
revealed unto Noah and continued to reveal to all Prophets after 
him* If men, however, find that religions differ in those priu- 
ciples* it is because of the comiption and distortion effected by 
the heads of those religions and the aibitraiy and misguided intu- 
pmtatlonii which they put upon them out of spile and mutual 
jealousy. 

It wae with this pure and unadulterated faith that the Lord 
had eventually sent Hla Prophet Mohammed unto the wnrld bo 
that meii might unite on a nnivtrtisal basts to enjoy the blessings 
of unity and turn in tlicii entirety in an endeavour to attain the 
perfection promised to hmuanity. 

The Lord's saying foUy bears this out; 

" Allah halli ordained to you the religion which He com- 
tnanded unto Noah, and which We revealed to thee and which 
We commanded unto Abraham, Moscs and Jesus: observe this 
religion bj' true belief and obedience, and divide not into sects 
ennerrning h. The worship of One God tn which thou callcst 
them is intolerable unto the unbelievers. Allah will choose to 
that Faith whomsoever He pleascth, and will guide tbireunto 
whomsoever shall bim unto Him," 

Nnr were the past generations divided among themselves, out 
of sphe and mutual jealoasy. till after tilt knowledge of the true 
Faith bad come to them ; and had pot a decree front thy Lord 
gone forth respiting them unto the Judgment Day, verily the 
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maltur «-ciuld have been dtsiMed bv the destnictloii af the ipUn- 

They who have iuhnrited the Scripture after them are in 
perplexing doubt CTneemog it. Wlierefnre summon thou tlicir 
unto the true Faith and gn thou straight oa as thou hast l>een 
bidden and fulJcnv not their vain desirrs, and say: I bt-iitve in 
all die Scriptures which Tlie Lord hath sent down, and I am 
commanded to establish justice among you: Allah is our Lord 
and your Lord, the Creator and sustainer of all; unto us will 
our deeds be imputed and we will be recompensed thereon, and 
unto you your deeds will be imputed and you will be rucompensed 
thereon, 

'"Let there be no strife hetwieen us and ynu ; for Allah ^v■ilI 
bring us together on RBurrection Day and unto Him is the final 
rehira." (Baidau-y’s CommuntaiyJ,' 

And; 

'■ Verily the true Religion with Allah is Islam and none other 
is acceptable unto iTim and those who were given the Scriptures 
differed not conceming it until after lie biowledge of ita truth 
and authenticity had Come unto them, out of mutual jealousy 
and the desire for supremacy : and whosoever Iwlieveth not in 
tlie signs of Allah, verily AUab is pmmpt in reckoning with iim." 

If Ihty dispute with th.ee in religion and say: I have faithfully 
given myscU unto Allah, aa have they who followed me: And 
say unto them who reopived the Scriptures, and unto the ignorant 
who liave no knowledge thereof: Do yt, give yourselvca unto 
Allah even as I have done, now that its truth has been established? 
If they embiacc Islam, then they are rightly guided and are 
benefit^ thereby ; but if they tum away. verDy thy task is only 
preaebing that whidi hath been revealed unto you ; and .Allah 
is regardful of His servanu." (Baidawy's Commentary). 

Should this explanation be given to anyone, jt will find ready 
acceptance in his mind inasmuch as it lends peace and tranquillity 
to 1^ heart and soul. For how could it be that God would reveal 
Various religions differmg in their doctrinal principles to itations 
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who are potentially aad iiitellc<tii»ny similar, wbereas truth is one 
and the Ia\(fs of nature are imcbangeable? 

WTiere then does the responsibilitj’ of iliis crijnind difterence 
nsi, if not with the heada uf celigioa? 

Is it concuivabk: that uni\'eisal kunwkdjje should be one and 
the same everywhere and that its fundamental pnnciplEs in any 
part of the world should be the same as in all parts, while 
lultgion should have different phases which contradict and impair 
om anatli^P 

Tw) things have ensiire*] indefinite oontinuatian snd ini' 
mortality to IsJant: one b haman natnra and the other is the 
infiuence ot pure iieAson. Men sire the setme in so far hr the 
GfL^ential requisites of human nature are coEcemed. Whatever 
trum's oatUTfi deems gDod or bad, all men deem the same, unlt^ 
parent or teachers deliberulfly introduce ooiruptien into this 
nature* It is a fundamental coudition of Islajn that this nature 
should remain pure and free of all taints wUdi are apt to change 
its coura- 

As to the iiiOuence of pure reason, there cowld be no power 
on earth to rob man of it. It is a ray of God's lighti a breath of 
His Divine Wisdom. 

For centuries the heads of anterior religLons have cudcavoutcd 
to destroy it and have chusdsed by fire and steel, whomsoever 
Eou^^ht its aid. But the Ijord has lent it His support and rendered 
it victorious over all the evil forces which were marshalled against 
It. From this conflict* it has emerged pure and tinsulUed and 
today it is the final arbiter of right and wrong thrmighout the 
whole world. 

Islam has fully depended on these two natural thmga even 
a^ an edifice re^ on its main pillars^ and in this connection the 
following Koranic vffTKO is significant: 

“ Whenjffirr sist tliou thy face towards the tnie Faith deviat¬ 
ing not tlierdxom: the law of Allah to which men are created and 
are natuially disposed. No one could change the creation of 
AJlckh. This IB the right Faith but most m^ know it not," 
(Baidawy's Commentary). 
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The Creator explains that religion is just a streak of divine 
nature inborn in human souls, provided that this natm^ remains 
unimpaired by teachings which force it to change its natural 
course. 

Yet this situation requires a certain element to direct in the 
right way. Men differ in natural instincts and hereditary traits. 
They may include the staid and the hasty, the far-sighted and the 
imprudent, the resolute and the irresolute, etc. It was therefore 
imperative to set up an arbitrator whose judgment will be bind¬ 
ing on all, and no one but a vain and bigoted caviller would take 
exception thereto. This arbitrator is reason ; and since it is the 
basis of accountability and the umpire of right and wrong, it 
should be in such a position as to discharge satisfactorily this all- 
important function. 

For this reason The Lord has urged for the perfection of the 
human mind through meditation of the signposts which He has 
set up in the universe to shed perfection thereon, and the beacons 
which He raised to light the way unto guidance and truth, so 
that it may gain strength and confidence in the judgment it pro¬ 
nounces and may not be confused by falsehood in its variegated 
forms. 

The combination of human nature, mitigated by the influence 
of pure reason, is the religious basis with which The Lord has 
sent the last of the Prophets to proclaim unto nations so that 
they may be unified in religions and beliefs inasmuch as they are 
united in humanity, nature and intellect. 

Bacon who had established the scientific system over three 
centuries ago, had succeeded in the unification of science all over 
the world by founding it on observation and experiment as well as 
on analysis and composition, and by excluding conjecture and 
hypothesis from its subject-matter. And if Bacon has merited the 
admiration of the world for this great achievement, Islam rightly 
deserves the greatest honour imaginable for the revelation of that 
religious system which contributed to the unity of distant people 
on whose lands the sun never sets. 

Since Islam aims at the unification of nations in a new era 
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of humanity, we find its doctrines are based on this universal 
principle. It enjoined its followers to believe in ail the messengers 
of God, to make no distinction between them and believe in the 
dispensations they were sent with. 

This was made the basis of belief so that Islam may be given 
a universal character from all standpoints and in this connection 
The Lord saith: 

“ Say ye believers: We believe in Allah and that which 
hath been sent down to us, and that which hath been sent down 
to Abraham and Ismael and Isaac and Jacob and his offspring, 
and that which was given to Moses and Jesus and that which was 
given to the Prophets from their Lord. We make no distinction 
between any of them and to Allah we are resigned." (Baidawy's 
Commentary). 


THE BAHAI RELIGION 

Mrs. Shirin Fozdar 
Bombay 

Before I undertake to present in brief outline those events, 
persons and principles that combine to produce the significance of 
the Bahai Cause, permit me, on behalf of the Bahais resident 
outside as well as inside India, to express heart-felt and lasting 
gratitude towards those by whose vision and energy this Conference 
came into being. For this Conference, both in character and in 
method, expresses the ideal of religious unity so indelibly impressed 
upon all the members of the Bahai Cause, and its very existence, 
under these conditions of impressive dignity and far-reaching 
influence, appears to us as the fulfilment of a glorious, long- 
cherished hope. 

After eighty years of existence, the particular genius inspiring 
the Bahai Cause, clearly expressed by its founder and universally 
accepted by all its adherents, is the ideal of Unity consciously 
binding the hearts of men. 

Both as a spiritual doctrine and as a living movement rooted 
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in wtili-ulgh incTEtirblt; Edifice a.:id hcrc^isiii^p tbc Bob^ Came 
can well be presented in the lifiKt ^sf the ^dual working out of 
tliE ideal. 

The origin of the Cause itself coincided in point of time with 
the bc!ginning5 of what all thouglilfiil people discem to be a new 
era tii the development of mankind. Jn the West* the new era 
manifested itself most visibly tlirongh tlie abrupt industrial 
revolution produced by the iofluence o{ scientific discovery; in the 
Eastt less mibly^ the same fennenl and uuivtrnaa] spirit of change 
also had Its diects in the realm of feeling and thought. 

It was in that couaLry of tlie Orient least touched by the 
Western inHiiencep—^that comitr^^ Persia, least known to the people 
of the West and least significant tn them politrcaily* economicaDy 
or rnoraUy^—^that cauiitryj. tnost firmly bound to its O'ls a separate 
tradition aud to all appearances most Incapabk of throwing off 
the fetters ol the dead past, that Bahauilah, founder of the Bahai 
Cause, arose with a message instinct with the ethwsiasm of a 
new day, 

Historj^ that greatest of rontances, smely never played a 
drama of human desLiriy tipuu a stage so coinpkdely in contrast 
witli the playeta or with the theme! All the machinery of daily 
life in Penaa at that time was devised to resist change : of external 
assistance or accidental reinforcement for the purpose of Baha- 
ullah there w^as none; the idea of progress even in the eecnomk 
aspects of life did not exist; artsi ixafe, pmf^'doiiSj educationp 
creed and custom all combined to liancLLfy the excellence of what 
had been ; available only to this pure spirit was the mnate 
influinice of Ids unsw'cr\iDg lalth, indomitable courage, singleness 
of purpose, willingness to sacrifice casCp comfort, honour and life 
ilsell upon the path* and a mind able to impress other minds 
with the int^^ty of new principlEs and ideals. 

Bui, for die message ot Bahatillah due preparation» m tactp 
had already been made. 

Between May ajp 1B44 and July 9, 1850 occurred that remark¬ 
able series of eveuLs known to histoiy as the Episode of the 
Bah/* Within the brief compass of six years a single youth had 
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succeeded m shaiieriiig ihc age-long ineritia of the cnuntry and 
aniinaiidg thousands of people with tlu uiLcmse, all-encompassing 
expectation of an imnilncnt fuJ&Iment of their profoundefit rLligious 
belief. The teaching had bpen quiutly spread even before the 
appearance of llm Bali so that the time had come for a new 

spiritua] leader_one who would restore the fouDdations of faith 

and open the gates to an expression of tiniversal truth* A survey 
of ilie religious experience of other peoples would reveaJ the 
working of the same influeDcc here and there both in the East 
and in lliK West at that time. 

The martyrdoin of the Bali in 1S50 was but the extinguishing 
qf a tuFth which had already communicated iia Qomc far and 
wide. To extingmsh the flame itself proved impossible^ though 
the annals of the world's religions contain no record of deliberate 
perscciitiou more cruelly impcH^d, nor suffered voluntarily by so 
many believei^i- The figure most generally accepted oi the BaM 
and Bahai maiiyrs is in excesa of twenty thousand souls. Such 
%vafi the price paid lor faith in the promise of the Balwsuch the 
spiritual heritage the Bab in passing handed on to him whom 
be bad beiolded as BuJiauUah I 

To take up this spiritual heritage^—to arouse this ’^hvid 
Expectation in iboiUsands of faithful hearts and to inspire them 
with permanent principles—to establish a luculd of doctrine aud 
new custom for thi<t Quid fire was, for Bahaultab, tliu descent 
from a position of highest material comfort and authority to the 
lowest degree of poverty, imprisonment, suffering and exile, AQ 
that worldly men cherish and long for^ Bahaullah freely sacrificed 
in order that his virion of God might be futfitled and perpetuated 
in the coDscious unity of men. As the desperate forces of reaction 
gathered against hiniK ecdcriastkal and dvil authorities of Persia 
rEiaUzSng that their influence would be destroyed by the spread 
of llic enlightened teaduDgs Of Bahaullah 1 he and his little baud 
of faithful folltiWErs were imprisoned in Tehran, stripped of prt^^ 
pert}' and rights, c^lcd to Baghdad, to Co^l^^tMltJJlOpIt, to Adria- 
nopie and at lBst> as the supreme infliction, in 1S68 confined for 
Kfe in the desolate barrack? of Akka, a Turkish penal colony near 
Mniml Camel in the Holy land. Scarcely fifty years later* as the 
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Bahais poiiit out, those lesponsiihk for the exile and imprisonmeat 
of Bahaulljh —Shdh of Persia, and the Sultan u£ Tiirkey-^ 
w ere Lhemselves abjectly hurled do^vn from power^ 

Voluutaxily sharui^ these ordeaJs from vKty cliiiJiihood was the 
son of Bahaullah, Abdii] Baha (servant of Baha), whose 
couhnemcnt at Akka hLstixig forty years was teiminated in icy ;3 
by the Turkish Revolution initiated by the Young Turk Party, 

WTien Bahaullah arrived in Akka, through the power of God 
he was able to hoist his banner, Hb light at first had been a 
star; now it became a mighty sun and the iilumijiaiioii of his 
cause ox|jauded from the East to the West. Inside prison w-olls. 
he wrote epistles to all king^ and nilprs of nations, summoning 
them to orbitratioa and Uiiivursal Peace < Some of the king^ 
received his words with disdain and conlempt. One of these was 
tlie Siduin nf the Ottoman kingdom. Napoletm III oI France 
did not reply. A second epistle was addressed to him. It stated. 
"" 1 have written you an epistle before this, sumuLoning you to 
the cause of God, but you are of the heedless. You have pro¬ 
claimed that you were the defender of the oppressed: now it hath 
become evident that you are not. Nor are yon kind to your 
own suileiing and oppressed people. Your actions are contrary 
to your own iuterests and your kingly pride must fall. Because 
of your arrogance God will surely destroy yotir sovereignty, 
France will flee away from you and you will be overwhetoied by 
a great conquest* There will be lamentation and mourning,, 
womcD bemoanijig the loss of their esous*'*' Tliis arraignment ol 
Napoleon III published and spread. 

Read It and consider^ one prisoner single and solitaiy without 
assistance or defender, a foreigner and strauger imprisemt^d in tlie 
faitress of Akka writing such letters to the Emperor u! France 
Hjid the Sultan o£ Turkey. Reflect upon this—how Bahaullah up¬ 
raised tile standard of his cause in prison. Ki-fer to history. It is 
without parallel. No such thing has happened before that time 
nor since—a prisoner and an exile advoneing bis and 

spreading his teachings broadcast, so that eventliahy he became 
powerful uzLougb to conquer the very king who banished him. 
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Bahaullah's teacbing refiected tio acq^uiicd learning—it was an 
unmediate experience in the soul oi one who turned wholly and 
directly to God. *' Oneness, in its true significance,*’ he has said, 

•' nie ?n « that God alone should be roalued as ttie one power 
which animates and dominates all things, which are but manifesta¬ 
tions of iis energy." 

teachis that all the foundeis of rdigion are suc¬ 
cessive, correlated cxpresaons of ilie will of God, idoniicid as to 
purpose and function, separate and divera? only in that each 
founder adapted the one divine teaching to the particular needs 
of his time. The glory' oi this age, acconling to BahauUah, is 
capacity to understand the oneness of ail religions, and hIS 
inextinguishable \Tsion of united humanity' viulkes a method of 
unity based upon that understanding. 

This point is essential lo any consideration of the Bahai 
Cause, Let vis turn to Bahaullah's own words, ' ‘ God singly and 
alone abideth id His pbce which is holy above space and time, 
mention and utierauce. sign, description and definition, height 
and depth. God hath been and is everlastingly hidden in His 
own essence and will be eternally concealed in His identity from 
the sight of eyw. Nay, there hath not been nor wiill be any 
connection or relation between the created beings and His word. 

" Therefore God bath causL-d brilliant essences of sanctity to 
appear from the holy worlds of the spirit, in hntnan bodies, wfolk- 
ing, among mankind, in accordance with Hia abundant mercy. 
These miiriors of sanctity fuUy reflect that itm of existence and 
l^ssencc of desire. Those who earenstly endeavour in the way 
of God, after severance from all cIbc. wiU become sso atlached 
to that city that they wUl never abandon it for an in&iant. This 
city is the revelation of God renewed every ihie thousand years, 
more or less." 

In ftv'erv age and dispensation all divine ordinances are 
changed according to the recpiiretneiits of the time, except the law 
of Love which, like unto a fountain flows always and is never 
oveTtaken by change, 

Baliaullab departed from this world in iS^iZ, leaving among 
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his papers a will df testixment appointing his eldest soa, Abdol 
Baha» as the executive hsfad of his Cause,, and the interpreter of Ms 
teachisg. The statement may be made without reservation that 
no previous rdJgious leaching ever dealt with the iimamcmblc 
problems of daily eJdstencc with anch a degree of purity as Abdiil 
Baha maintained for the message of Bahaullah. 

Wbat unique claim, one may ask, has tMa mess^^ge upon OUT 
attention? Wn^^t element docs it bring* whkh is iiot aJready 
coaiained m the Older religions ^ems of the world? How cau 
this new Catiae contiihute to a solution of those world-prohlems 
under which humanity staggers today ? 

GuidaiKe/^ satd Bahaullah* ** hath e\'er been by words, 
but now it is by deeds." 

True to this counsel Abdul Baha first apphed to his own 
life thoHe ordinances and principles he reedved from the teachings 
of Bahaidlah. The piindplKi developed by Abdul Balm may 
fairly be conaidered his characteristic solution of the problems of 
this age. 

Let us attempt a brief smnmaiy of these principles:_ 

(j) Jndepend^i invi:sligatiQn of Re&Iiiy —Di^over for your¬ 
selves the reality of things, and stnve to as^milatc the meUicda 
by which noble-mindedness and glory are attained among the 
nations and people of the world. 

Ko man should follow blindly his ancef^ors and forefnthtra. 
Nay* each must sec with his own eyes and hear with his own 
ears and investigate independently in order that he may find the 
truth. The religion of forefaiherH and ancestors is based upon 
blind imitatious. Jfan sboxdd mvestigate reality. 

(2) Ab&ndonTTteni of ffU pr^judic ^—^Beware of prepidir.e I light 
is good in whatsCMivcr lamp ii is burning* A rose iEi beautiful 
in whatsoever garden it may blocwn. A star has the same 
radiance whether it shines from the East or from the We-d. 
Religious Imtred and rancour is a worM-consnmmg ftre. AH the 
prophets of God have come to unite the children of men and rK>l 
to disperse them* to put into action the law of love and not 
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enmiiy. Wt must baukli pcejlldtc^. Religious, pstriotk and 
racial prejudices must disappear, for they are the destroytrs of 
huntiin society- We mtiat become the cause of the unity of the 
human rare. 

{3) The otieHnss of HiHnfcimi— Today, as we see and feel the 
immediate iniEr-action of events and conditions throughout the 
world, and how no portion of humanity is indepemlent of any 
other portion, we begin to realise stnnething of the significauce 
of iliis teachine. White doves and gray doves associate with 
one another in perfect friendship. Man draws imaginary lines on 
tlie planet and says, *' This is a Fretxchman, a Musauiiaan, an 
Italian!*' Upon these diflerences wars ate waged Men are fight¬ 
ing for the possesion of die earth. They fight for that which 
becomes their graves, their cemeteries, thvir tombs 1 

In reality all arc the metnbiifa of one human family-^childien 
of one Heavenly Father. Humanity may be iiken^ unto the 
muld-colourcd fiowCK of one garden. There is unity in diversity. 
Each sets off and enhances the other's beauty. 

( 4 ) The FaundatiM of all Religia*^ is o»tf—The foundation 
underijnng ail divine prcccpia is one Reality- It must needs be 
Rea] ity and Reality is one. Therefore, the foundation of the divine 
religions is one. But we can see that certain forms and ccremomes 
have crept in. They are heretical, they are accideutal i because 
they difier, hence they cause differences among icligiotis. If we 
Ect aside all these superstitions and seek the reaUty of the foimda- 
Uoti, we sliall all agree, because it is out and not mulliple- 

(5) Rregion rnuri be in accordance with Science and Reason — 
As a matter of lact, while irrational religion and niaterialistic 
science seem oatwardly opposed, inwardly they are equally condi¬ 
tions of being that manifest the absence of the Holy Spirit. Both 
are plants confined in darkness and both are ships depriti'cd of 
sails. Where the Holy Spirit obtains, all fleeming antagonism 
between science and religion vanishes^ for there is but one Reality, 
though this can be cognized by the several iaculties on the several 
planes. 

Religion and Science must be brought together, indissolubly 
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in Reality, Down to tlie pres«nt day it has bcun customaiy for 
man to accept hlmdiy what was called religion, e«n if it were 
not in accordance with limnan reason^ 

(^) of £ifi Iniemaiio^^ Au^itiwy L.anguag/'. _-As 

tlifs nm*ou5 syst4:m one throughout the body* and co-ordmates 
all the organs and Hmbs, so the body of humanity reijnires one 
iini\ieT5al language and wiiting to be leamt by aU people in 
addition to the mother toiigue, w'hich will serve to interpret its 
needs, write its interests and consolidate its purposes; and diversity 
of tongues engenders the paralysis of the body of nmntH n d 

(7) £7«ioffr3fli Partaking of linowledge and educa¬ 

tion is one of the requisites of religion. Tlie edncatioii of each 
child is obligatory. If there arc no parents, the coauniuiity must 
look after the child. Tt is suggested that the childless should 
educate a child, 

(8) The soluiion of the Economic ProbhtH—Th^ solntion of the 
Gconrimic problem Abdul Baha declared to be a distinctive charac- 
temtic of religion in its nniversal aspect; for no human power 
or alliance of powfetis hitbertn has been able to work ntit a solution. 
C^e of the dements is the univeraal obligation of ruMifnl labour. 
Useful labour, performed in the spirit of service and with the ideal 
of perfection, is accounted an act of wonhip and a form of prayer, 
Abdul Baha has also expressed as an organic universal principle 
the equality’ of man and woman. This Is peculiar to the teachings 
of BahauUah. All former religions gave man a higher atatus *tmn 
woman, but Bahaullah has dedared that they are equal in all 
conditions and degrees. The importance attributed to this prin¬ 
ciple in tile Bahai s Cause can be measured by another teaching 
to the eBect tliat parents who can afford to educate only one child 
should give preference to daughter over son, tile reason being 
that mother; arc the fust educators of the race. 

At the very daw-n of the feminist movciticnt it was a Bahai 
m fact, the famous poetess Quarrabal-Ayn, who fust threw off the 
tiadjtiona] veil of the Oriental woman, and entered that extra¬ 
ordinary career of public teaching which led to her martyrdom 
by the enemks of Bahaullah. 
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The arch which thesE ssodal principles of Abdul Baha, like 
piUara, are inionded to support, the structure which luliils tht-ix 
purpose and directs their u«. is the principle of an Interoational 
Tribiinal. Abdul Baha regards the lutiction of legislaHon as a 
function of iTInmiiicd minds severed from all considereiioDS save 
ihose of jnstice aod truth+ 

When the whole human race has been consulted throueh its 
representatives and invited to coTtobocate this treaty which verily 
win be accounted sacred by all the peoples oi the earth, it will b« 
the duty of the imited powers of the world to sec that this truaty 
shall endure. 

The principle by which Abdul Baha is most widely known 
is that of Univeisal Peace. Hc says that peacsi perfect peace i 
must first possess the heart, through the breaths of the Holy 
Spirit, 

Thus, in brief, has the successor and mterpreter of Babaullah 
established a vital contact for bis folbwers with the fundaruental 
needs of the time—a contact which carries rEligion into the very 
heart of life, yet without impairing its essential sanctity and 
holiness. The social aspects oi the Bahai IcachinE are extremely 
important at the preaeut day. 

The relationahip of social service to the religious life, so 
fitronglv emphasiied in the Bahai teaching^, is perfectiy symbol^d 
in the form of the Temple, or Universal House of Worehip which 
Bahiiullah established. The Bahai Temple, nearing completion at 
Ullment, a suburb of Chicago, on the shores of lake Michigan 
in the United States, embodies this conception on a most impiresive 
scale. Open to all mfln and women without distinction of race. 
cla.*i», creed or colour, this institution will coiifitst of a central 
strnctare devoted to muditation and prayer, snrreunded by otliei 
cdificts, used as schools, asylums, hospitals, hostels and orphan- 
agc 3 -thc embodiment, in fact, not merely of the relarionship of 
religion to life, but also of soul to body. The world contains no 
purer expressioii of the new inter-religious, inter-racial and 
mtcTn.iiioii£d brotherhwd that Is comiog to fruition in this age. 

The Bahai Revelation is the Spirit of this age. It is the 
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essence of all the Kighest ideals of this centmr. The Hakrt ? Caiiw 
IS an inclusive nwvemem-Uje teachingfl of all tdigions and 
societies are found hare, Christians, Jews, Buddhists. Molom* 
madans. ZoMasttians. TheosophUts. Freemasons. Socialists etc.— 
all hod their h^hest aims in this Cause. Socialists and philo- 
sophers find thuir theories fully d^^eloped in tkb Revektion. 

Leaders of religion, exponenta of political Uimries. govcfuois 
of human institutions, who at present are witoessine with per- 
piejutj' and dismay the Hankiuptcy of their ideas and the disin- 
egration of their handiwork, would do well to turn their naie at 
he Revclabfin of Bahanllah and to meditatM upon the World 
Order, which, Ij-ing enshriued in hia teachings, k slowly and 
im^eptibly rising aruund the welter and chaos of preseni-dav 


THE AVAOHCTA ORDER OP MONKS IN THE 
OAUpiYA SCHOOL OF THE SAKTAS 

Srimat K,ui Krishsajcasda Gnti 

Caleutta 


' belonjis to the 

fifth ainma whicli is above the ' fmya or the fourth 

o the Sroarta philosophers.* TbL, ' mriyfiitaMia ' fe known 
otherwise as 'saHnydiaSrama' of the Vaiditas, Bv 'Vaidikas' T 
nifan only those who lisppen to he invested with the ' holv 
threads according to the emons of the Crihv« 

Sutras of the \eda to tvhich they traditionally belong. Bat this 
\ a.d^asaanyaja is forbidden in the present Age of Kali In view 
Of the fact th,itthe Age is not suited to die observance of the 
ntmls as prescribed by the Vedas. Mann, the great law-giver. 

Ih^? ? ^ 

Th. 

To ^ h^vc taken 

to the systvm of dlkstui ur tnitiatica which L wholjy bawd on the 
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rules and canons as prescribed by Siva in the course of His f^ous 
discourses with His Spouse and which had the sanction of Vishnu 
behind them. These discourses are ns authoritative as lliu Vedas 
Ihemselvis. For, if the words of Biuhiua are acciipti.-d as infallible 
and authoritative, why should not the words which have tJkii from 
the lips of Ham and Parvati not be taken as equally infallible and 
authoritative? Bendes, sOCiely is not static. It is dynamic, it 
changes as the ages roll by. And with the revolution Of ages and 
empires new scriptures butt: been in force. In the Satj'a ^uga 
we had the Srutis to govern ua; in the Irefa which followed, we 
liad the Smribs to govern the society: in the Third Age of Dvapam 
there wre the Purunas and the Iiihasas such as Kam3yana 
and the Mahabharata- lu the present age of Kah. we ^ve 
the discourses between Siva and Siikti to guide us in the civic, 
and religious plauea of our life and thought. Tn ilic 
present age one who receives initiation from the ga™ aud duly 
to tlie life of renunciation, according to the rules and canons 
as given in the discourses between fliva and £aktii is known by 
the name of ' AvadhSta " or merely a ’ sffunyasairnwt.' Thus 
the AvadhSta is an order of monks in die Kali Age. who are more 
ruled by the canons of Ihu Tantras which are but embodiments 
of the various discourses betw'een Siva uod Sakti, 

'llie AvaikQta as an order of nioiiks is seen to be of various 
denumiDatiaiis. There are the BT^kwdVitdhuUii who are BeaAwa* 
vSdins, the Saivdv^kiiias who are initiated m the Saiva cult and 
the amongHt worshippers of ^ lahnu.^ But 

there is another class of Avadhutit$ who are known as the auktd- 
or Kuldvadhutit for thdr worshipping the Divine Power as the 
Great Magna matter ol the World. These avodhiitas diHer from 
one another not only in their thought, theologj' and ritual worship 
of their lespEctive /sAfoj or Ttkais, but al« iti their outward 
garb and mod*: of living. 1 would hav^ to digtt:&s long if 1 were 
to dwcU on these diSerences of various kinds which subsist between 
them. I propose, therefnfE, to deal witli die Avadhtitvii or the 
monastic order of the Saktas, i,e. the woishippere of Sakti or 
Power of ParamaAiva or Pure Consciousness revealing ItscU as 
It does in the supreme tiiiitEiry expentiice of the highest aamddhi. 
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But the worshippers of Sakti as the Power of Brahman or 
Parama^iva, are divided into a good number of schools of 
thought, theology and worship. For. there is the Kerala school 
of Sakti worshippers which constitutes the sawaya-group and 
according to which there is no worship in the Macrocosm. Then 
there is the Kashmir school of Sakti worshippers who though 
constituting the Kaa/a-group by their following the worship in the 
Macrocosm, differ from the Sakti worshippers in Gauda in a good 
many important matters of ritual which is but the outward 
material expression of the inward thoughts and sentiments of the 
worshipper. I shall dwell briefly on the monastic order of the 
Gaudiya school of the Saktas or worshippers of the Sakti as the 
Great Mother of the Universe—the Kulavadhiitas of the GauA'ya 
school of thought, theology and worship. 

But where is Gauda after which a famous religious school 
has been named? Historians mention five countries as Gauda ; 
they are Sarasvata, Kanyakubja, Mithila, Utkal and Gauda. 
These five countries are known to the Indian sociologists as con¬ 
stituting the Gauda. And the Sakti worship as ritually foUowed 
in these countries is known as the Gaudiya School. But as there 
are subdivisions of thought and theology which are known by the 
names of Sarasvati school, Kanouji school, Maithili school, etc. 
in the Gau^ya school, I am inclined to lay more stress on the 
Gauda proper than on other countries in my determination of the 
nature and character of the Gaudiya School of Sakti worship, I 
am inclined to hold on to this view on the strength of a text which 
I received from my revered friend Tantrajnanakulamava Pandit 
Krishna Chandra Vedantachintamani. The text means to say 
that the northern face of the Great Siva represents the Gauda 
(Uttaramnaya Gauda sydt) where the Atharvan is the Veda 
{Veddtharva proktd) and Dakshina Kalika is the Presiding Deity 
{Adhishthatfi devatd cha Dakshina Kdlikd). To make his conten¬ 
tion clear the Pandit explains that while the Great Siva as an 
embodiment of the Mahapranava (Om) has seven faces, for 
the purposes of daily worship He is spoken of as a God with five 
faces and with three eyes in each {pahchavaktram trinetram). 
The celebrated hymn on the ‘ Five-fold Foot-stool of Sri Guru,’ 
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speaks of the five faces of the Sovereign Guide. These faces are 
known as (i) the paschima or the western face, (ii) the Dakshtna or 
the southern face, (iii) the purva or the eastern face, (iv) the 
uttara or the northern face and (v) the niruttara or the upper 
face. It is by each of these faces that the Sovereign Guide as 
the First Great Author of all forms of knowledge {AdikarU Sivah 
sdkshdt Sulapdni Mahehrarah) revealed the various deities wor¬ 
shipped by various schools, recited the mantras by which the 
deities were to be worshipped and the rituals which were to be 
observed in the procedure of worship of these deities. These fac« 
which are technically known as ' Amndyas ' thus represent the 
different schools of thought, theology and worship. We are told 
that just as the western face of the Great God represents the 
Kashmir School, so the northern face stands for Gauda where &e 
Goddess Kalika is the presiding deity. Tarini being the presiding 
deity in the Kashmir School. By the northern face. Sri Guru revea - 
ed the feminine deities beginning with Dakshina Kalika. T^ or 
Nila Sarasvati. Mahishmardini Durga and the like as verities of 
the Primordial Power (Adya^akti) of the Universal Consciousness 
(Parma^iva). That the deities which were revealed by the 
northern face are the favourites of Bengal for wor^ip. is acknow¬ 
ledged on all hands. This is why it has been said in the scnptures 
that Kalika and Her verities are in Bengal {Kalika Vangadeieta). 
But Siva Himself defines the boundaries of Gau(^ when he says 
that Gauda has on the north Nepal, on the west the Vmdhya 
Hills, on the south the great ocean and on the east the great 
Kalinga. The Gaudiya School of the Saktas are. therefore, those 
worshippers of the deities of the northern face who Uve within 
the religious jurisdiction of the Vishnukranta which extends from 
the north-eastern borders of the Vindhya Hills and runs eastwards 
and where the mantras and rituals as prescribed by the northern 
face of the Sovereign Guide are foUowed in the worship of the 
said deities. 

Now. although so vast and extensive is the jurisdiction of the 
Vttardmndya or the northern face of the Great God whereof the 
Rishi is Vamadeva who is mentioned also in the Chhdndogya 
Upanishad in connection with the Vdmadevya vratas. yet it is in 
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Gau^a proper which is identical with Bengal that we find the real 
Gau^a school of the Saktas. According to this school of thought 
theology and ntual worship of the deities of the northern face! 
one IS not entitled to worship any of the deities unless he is 
properly initiated by the ritual performance of abhisheka. One 
must have the fuU initiation before one could be rightly permitted 
to worship any of the Goddesses of the Vttardmndya. For 
^tance. to be initiated into the worship of Dakshina Kalika, one 
IS r^mred to go through the ceremonial performances of the full 
^habon In the worship of Tarini on panchamundi the aspirant 
initiated into krama, in the worship of Maha- 
sho^i the Sdmrdjya’ initiation is needed, and so on. AU these 
o^ of mitiation beginning with the piirndbhisheka and ending 

Srahambhishekha. are uniformly 
^ctenzed by the panchatattva ritual with slight differences iii 
the matter of the last tattva which is substituted by the performance 
of japa mvolvmg the coupling of the lips. 

according to the Gaudiya School of 

f’l the fuU initiation 

aspirant who has such initiation is an 

tT vl ^ ‘ ' above the turiya of 

tte Vedic sannyasins The sddkakas of the Gaudiya School of 

Sued ^ ^vadkutas and as such they are 

mean.! <■ ' means Sakti. just as ' akula ' 

the as such constitute the monastic order of 

^ members of the 

ButTd^T' the Nigamas. 

these avadhutas of the Gaudiya 

SSes rh-d%r Some live wUh 

famihes to hide their faith and cult while others formally renounce 

T the mathas or 

if The former is, therefore, known as ' hidden ’ (gupia) 

of thp r A- ^ c u ‘hidden' or 'avowed/ these monks 

of the Gaudiya School differ from the monks of other schools, by 
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tbpir use of Certain rituals. For. eeneTally spcalfing, all are agrt'ed 
in the matter of the evolution of the World whpn it is said that 
the Ultimate Keality which is Pure Coiisciousness hy virtue 
oi Its oviTi Power polarizes Itsdi Into positive and ticgadve, into 
PuTuiha and Prakriti, into Siva and Sakli as revealed in the coa- 
joint figuni ol halhman and hsdf- woman which again, sub^quently 
splits up into hvn dislioct entities only to unite againj In conso- 
qnence whereof we haw the embodied souls (jii/«sj, the world 
ol matter and inoUou (jags#) and the twent>‘-four categories 
faiftJw) of the Saiiikhya materialistii. The KuJd- 
vadhiitas whether ‘ bidden ‘ or 'avowed' ol the Gaudiya Sdiool 
differ from the Kerala school, lor instance, hy their worship of 
the Devi to the ^TacTocosm and by their use of MahaiapMa as 
ftStra, The monks of the Cou^ya School differ irom the monks 
of the Kashmir school who use cocoanut shells as pdiras, and 
other subfitilutis in the place of the real 

Eli that as It may, it is clear that it b the monks who, accord¬ 
ing to the Gaudiya School, are entitled to worship the deities 
ol die northern tacc. For. it is they who riehtly speaking, ran 
strive to realise that jlVA 15 and that this A 4 *JJsa is ulUmately 

the 'So'Affwi' (jjoo Aaiiiscli satuproktah, haikia io‘iutth svarvpmi). 
The monks ol the Gou^'ya School which b repa^ented by the 
northcni face of Siva have the ascetic title ' Giri.’ by which iliey 
are still known to the people. 


BUDDHISM IN THE MODERN WORLD 
Ansgarika B. Govcjoa 

Gfneni Secreisryt /aferaa/ioadJ BiiddAisf ITHiWwify .dssociah'oii 
Sarnaik. Benarei 

When the Buddha after bis enlightenment arrived at the Deer 
Park nE!ar Benares, he was oothing hut a lonely wanderer, a 
pilgrim like thousands who daily go to that sacred city. He was 
forsaken by hb friends, given up b}' his lainily—nobody knew 
of hb great victory, no visible sign was there to convince the 
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worltJ. And €ven had it b^n possible to impn!ss the world by 
signs and itiirac1i;s, the Buddha had been thtf kat to use such 
means. 

And yet this lonely pilgrim earned in his heart that Ught whkb 
was to Uiummate the world and lo shape the face of InimaniU' I 

It IS good to keep this pitiiire in mind, because we ait living 
in a time in which worldly power seems to be the only reality 
and in which brutal force is worshipped as the ultimttie authority. 
It is good to keep in mind that those who h^ve proved stronger 
than the power of kings and emperors^ stronger than weidlii and 
armies^ stronger than time and even deaths have been ionolly a n d 
forsaken, have been Wanderers Kke us in the pitiless des^ of 
Sarhs&m. It wHl give us the courage to plant the banner of 
truth in a hostile world. It mil make us feel that we can^ 
within us the £4^1x13 of enlightenment and that it only depends on 
our own effort to cultivate tLcm and cause them to burst their 
shells and open (Jieir petals. lUs faith in our ow^ latent foites 
is the only faith the Buddha demands- Without thi^, faith nnihing 
can be achieved. But the Buddha most pmbabJy would not 
have used tlie word because we possess these forces as 

little as the light that faJk into our room: wo only partake in it. 
li'hus this faith is not the seU^conildifiice which very often grows 
into arrogance r but the confidence that our little ego will not 
prove a permanent prison, the faith in the Unmaueut liberty of 
Man. The hist words of the Buddha after his eTilightenment were: 

Ap&nia Us<im amatassa dvdrd. 

Ye pamuHskaniu saddka*^/^ 

*' Wide open art the gates of immortality', 

Ye that have ears to hear, rvleii.se your faith! ** 

That the Buddha with this * faith * (saddhd) did not speculate 
upon tlie credulity of the people may he seen from the fact that 
first proclamation of his teachings was addn^ssed to thofie of 
his former companions who had lost their confidence in lilm and 
McL him with the grtuilest diffidence. they saw the Buddha 

timing through the Deer Park^ they decided neither to greet nor 
to welcome htm, but to treat him with Coutemptuoufi indifference. 
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But what happened? VMien the Buddha approached, they rose 
one after the other from their seats and went to meet him. His 
face bore the expression of his great spiritual victory, his eyes 
had the deep glance of one who had gone through the mysteries 
of hfe and death and had conquered them, his whole personality 
was radiating happiness, as if the iimer light had saturated and 
penetrated his bodily form. Never a man’s expression and 
behaviour revealed a greater power of conviction, sincerity and 
devotion to truth, combined with the ardent desire to communicate 
this highest experience to others for the benefit of all In-ing beings 
t han that of the Buddha in this historic moment. It was this 
sincerity and perfect harmony of his whole being which gave his 
words the enormous effect, an effect which has overbridged 
millenniums and which makes his message reverberate in our hearts, 
as if those words were spoken at this very moment. All the hap¬ 
piness which the Buddha had silently enjoyed during the weeks 
after his enlightenment in the loneliness of the forest, is condensed 
in the solemn exclamation with which he addresses those five 
ascetics in the Deer Park: 

" open your ears, 0 monks ; the deliverance from death is 
found I" 

Strange enough, this happy message is almost forgotten 
among modem students of Buddhism, especially among those of 
the West, who have tried to interpret Buddhism as a kind of 
pessimistic phUosophy or a life-negating rationalism. But just 
thi s very first sermon of the Buddha which opens with these 
triumphant words shows clearly the fundamental standpoint of 
his teaching—the idea of the Middle Way, which is as far from 
a life of selfish enjoyments as from that of self-mortification and 
gloominess, but which, free from these extremes, “ enlightens the 
eye, enlightens the mind, leads to peace, knowledge, to enlighten¬ 
ment.” 

This avoidance of extremes, applied to both the practical 
and the spiritual life, gave birth to a new kind of thinking, even 
to a new system of logic and later on to the greatest philosophies 
of Asia in which the idea of relativity forms the axis around which 
everything moves. This idea, if properly understood, would be 
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the great remedy for the ills of the modem world in which the 
extremes in thought, in religion, in politics, and in life have tom 
humanity into pieces and have resulted in a hopeless struggle of 
all against all. Though relativity has been acknowledged by 
science, present humanity is far from understanding its spiritual 
and practical consequences, which would mean a living relationship 
between everything that exists, a recognition of the necessary 
differences in life and mental outlook, the avoidance of the 
extremes of a rigid mechanical law and lawlessness, the over¬ 
coming of^dogmatism and the absolutism of concepts, and the 
creation of real tolerance. That tolerance can go very well 
together with strong convictions has been proved by the practice 
of the Middle Path in the history of Buddhism, and I therefore 
think that Buddhism is specially qualified to bring peace and 
harmony in the present world and to mediate between the con¬ 
flicting views of humanity. 

Orgamzed, dogmatic religions have always been extremists. 
They divided men into believers and unbelievers. They claimed 
each to be the only authority, they dictated what man should 
do and what he should not. In their attitude towards the world 
they were never capable of judging impartialy. They either 
praised or condemned the world. Men were not allowed to think 
independently. They had to act according to prescribed rules 
and to obey the given orders. They had to believe certain reve¬ 
lations and to follow certain traditions. The worship of this or 
that deity was indispensable for liberation. People could not 
think in other terms than * good * or * bad,* ‘ right * or * wrong,* 
moral or immoral,* * absolute existence of the soul * or * non¬ 
existence, eternal life * or * eternal death,* ' reality of the mind * 
or ' reality of the world * and similar extremes. They were caught 
between yes * and * no,* stranding either at the one or at the 
other side—blind to the fact that reality is beyond such logical 
polarities. 

The Middle Path of the Buddha compels nobody to believe 
in God or Gods, nor does it prevent anybody from doing so. 
What a man believes is his private matter. Just as a physician 
does not ask the patient what he believes but what he is suffering 
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from, so the Buddha investigates the sufferinp of humanity. 
After having analysed them, he understands their cause and pres¬ 
cribes the remedy for their removal—the Noble Eightfold Path, 
leading to spiritual health and harmony, Nibbdita. The consti¬ 
tuents of this Path are: 

1. Right understanding (samtna ditthi), namely of the fact 
of suffering, of its origin, the possibilities of its armihilation, and 
the practical way towards the liberation from suffering (" The 
Four Noble Truths.*^) 

2. Right aspiration (sammd samkappa) —^the right mental 
attitude (sympathy and selflessness). 

3. Right speech {sammd i;ac/w)—truthful, kindly and to 
the point. 

4. Right action {sammd kammania) in harmony with the 
mental attitude. 

Right livelihood {samma dpva) for the benefit of both 
ourselves and others (avoiding trades and professions which are 
harmful to others and to our own spiritual progress). 

6. Right effort {sammd vdydma) to overcome our weakness 
and to produce and cultivate the best within us. 

7. Right attentiveness {sammd salt) or contemplation of the 
body, the feelings, the mind and its phenomena. 

8. Right concentration {sammd samadht) —^the synthesis and 
‘ internalization ' of all the previous steps in the intuitive state 
of meditation. 

There is nothing in this Path which could not be accepted 
by every man and by every religion. It contains only that upon 
which all religions agree and it avoids all that upon which the 
religions disagree and on account of which people hate, persecute 
and kill one another, namely dogmas and all such things which 
are a matter of mere belief. There is no ' thou shalt or thou 
shalt not —but ‘ I am determined,' ‘ I make the firm decision,’ 

‘ I pledge myself,' and ' I am ready to take upon me the con¬ 
sequences.' There is no room for sin or condenmation. As long 
as man has not sufl&cient insight into the laws of life and the 

24 
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nature of things, he will act foolishly and suffer from its results. 
But this suffering is not a humiliating punishment but the natural 
effect which will teach him much more than the commands of 
an external power. Everybody is his own teacher. This does 
not exclude mutual help, but it means that there is no authority 
to be followed, no dogma which one has to believe. Not even 
the Buddha w^anted to be followed as an ‘ authority.' The Buddha 
once asked Ananda whether he followed him out of faith and vene¬ 
ration or because he had understood and realized the teachings 
(the DhaMma) within himself. Ananda answ^ered that he followed 
the Buddha's teaching on account of his own insight into the 
Dhamtna, whereupon the Buddha expressed his satisfaction and 
told Ananda that if he had foliow'ed him only in blind faith, he 
would not have been benefited by his teachings. The Buddha 
did not want his followers to believe in his words, but to under¬ 
stand them, to take them as a starting point of their own investi¬ 
gations and experience. The greatest knowledge cannot help us, 
if we have not acquired it by our own effort. Therefore, more 
im|X)rtant than showing the truth is to show the path that leads 
towards its realization. 

The Buddha, for this reason, did not try to explain the world 
but open the eyes of the people. He did not waste his time in 
metaphysical sp>eculations, but showed the way towards the 
experience of Reality. 

Enlightenment consists in the removal of hindrances that 
obstruct the light. And as this light exists everywhere (poten- 
it cannot be created but only revealed. It is visible to all 
who op)en their eyes. It is a direct experience, not a mere beUef, 
nor a hypothesis or theory that is to be proved. 

The light is universal, but everybody must see with his own 
eyes. Buddhism, therefore, which—as its name indicates—is the 
way to enlightenment, is a religion which is both universal 
(undogmatic) and individual, and is thus able to satisfy the needs 
of the modem man and to extend its sympathetic co-0|>eration to 
all other religions which are striving for the creation of a better 
world and a happier humanity. 
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INTRODUCTION TO SHINTO THEOLOGY 

By Dr. Michiji Ishikawa 
Professor, University, Tokyo, Japan 

If, as Sri Ramakrishna has said, religion offers enlightenment 
to the soul which is groping in the dark wilderness, if, in other 
words, religion is a Life-tree,—Life’s roots, trunk and branches, 
even its flowers and fruits—^then that Life-tree of the Japanese 
nation, that backbone from which has emanated an uninterrupted 
flow of enlightenment which has served to preserve the growth 
of Japan's national life, I should say in all firmness, is Shinto. 

‘ Shinto ’ may be translated into English as ' The Way of the 
Gods,' or ‘ The God-like Way,' or ' The Way from the Gods,' 
although, it is necessary to mention here, all these translations 
fail to be adequate. From time immemorial Shinto has been 
conceived by the Japanese as an ‘ All-pervading Indefinable Way 
which is quite universal. The oldest interpretation of Shinto, as 
we are able to find it in Nihon-shoki (one of the two oldest 
Chronicles of Japan), says that Shinto implies spontaneous following 
of the ‘ Way of the Gods,' which (i.e. the ' Way ') is immanent 
in every human being. Shinto, therefore, cannot be called as 
one *ism' as opposed to other religious ‘isms'; but it constitutes a 
teaching which is found on the most umversa! principle of realizmg 
Shinto in other religions, while at the same time realizing all the 
other religions in Shinto. One of the most significant characteristics 
of Shinto is that it defies all efforts on the part of scholars to confine 
it to a set of cut and dry verbal theories or concepts. It is a 
fundamental mistake to propose to subject the omnipresence, omni¬ 
potence and omniscience of * The All-|>ervading Way ' to verbal 
limits, and therefore, those follow a mistaken path whose minds 
are motivated by the desire to set up Shinto in a well-defined 
form distinctly holding its own against other religions. Why did 
Shinto refuse all this time to be subjected to theoretical and con¬ 
ceptual treatment? To this question the answer is as follows: 
The Japanese Deities, according to Manyoshu (which is the oldest 
Japanese anthology), are supposed to observe Koio-agesenu w'hich 
means 'non-raising of words.' Now, this fact sigmfies that they 
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even go so far as to perceive, should I say, a distance between even 
the Logos and the Absolute Reality, considering the former as a 
mere attnbute of the latter and as such a mere means of expression 
which is quite different from the Reality. Due mainly to this 
sharp distinction between even the Logos and the Absolute Reality, 
Shinto, on the one hand, was kept from becoming standardized 
and theorized, but on the other, it could also retain its freshness 
and vitality for these three thousand years, and was saved from 
the fate of being divided into several sects and minor sects. If 
one finds that Shinto, on one side, has succeeded in consummating 
Confucianism, Buddhism and Christianity respectively in the 
national life of Japan and has, on the other, found a most appro¬ 
priate vehicle of self-expression in each of them, one will have to 
admit that the fact is due chiefly to its insistence in dealing 
directly with the Reality regardless of its attributes. The world 
may wonder at the fact that a Japanese who is a faithful follower 
of Shinto can at the same time be a Confucianist, or a Buddhist, 
or a Christian, or what not, but for us Shintoists this very view 
of the world comes as a surprise, since in our eyes the world 
seems to be CQncemed only with the forms or attributes without 
any regard whatsoever for the Reality. Accordingly, in my 
opinion, Shinto finds its best expression in the teachings of the 
great Ramakrishna and as such the occasion of the hundredth 
anniversary of this great master's birth has got a meaningful 
significance for us Shintoists. 

It is no exaggeration to say that a proper understanding of the 
Japanese nation as well as culture remains inaccessible so long 
as a thorough understanding of Shinto is not attempted. This 
point, however, is precisely the one which is usually overlooked 
by foreign students of Japanese culture. And it is therefore that 
no foreigner could as yet interpret the Japanese culture 
aright. For, it is Shinto as a Spiritual Reality which has united 
the Japanese j>eople into a nation and supplied them with an 
urge to maintain as well as develop along the lines of their 
national existence. Again, it is Shinto as a Spiritual Reality which 
has hel{>ed to bring into existence what is called Japanese culture, 
i.e. religious faith, politics, economics, art, literature, etc.. 
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furnishing them with forms, characteristics, types, etc. If wth 
all its wonderful tolerance and inclusiveness towards Confucianism, 
Buddhism and Christianity. Shinto has been successful in retain¬ 
ing its vitality and forcefulness for all these thousands of years, 
it is not because any grandiose philosophy or complicated ritual 
(for these are non-existent in the Shinto teachings) has been there 
to sustain it, but because Shinto has been aU these years the most 
natural and realistic spiritual force per\'ading all the nooks and 
comers of the national as well as the individual life of the 
Japanese, at times controlling, at times vitalizing, but all the time 
striving to preserve the integrity of the life of the Japanese and 
their nation. Thus by us Japanese, Shinto has been identified 
with the ‘ All-pervading Universal Way' which, if viewed 
together with its attributes, functions by way of creating all things, 
giving them forms, characteristics and vitaUty. Shinto, there¬ 
fore, can be best described as a ‘Creative-formative Principle of 
Life.’ And this Life-Principle which characterizes Shinto could 
be seen revealed in each and every branch of the Japanese 
culture, as for instance, in the Japanese code of ethics, in the 
Japanese family-structure and national stracture, and also in the 
various divisions of the Japanese fine arts, where this all-pervading 
Shinto principle is predominant in the background. Let us cast 
a glance at the historical growth of the Japanese nation or at the 
spiritual growth of the Japanese individual and we cannot fail to 
find at once the main role of Shinto as a causal factor which has 
from time to time rejuvenated and reinforced the social and 
religious life of Japan. One cannot but perceive that in comparison 
with Shinto the respective roles of Confucianism, Buddhism and 
Christianity in preserving the line of growth of the Japanese 
national ^d individual life have been indeed relative and 
secondary. In fact. Shinto is the final cause from which has 
emanated the whole Japanese culture, and the whole Japanese 
culture finds its best expression in the various walks of the 
national life of Japan. Thus these three are inalienable from 
one another, forming merely the components of one complete 
whole, interacting upon one another, alwa)rs mutually sustaining 
and being sustained, always revolving and thus evolving an ever- 
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growing tree, which is the Japanese nation. This could be better 
explained when I say that while Shinto admits sharp cleavage 
between the visible and the invisible, the spiritual and the material, 
the ideal and the real, this world and the other, and considers this 
cleavage as unconquerable, it is also inclined to regard this 
impasse as a dialectic means of self-expression of the one Universal 
Reality. In short, Shinto urges absolute self-negation on the 
part of the material in order to sublimate the self into the spiritual, 
as it equally does the self-negation on the part of the spiritual to 
find its realization in the material. For, without mutual self¬ 
negation, according to Shinto, on the part of both the spiritual 
and the material, there could not be p>erfect communion, and 
without this latter there could not be the self-perpetuating cycle 
of Life-Universal, which in other words is the ‘All-p)ervading Way 
of God. The Shinto term, Musuhi (Creation, Completion and 
the Controlling Bond between), the spiritual and the material, the 
real and the ideal, the invisible and the visible, etc., Shinto admits 
definitely, but these contradictory phases Shinto regards as mere 
attributes of the Absolute Universal Self which is beyond the 
attributes and is never affected by them. According to Shinto, 
however, these attributes are functional, since it is from them 
that our conception of Time has come into existence. Rather, 
these contradictory attributes are like the two ends of the universal 
pendulum striving incessantly to measure for the humans what 
remains ever immeasurable, ever illimitable. According to Shinto 
mythology Ame-no-mi-naka-nushi (Heaven-centre-ruling Deity) 
is this Absolute Universal Self from whom both Kenkai (visible) 
and Yukai (invisible) worlds have come into existence through 
the activities of the three Deities of Musubi (Principle of Crea¬ 
tion, Completion and the Controlling Bond between). 

The system of Shinto, in my opinion, resembles more the 
system of Hinduism than that of Confucianism or Buddhism 
(which, as I understand it, is but a phase of Hinduism), with but 
one difference. To my mind Hinduism represents a system of 
philosophy which deals more with the 'static* character of Being, 
while Shinto is ever apt to deal with the 'dynamic* character of 
the latter. While Hinduism represents a tendency to offer the 
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widest possible scope of action to the clear and all-piercing intellect 
of its followers and thus force the Absolute Reality m the pure. 
Godlike, etherial behaviour, individual as well as communal, ot 
its foUowers, this insistent care of Shinto for * behaviour as a 
whole has lent to it a syi}thetic character rather than an anal^c 
one. This also is the reason for its being symbolic m nature 
instead of descriptive, intuitional rather than rational. Shinto has 
aU along stuck to its Koto-agesenu (non-raising of words) pnnciple. 
which even today is manifest in the various cultu^ move¬ 
ments of Japan. It is this same 'insistent care for behaviom^ 
and this same preference to the principle of ‘non-raising of words 
that has enabled Shinto all this time to keep its own individu^ty. 
although it could at the same time find itself best expres^d in 
the fine Confucian ethics of social interaction ^ well as m the 
elaborate system of Shinto. It is to be found not in the clew perce^ 
tion of verbal logic but in the self-eloquent behaviounstic logic 
of clear conduct. The most essential point in the whok sj^tem 
of Shinto is that it does not take a partial view of mdividual or 
national life, and, therefore, of ‘salvation’ of the individual and 
of the entire life that is indivisibly related to him. This harmcv 
nious complex of Life including individuals is what we c^ 

‘ Kuni-hito ’ or ' nation-man.’ Contrary to what they do m the 
West, we are never apt to identify mere individuals m the 
nation with the nation as a whole. For us. the nation means a 
harmonius complex of individuals and the given spot where they 
are providentially placed, and therefore, 'salvation’ for us me^s 
the ‘salvation’ of the whole nation instead of ‘salvation of a few 
individuals. Thus Shinto neither sacrifices a few for the whole, 
nor does it neglect the whole, nor the whole for its parts. Instead, 
it aims at the self-perpetuating cycle of the complete whole, 
revolving and evolving, thus safeguarding the h ^ 
harmonious growth of the entire nation-tree. This indivisibihty 
between individuals and nation, it should be noted, is riot of a 
bio-organic nature. Shinto does not admit this kind of view. 
Instead, its nature is likened to that of the relation between a 
microcosm and a macrocosm, and therefore, it is of an^ asfoonomic 
nature. Kuni-hito. which literally means ‘nation-man’, includes. 
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without hurting any, innumerable individual microcosms within 
itself while enjojdng an independent macrocosmic life of its own, 
and the same turns naturally into a microcosm when viewed in 
terms of the world, which, then is supposed to enjoy an independent 
and macrocosmic life. In this way, the astronomical order 
which starts from individual microcosm and exp>anding respect¬ 
ively through family, nation and world macrocosms grows into 
the greatest macrocosm including several worlds, is what Shinto 
means by Kami or God. Therefore, all the lesser macrocosms 
which Kami includes are supposed to enjoy a harmonious exist¬ 
ence in accordance with the ‘Way of God'. Even the smallest 
in^vidual is also considered, according to Shinto, to be a lesser 
microcosm enjoying, under the aegis of the way of ‘Kami' or the 
gr^test macrocosm, a perfect existence. The self-revelation of 
this great w'ay or Kami ' is what is again, according to Shinto, 
the aU-enlightening forces of Intelligence, or the all-harmonking 
forces of Love, or the aU-creative forces of WiU, and the harmoni¬ 
ous interaction of these three is supposed to be the pre-requisite 
for the orderly growth of all things. These three are symbolized 
in Shinto theology by mirror, jewel and sw'ord respectively, which 
latter three are considered to be the most holy regaUa of our 
Tenno (Sovereign Emperor) who is the direct descendant of Ama- 
terasu-Omikani (All-Heaven Shining Great Goddess). They are, 
again, supposed to s)mibolize the dynamic working of the Great 
Way and ^ such they are to be found in the fore-front of every 
Shinto shrine,^ commonly known as Mitsu-tomo-e or the ‘ three 
huge commas . All things that receive enlightenment according 
to the self-revealing process of this all-pervading Great Way are 
believed to be Deities, whether they be individuals, ancestors, 
plants or animals. To Westerners who cannot overcome the 
distinction between 'matter' and 'spirit,' this may seem as merely 
a pnmitive way of worshipping Nature, but in that, I am sure 
they are greatly mistaken. Therefore, Shinto, instead of being 
a kind of pandieism (in that it places theistic value in every 
iog), is a kind of j>ersonal religion which, while ascribing 
^ vine attnbutes to every being, does not fail to admit difference 
in levels, distinctions and individualities. The historical revelation 
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oi Shiuto or the AU-pervading Universal Way is to be seen 
in the great structure of Japan's national lile which reals uf^ 
the stout beams embodied in the principle of -ifcAi meaiung 

■mditfisibnit>- of religion and politics, pnlitica and ^teki and religion 
and economics. ’ In other words, absolute loyalty to Tenno or 
Sovereign EmpciDr, deep feeling of piety towards the parents, 
resiiect ior the ancestors and love for children—these lour concepts 
constitute the main stniciure of the Great Univer^l Way. Self- 
realiaation, according to this Great Universal ay or Shinto, 
to pul it htuOly, the dynamic and cyclic process of muti^ 
interaction of two forces, one of which is represiented by the 
individual or the smallest tukrocosm which through self-negation 
B cunstsuitiy reborn into a greater aud ever greater inacri^m 
represented by family, natinti, the world and Kami respectively, 
and the latter, that U the Other of tlie two forces, also through 
self-negation, reincarnates itself into lesser and lesser mlcrocosnia, 
i.B. the world, nation, family and individuals respectively. Thus, 
the constant interplay of rebirth and reintiamatiott of lesser 
tuicrocosms and greater macrocosms becomes absolutely iiccKsaiy. 
according to Shinto, for the orderly growth and preservation of 
the whole universe. And the principles of * Hojimstn ' or ' the 
absolute oneness of Land and Man' and the ideal of 'Faith 
Intcniational' for which tfic Kippon Cultural Federation stands 
are but mere modernized terms for Shinto philosophy. 


THE TEACHINGS OF HEBREW PROPHETS 
J, A- Joseph 
Bombay 

CKEATEOS' 

In beginning God created tht be^aven and tarth, Th^ 
w*atcfs wrtc created much before, as it is explained in the wnp- 
tures that the spirit of God was hovering on tlie face of the waters, 
though the scriptures have not disclosed when the waters were 
created. 
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The heavcD and earth were created from Fire and Water. 

Ynn must admit that the text teaches that God (as Judge) 
created the heaven and earth. The Lord {the Mcrdful One) 
created the world in mercy, because thaugh at first He intended 
to create the world to be placed under the mJe of airict juitice, 
yet He realised that the wforld could not thus endure and tlicri> 
fore gave precedence to Divine Mercy allying it with Divine 
Justice, It is to this that what is written in Geneiis (.\j. 4 ) ahtides. 

Now God said, " Wf ipiU cttale iBaw." Meek was the Holy 
One—blessed be He—because man is in the likcntiss of Ihe augets 
and they might envy him, Jle took counsel with them (Getfc^ir). 
And when He judges Iht' Kings fie likewise conaults His heavenly 
council, for thus we find in the case of Ahab, 

So Cod consulted His heavenly Council and asked pemiissian 
of them, saying to them, " There are in the Heaven beings after 
My likimEiss ; if there will not be in earth also beings after My 
likeness, there win be envy among the beings that I liave created." 
Although the angels nJld not assist Him in forming the man. and 
although this use of the plural may give the heretics an occasion 
to rebel (j.e, to argue in favour of their own views), yet the verse 
does not refrain from teaching proper conduct and die virtue of 
humbleness, tfiat the greater should consult and take permbidoD 
from the smaUcr. For, had it been ^vritien, i shall make man.'' 
wp co^d then have learnt that He spoke not to His Jiididid 
Coiindl, hut to Himself. And os a refutation of heretics, it is 
written immediately aftcT this veree. ” And God created the man. 
And they shalJ have dominion over the bsb (and ilm beasts)/* 
fhe Scripture places cattle and beasts on a level with liuTnan 
hongs-* that is to S 3 y> it places all alike in the same calegoiy with 
regard tu food, and did not permit Adam to kill any creature and 
eat Its Hesh, but all alike were to eat herbs. But when tlie era 
ot the ! 5 on 5 of Noah began^ lie pennilted them to eat meat, for 
b IS said (Crn.* jx. 3 ), Every morinjj thing that lives should 
be for food for yourselves even os the herbs that 1 permitted to 
the first man.'' 

God had created Adam on the sixth day and given liiiu the 
charge of the ajiimals. 
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Adam had three children, vk. Kain, Abel and Sheth. Kain 
killed Abd, and the descendants nf Kain were dmwned in the 
flood. The descendants of Shclh are all the hmoaiiLty of the world. 

God bad created the world for His Glory ; as Hia najoc is 
bang praised in Heaven, so His name is to be praised on earth. 

The book of So»g of Songs tells us that the Sk^kinah (God) 
dfscended to earth, which b explained in the Zahar Terumn 
thos: — 

We have been told that at the revelation on Mount Sinai, when 
the Torah was in ten words, each word Ijocatne a voic^ 

and every voice was divided into seventy voices, sJl of which 
shone and sparkled beiorc the eyes of all Israel, so that thw saw 
eye to eye the fiplcndoor of His GI015'. as it is written, " And all 
the peorfe saw the voices ” {Esc., xx. iS). Tl.e voice wa^ed 
each indh-idiial Israelite, saying. ■' Wilt thou accept me ah 
the command Implicit in me?” To this the reply came, ” Yes I 
Then the voice circled round hb head once more, asking,^ " Wilt 
Ihnu accept me with all penalties attached to me in Law? And 
again he answered " Vest'’ Tlien the voice tinned and kissed 
him on the mouth, as it b written. " Let him kiss me with 
kisses of bis month." The Israelites have taken an oath to be 
the trustre to receive the Torah, the Ten Commandments on be- 
tmlf of tliemselves and for the World. 

Mao b the patlem of supernal glory. The fact b that the 
Holy One created man in tlus world after the 
supernal Glory above. Tbb snircmal fllray ci^ds i^f into spint 
and soul after soul, until it reach® a region which is call^ 
" Body " and into thb " Body " the spirit from tlie honnt-uo 
of Life enters what b called " AU " for ah the good and all the 
satblacUon and nourishment of the " Body " axe in it. 

ToaAn 15 TilE KAji Of ttoD 

He looked into Hb plan and, although in a sense, Jt 
the plan which brought the palace into being, it is not called by 
its name, but try that of the King. 

The Torah (Law) proclaims, " t was by Him an architect. 
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throQgh me H« cieatcd Uie woridl " For the Torah prccederi 
tbe creation of the world by 2C«o >tars and so. wbcn Ha iwoHxd 
to create the world He looked into the I'orah into e^'ery creath's 
'word, and fasddnned the world cnrrEspondingly. for all the words 
and all the actions ol all the worlds aro contained. 

The Torali (Law) as giv<7i to Moscs, llie Prophet, consists Of 
613 mramandmiaila. which are lie essence of the supenial and 
terrestrial mysteries, and which incitide the essence of the ntasculiuc 
world above, and of the fenunine world below. 

And all these commandments are limbs and mcmbeis in which 
the mj/stiay pf the faith is comprised. 

He who docs not endeavour to enter into the hidden meaning 
of the cORunandments knows not and has not considered the man¬ 
ner in which the membcis of the body are organized in the 
wperual mystery. Altfaangh some limbs and meinbers are more 
important than others, yet a man in whoin even the best of them 
is broken suffers from a disfigurttnent. How much gnatei' a 
dk/jgurement it fa. when even .one of the commandments is 
bnokcsi! Such an act causes, as, it were, a blemfah in a snpemal 
region. 

In this connection if is written, *■ And the Lord God took 
AdM and put him in|n the garden of Eden to till It and 10 keep 
it (Gew., xi. 15). To till ii refers to the upper organs, the 
positive urnimandiiurnts^ aud io keep it tO the 363 lower organs, 
Ihe negative commandmeata. 

Tne former btrlnnes to the category of ” nunemher." while 
the latter belongs to that of " keep." and both are one. 

Blessed is be who is worthy to fulfil them. Through this law 
he fa enabled to possess both the worlds. 

Now God had created humanity according to Himself and 
the Tatah. which explains thus:_ 

Thu Znhar expkius that God has given to humanity' Roimih 
aebaro. vil. 248 hones to humanity, which works acconJirig to 
248 PsXrts of the Law, and shisshff Gido, viz. 365 nerves of th^ 

hu^ body. These two total to 613 comteefa given to the humaii 
body. 
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Wi: have be^n taught frani the Jewish ScriptUiKS that the 

Holy Ont _blesiiird be He—gave 613 coiin5«ls nnlo man in order 

that he might be perfect in attachment lo his Lord, ior the Holy 
King desires only hia good both in this worid and in the ^vorld 
to come, but more especialJy in tht world to come> since whatever 
good the Holy One bestows upon man in this world ia lalten from 
the sum qI good which he is entitled to receive in the world tu 
come. 

Became aa we have been taught, the world to come is, as it 
were, God's posaesaion. 

This is not to say, ol course, that this prB»:nt world is not 
His also, but as it has been said, it is like unto an ante-chamber 
fn conTpaiiann with the hall Itself and the reward of a truly good 
man is taken ttom that w'hich U God's oAvn* 

Tk^ Zokar Waera says ihut, US a result of a proper knowledge 
of God as Creator and Lord, the organs (bones) of the human 
body become the org^ of ±48 positive commandments uf the 
Law, and nmn's life becomes Eometbing complete and harmomouSp 
and the particular individual knowledge of God causes isaJvation 
and blfsiiings to enter into everyone of the 365 fhys of the year 
corresponding to 365 negative ctimmandments. 

The Torah (Lavi^ signifies divine revebUoD, either the fact 
of communion between God and ruaUr or the wisdom so impartetL 

Though thr Tarak was given to Israel, yet Israel was jxpr^ 
tentative of humanity under the oalb taken at Mount Smai^ 

Intercourse between God and man is fundamental and wLth^ 
out it, hiunau life is above the meruJy auLmal alagc. 

Rabbi Akiba (Jewish Saint) once wished to tell bis pupik 
how fihqrt life really is, and that it is only givim to us cn loan 
to use to the best possible advantage. He said, Everything is 
given tn man an pledge, and the net (of death) is cast over the 
living/' 

The shop is opened. The dealer (the Lord of all ihe world) 
gives rredit (for rewards or punishments do not immediately 
follow our actions). Then the ledger is opened, the hand writes, 
and whnsnever wish*?& to borrow comes and burrows. 
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The bailiff (the angds who allot rewards -and puablimcni^^ 
bappiuess and suilcriDgs) go lotmd coaliniiElly evoy day, and 
diimancl payment from eveiy man, whether he be content or nnt. 
ITie judgment h a just judgmeDt^ and evsythlng is pr^iared for 
the hjinquEt of ffeaven. For even a wlck^ has a share bi tlitj 
w^orld to come after rcpenlauce. 

RCPESiTANCE 

(r) Happy Hie man who repents in I he strength of his manhood * 
(z) The end and atui of all wisdom is lepeotanee and good deeds 

(vi’orks). 

{3) As the ocean never freezes, so tlie gai^ of repentance nCT-er 
close. 

(4) So great is the viftuo of repentance that it prolongs a man's 
years 

(5) The teai^ of tme penitence are not shed la vain. 

(h) Even the most rightcfous shall not attain to so high a place 
in heaven as the tndy lef^ntExat. 

(7} One hour employed hi this wwld In ihe exeroise of repent¬ 
ance and good deeds is preferable to a whole life in the world 
to come. 

(8) Repent one day before thy deatli. 

As soon lst 3 .^ separates herself from the Torah (Law), 
the attribute of justice comes fortii to bathe in the blood of Israel. 
Because of tlie neglect of the Torahs said Rabbi Judah [Jewish 
saint), Man's fate depends in the last resort upon repentance 
and prayer, and especially prayer with tears, for there is no gnte 
which tears cannot penetrate. Tlie Jews always pn\y in tlie 
least of taliemade in four vegetable species bulonging to the 
vegetable kingdoms those which we use on the Succolh ftasi 
(tabernade) are designed to remind us of the four elements nf 
nature which work under the dircetjon and approval of the most 
high. 

TIig first species Is the tree known as hadar (the citrcin). Its 
colour is high yellow and resembles 
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The second species is the palm branch (Inhb). a high treei 
growing up straight in the air, whose truit Is sweet and delidous 
to taste^ind tins iuproscnts the second element, air. 

The tliird is the bow of the miMlEp one of the lowliest of 
treesp growing close to the ground. It h cold and dry os earth> 
and fittingly represents the clement earth. 

The fourth is tiie willow of the broot- which grow^ hi ^jct- 
fecdon close beside the w-ater, dropping its brancfie^i Liito the 
streanip and sysiboliiing thus the last clement ^ u/attr. 

The Bible teaches us that for each of these four dements we 
especially thank God. May the Creator of the above four elc* 
rncnlSp who is our Fatlierp help youl 

When the Israelites were coming out of Mtsea llic 

Prophet accepted the gentiles p who were ten times the number of 
the Israelites. God had warned Moses not to accept tht; Ereb 
Hale, but Moses appealed to God saying. The Divine of the 
universe I These are also your children and since they have seen 
your power, and know why should you not aUow^ them to 
join the Israelites, wliom you have created with the alphabet 
'He/ which is mercy. O Merciful Cod." And Moses the 
Prophet was permitted to accept them, which is another instance 
showing that all humanity are considered as Ms children, and 
there should be love, as they are nut brutlLcrs and sisters. In the 
words of Habbi HiHe!, the author of BabyfuRran Talmud —" Love 
thy neighbour as thjrselfp which is the essence o£ Keligion/' 

Evsry faith is a palh fo Cod. and witkoui lou^ 0/ humanily, 
the World wiU to chaos. 

Abraliam the Prophet was the first person who ha^ revealed 
God to all humanity. ** And God brought him forth abroad, and 
saidp Look now toward heaven, and tcU the stars, if thou be 
able to number them : and he said unto him* So shall thy seed 
be/' {Gch., XV. 5). lu Genesis, chapter xvhp we have the 
following:_ 

And I will make my co^^enaiu bcLweeii fue and thee, and 
1 will multiply thee exceedingly. 
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" And Abram fell on his face, and God talked with him 
saying: 

"As for me behold, my covenant is with thee, and thou 
shalt be a father of many nations. 

" Neither shall thy name any more be called Abram, but 
thy name shall be Abraham, for a father of many 
Nations have I made thee. 

" And I will make thee exceeding fruitful, and I will make 

nations of thee, and kings shall come out of thee. 

• 

" And I will establish my covenant between me and thee, 
and thy seed after thee in their generations for an ever¬ 
lasting covenant, to be a God unto thee, and to thy 
seed after thee." 

" And God said unto Abraham, as for Sarai, thy wife, thou 
shalt not call her name Sarai, but Sarah shall her 
name be. 

" And I will bless her and give thee a son also of her yea, 
I will bless her, and she shall be mother of nations and 
kings of people shall be of her." 

In Chapter xiii of Genesis it is said— 

" God told Abraham, for all the land which thou seest, 
to thee, I will give it, and to thy seed for ever. 

" And I will make thy seed as the dust of the earth, so 
that if a man can number the dost of the earth, then 
shall thy seed also be numbered." 

In Chapter xiv is written— 

' And Melchizedek, King of Salem brought forth bread and 
wine and he was the Priest of the most high God. 

" And God blessed Abraham of the most high God, 
possessor of heaven and earth." 

Abraham had two sons, one from Sarah, and one from Hagar, 
the Egyptian woman, viz. Isaac and Ishmael, who are the fathers 
of Jews and Mohammedans respectively. Besides he had another 
four sons from Keturah who were the parents of all castes now 
existing. 
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Isaac had tvvo sobs., vk. Hssatt and Jacob, and th^ir dfs- 
cendanis are the Chrisiians and Jews respectively. 

Now cDiniiig further, Jacob had twidvc children, via, 
Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah. lss--Jchar, Zebuloon, Dan, 
Naphtali, Cad, Asher, Joseph and Benjamin. These are the 
parents of different peoples as shnwn below: — 

(1) Rcubeo: The descendants are the Brahmins of India. 

(a) Si we™: The descendants are scattered in certain parts of 
India. 

{3) Lctft: The descendants are the parents of the Prophets 
Aaron and Mngffi, and of the Pmphetesa RlJriam or Mary. 

(4) Jadak’, The descendants are the tribe which had King 
David, King of Israel and author of the Psaims read by 
both the Jews and the Christians, 

(5) /ssai^Jiar: The descendants are the KasJitniris of India. 

(bj Zebooloont The descendants are in Central Europe. 

(7) Datti The Danes are the descendants, 

(S) Naphtali; The Scotch people are the descendants. 

(9) Gad: Tltiii was the parent uf tile wcU'known Buddhists of 
today, and this is mentioned by a well-known author in 
Japan, proving that the Japanese are the descendants of 
Gad, the son of Jacob our Father. Even they wish one 
another as Mi-gad as mentioned by Cheiro, the late astro¬ 
loger, 

(to) drftcr; Cheiro has afeo proved that the Chinese, the 
followers of the Buddhist religion are all descendants of 
Asher. 

(n) Joseph i He was king in Egypt, aud in the words of Cfaciro 
biH desccjidantii are — 

( 1 ) Man^ikih, who b the father of United States of America e 
(ii) Ephraim h whose descendants today art the British* 

(12) ; He is the fatbei: of the Afghans, who resemble 

Ihfs 
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Th<jS4: who think of the humanity of today, wtU 
discover that all people are brothtjis suid sistere. They should 
Jo\'e one anotltLr and should £ive up aH hairtd. Ulitn the 
Messiah will ccnie. they oil will be gathered from all parts ol thu 
world as ihc diildr^n of Skeik^ the third son of Adam. 


THE RFXIGrON OF THE DEV SAMAJ 
P* V. 

Dasn CalUg^. Ferosepur CUy. Th^ Punjab 
the four tests 

The Deva Dhaima or the religion of the Dev Samai* as dis¬ 
covered and taught by the most worshipful Bbagav^ D<?v Atma, 
Founder of the Dev Samaj^ is the only scieuce-grouuded religion. 
It is so, because of its being based upon the facts and laws of 
Nature, It stands tlie following lour tests or criteria which give 
to any other scientific knowledge the sea] of tnjth: 

{xj That the knowledge in question should relate to any exist- 
ence in Nature w^Mch is eumpo^^d of all matter in its suhtbat and 
grossest forms and all force in all its phases whether lining or 
noji-Hving, visible or uon'^dsible* w^henever and wherever existing 
in space and time. 

{!) That the knowledge in quation should be consiatent with 
the direct knowledge acquired by man by means of bis {i) 
iienae-organs or preltnainary consciausuesses such as sense of sight, 
smeU, hearing, etc., (ii) intellectual powers, (iii) poAvers or consd- 
cHisnesses of:' i " or ego, (iv) lower kind of feelings, uamelyH love 
of money, love of iiexuai enjoyment, etc., (v) %'aiious kinds of 
aesthetic senses, such as sense o£ beauty, sense of musk^ sense of 
order, sense of tidliiess or cleanliness efc*< (vi) various alLniistk feel¬ 
ings based upon justice, (vii} altruistic feelings of reverence, gTitli" 
tude, disinterested service of others etc., fvrli) Drva Sakiis or this 
highest psychic powers, i.e. all-sided or complete Jove of truth, aO- 
sided ot camplete lovu ol goodness, alt-sided or complrtfl ha-trud [er 
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untmUi or falsehood, and cDnit>lett or aJl-sided hatred for «TT>ng 
or evil, 

(3) That the knowledge in qutstion should be in accord with 
the ftmdanicjital prindplea of logical reasnning. Anything which 
is iiicoiisistent with logic is not tnie. 

(4) That the knowledge in question should be in haimony 
with the immutable piocuasesor laws of Nature which are Horking 
in it and bring about changes in oU kingdoms or existence in 
Nature. Anything which is not in harmony with these laws is 

untrue. 

The religion of the Dev Samai amply fulfils the above four 
conditions and stands the test. It is. therefore* the only science- 
grounded Keligion. 

the EJGUT truths A50UT KATVRE 

As the religion of the Dei.' Samaj bcUcvcs in Nature m the 
only true reality, and as man (both his body and $oul) is a part 
of Nature, it is essentia] that be should know some truths about 
Nature, belore he can have correct knowledge about the true 
dhttma* We give here some main and basic principles believed 
by and taught in the Dev Samaj about Natures— 

(a) Conceplion of Nature and its Componf nis, Nature is one 
complete existence or indivisible whole, which, as stated above, 
comprises of all matter and all force. 

There is nothing in Nature that really exists and yet that is 
not made up of matter—gross or fine, and force whether Imng 
or noD-living. In fact, they are the components of Nature and ot 
every existence in it. It therefore ioUows inevitably that we 
cannot know* accept or believe in the existence of anything that 
is not composed of matter and force in any form and which may 
be staff'd to be ou^dc or beyond Nature. Hence, as a matter 
of fact, all such existences as are supposed to be buyond or outside 
Nature are mere delusions. 

(b) £fcmi 7 y of Natitre and its self-existence. The Dev Samaj 
beheves that these two components of everything that tve know 
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of or can think of (i.e. matter and force) only change their forms 
or phases but are never destroyed altogether, i.e. they never 
become totally extinct. Thus the sum-total of all matter and all 
force is always constant, i.e. it has been in the past what it is 
today, and shall always remain the same in the future. Hence 
the whole Nature which is made up of them is eternal or self- 
existing. 

(c) The Mutual Relation of Matter and Force, These two 
eternal components of Nature—matter and force—are so indissolubly 
connected with each other by their inherent nature, that none of 
them has ever been proved to exist quite apart from or indepen¬ 
dent of the other. Matter is never found void of force and force 
is never found apart from some sort of matter. Hence, they 
could never have existed separately before too. And there could 
arise no necessity of their being joined together by any supposed 
supernatural entity. 

Force in nature has the inherent quality of motion and is 
ceaselessly changing the forms of matter and is also changing 
itself by its own motion. These changes in matter and force are 
termed as transformations. 

By ceaseless and eternal action of force upon matter and by 
its own transformation, various forms of non-living and living 
beings have been appearing and disappearing in Nature from 
eternity. This process is going on now and will go on for eternity. 
Nature thus admits of no creator or maker and the Dev Samaj 
believes in no such Creator or Maker. 

(d) Conception of Laws of Nature and their Eternity. While 
the whole Nature is unceasingly changing, every change in its part 
takes place by certain fixed methods, i.e. under certain fixed con¬ 
ditions certain results always follow, or in other words, certain 
causes always produce certain effects. This relation of cause and 
effect is reciprocal and this unalterable sequence of cause and effect 
is an inherent process or method of change in Nature, hence it 
is called a law of Nature. As Nature is eternal, the laws of 
Nature are also eternal. The so-called miracles which are incon¬ 
sistent with the laws of Nature are mere delusions. 
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(t) The UniviUTStd Law of Chettig^ ar Van^tim. The great 
iv» of that govems all living and iwri-tiving hfingsi isi the 

hw of change or ^^ariation. Under this eternal and universal law 
of ctiangCj everything in Nature changes, LOh it does not remain 
<>KactJy the same as regards its form* function and quality. This 
variation may not be perceptible tn us at dmes. when it is very 
slow, but it becoraes pmteptible b course of time when it acetuntt* 
btes. However^ under the unceasing motion oi force unceasing 
diange is beatable whtrlhcr perceptible to onr naked eye or 
not. 

(f) Ewltfiion und Deivalution. The change that makes an 
existence better m its forru. functions or quahties is called the 
higher, upward, progressive or evolutionary devdopaieut of that 
existence. And the change by which any existence degenerates * 
or becomes woise as regards its forms, functions and qualities, is 
called a dov^mward or degenerating one. If tlic btter change con- 
tkiLics ki any existence, it brings about the complete dissolutina of 
that existence as regards its form and qualities. 

The process of evolution m Nature brmgs about a gradual 
change towards betterment in its various parted and thus from 
the diffiised and disorganized substance—matter and forcf*—called 
nebula p organized worlds am evolved as has becni the case with our 
solar and from non-living or morganic forces, organic 

living forces of different kinds are evolved piTMlncin| thereby 
inniimwrahig living existences of various kinds in the vegetablep 
animal and human kingdoms. 

(g) Tht- oppasits camequences of ovduiion and devcMion. 
The cvolutiuiiar)' process in Nature leads to more and more of higher 
harmony or adiustment in rais-adjusted mutual ndations of the 
non-living and living worlds or beings that arc capable of chan^ 
for the bettcTp thus bringing about the highest good for all. This 
evolution, however, is not Ui a straight line. 

The proctvji of devolution or degeneration in Nature leacl^ to 
the reverse results* i.e. it brings about b the nondiviug and living 
betngi tliat become incapable of upward or higher change their 
gradual degtadation or degeneratiaii and ultimately obtlteratta 
them out of existence as cntitica. 
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(h) Han is subject to evolution and d^oti^tion. Man 
being a part oi Nature Is closely related to Ha oilier part? and is 
aJway's surTouEidef] by them. The parts ot Nature ^Mch surround 
or affect man or any sub^buiuEik existence cnnstitTite his or its 
cDviioumecits. No man or sub-human existence can be inunune: 
from the effects or influences of Ihe enviranments. Those environ¬ 
ments Whicli bring about a change for the better in the body or 
soul of man are caJJed Lis favmjniijle enviranments, and those 
wLieh influence him to change for the worse in body or sou] or 
both are enUed his unfavourable environments. Hence, the more 
a man is fit to adapt himself to the influence of Ills favourable 
environments and to r^st the influences of unfavourable environ' 
meats, the bettCT, the more powerful, the mure beanUM and the 
more useful he becomes thereby. Re^^erse b the ease when he is 
not able to adapt himsell to the favouralile EnviTOTiments and is 
unfit to resist the influences of the tmfavourable cnvironiDcots. 
for, in that case he bocomea wor^, w^eakerj more ugly* more 
harmful and more niisadjustedl than before and thereby gets 
deteriur^ted or degraded. 

These are the eight truths about Nature on which tiie teach- 
ings of Deva Dharma are based. The qu^lion rnay be asked 
that if the Deva Dhanna has no place for any supematuml being, 
what doe& it then deal with? The Deva Dharma deals with the 
science of the soul or life-force of mm. It teaches four great truths 
witli regard to the soul* 

FOUR GWKAT TRUTHS ABOUT SOUL 

Ik is sou/? The soul of man is an organized life-force 

in Nature which has the property of building man's living material 
body for Its habitadun and use- and without which his Lving 
body could not be produced or inaiiitainefl. This organ ij^ed life- 
fora is the real self or scud of man. It constitutes the most essen¬ 
tial part iu the being of man. TLL=i organized life^foKC or soul not 
only builds but proaoves and moves its body and keep!g it living* 
This ojgamz^ life^force or soul of man is therefore not the effect 
buL the true cause of man's living body. 

This soul of man along with his nrgaru^ed living body bas 
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evolved in miUioas oi yv*™ tr*>m the non-living force 
and non-livitig matter of Natuic. The individurf human soul 
beg^s its career for die first time in (he of a woman, after 

her o%tim ia |jeiictratcd by man's sperm under certain conditions- 
'fhis new life-fOTM is the infant souli whicli commences the work 
Ilf building or ctiiistnicting its living human body from (he mteiial 
it geta from the mother’s blood. When it oonttiS out of the wnmb 
safe and smmd, it continues the work of developing its body 
inclnding its brain- It also develops its emotional and mental 
powers and in time becomes conscious of its own individual being 
nr entity. 

’2. ffJiJiian Ts>ith iis body itt this warid and hereafier. 

Since foTce cuid m:ititLr are never found E|ii]te apart from each oilier 
in nature, the organized li/e-powcr or 5 oal of man has a very 
close and intimate ccmnection with its bodily orgaiiisTn+ Jojii 
ibe human body dies when thf^ soul leaves it off. so the soul of 
man is not ouly unable to Icel, to think or to do anything without 
any organized living body,—^gross of fine—but it loses ils tndivi- 
dualit}' altogether and becomes extinct, if it fails to build or have 
any n-rgani7.ed body. 

The soul is enabled to bnild its body by its cDnstiuctive 
power which k by far the tdost important of all its powers as 
when it loses this power, it totally los&i its Individuality, This 
constmetive power of the soul guts weaker by its slavery to several 
pk-asures or harmful actions and grows stronger by unselfish 
service to othera. This constmetive power on becoming sufficiently 
strong begins to make relatively lighter or more reStted cells from 
the grass liiing ciifljt which it makes daily for the upkeep of its 
earthly living body. At tbc death of this earthly body, if no 
mishap occurs, the soul of man. out of the refined cells drawa 
from its earthly body, forms, by means of its constmeUve power* 
a new but subdc living body of nearly the same type and shape* 
and begins its conscious life as before. This subtle-bodied flonl 
remains nn or near this earth, if its new body is too deiise or 
gross to reach and live in tlie refined earth called Pamlokar Such 
earth'bmmd subtle bcMilied souk are those who lead ^very sinful 
lives on this earth. Hence, they remain vety miserable and if no 
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belter dmnge takes j^ce in liieir lives, they go on losing their 
constructive power and after sufiering a Jot of miseries, become 
extinct as separate entities. On the oilier hand, the soul of a 
tnan who Uves a lile of other-uiiorldlineas, builds a better or more 
refined subtle body, and is thus able to go and Jive in any region 
of the subtle earth or Paraloka, for which he lias dcwloped Ida 
fitness. Thus the higher the condition of man's soul, the higher 
is the region it attains in the Paralaka after the death of its 
iTirthly body. 

3* 2'/ie origin of sin and suffering. Everj^ hum^ SOtil 

becomes discard and degraded when it goes against the cosmic 
law of evoludoQ or bettennent. Bdng a part of nature man’s 
soul is closely related to other parts of Nature—human and sub- 
huniau. Hence, if moved by its liighur fedings, it thinks. letJs 
and acts in such a way as to contribute towards the bettcimcnt 
of these parts, and ft thus fulfils the law of evolution, and evolves 
thereby in its own oonstitotioD, and develops its constniclive power. 
On the contrary, if it proves undniy harmful to them, it goes 
counter to the law of evolution and suffers various kinds of woeful 
cousecjuenccs in relation to itself and produces similar cuusetiueiu.^'s 
in rdatiun to others. 

Various kinds of feelings which dcgiadu the soul of man and 
lead him to wrung, evil and luumful thoughts and actions in 
rdaiion to his own being and in relation to oUiets, have their 
basis in the gratification of his ^■arious low pleasures. For 
instance:— 

I* The bodily pleasure'gjving low love of taste, tntOKlcation. 
sloth and lust. 

i. The egoistic pleasure-giving low love of fame, boaour 
and power, praise and selfishness. 

3- Low pleasure-giving love of oSspring or children. 

4. Low pleasure-giving love of acquisitions, muner', prO' 
perty, etc. 

5. Low pleasure-giii-uig Jove of traditions, companions, 
habits, eiE. 
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6. Low pleasure-giving love of himsd, or unnecessarily 
te as ing, annoying or troubling other animals or men. 

7. Low pleasure-giving love of false or blind faith. 

8. Low pleasure-giving hate of various kinds such as 
jealousy, vindictiveness and revenge, and religious, communal or 
racial prejudice. 

These are all called low loves and low hates because slavery 
to them makes the soul diseased and degraded. 

This slavery further produces such woeful consequences for 
man as the following: — 

(i) He becomes hard-hearted and thus becomes imable to see 
the truths regarding his soul-life; (ii) he gets perverted in vision 
to such an extent that he considers evil life as good and good life 
as evil, the enemy of his being as friend and the friend of his being 
as his enemy, the false religious beliefs as true and the true 
religious faith as false, etc.; (iii) he loses whatever capacity he 
has for getting true freedom from low loves and low hates and 
for higher evolution in altruistic forces of soul; and (iv) he destroys 
his constructive power altogether. Besides this he undergoes 
various kinds of pains, afflictions, griefs and losses both of body 
and mind in this world and the world hereafter . 

4. The supreme goal of man is true salvation and true 
evolution in higher life. Hence the true goal of man wishing 
to preserve and evolve his life is not the attainment of pleasure 
or happiness here or hereafter, but to get (i) true knowledge 
and consciousness about the organism of his soul, its diseases, 
their true causes, and true salvation therefrom, and its true 
evolution in higher life ; and (ii) true higher or life-promoting 
environments which may help him to obtain true salvation from 
his soul-degrading diseases and their causes, and true soul- 
evolution in higher or altruistic feelings of forces of soul. 

The true salvation of man lies in the attainment of real free¬ 
dom by him from (i) all his false, wrong, evil and sinful thoughts 
beliefs and acts prompted by his pleasure-affording low loves and 
low hates, and all his slavery to such loves and hates themselves ; 
and (ii) all his previous soul-impurities accumulated in his soul 
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by such evil thoughts and acts through proper retribution. 
The true evolution of man's soul lies in the grovsth and evolution 
in it of the higher or altruistic powers which lead him to the 
unselfish service for the betterment of other existences of Nature. 

According to the immutable laws of Nature a fit soul, in so 
far as he possesses the real capacity, can get such true salvation 
and such true evolution in higher soul-life when he is able to 
get the true essential things, i.e. 

(a) The highest psychic light (deva jyotis) that can enlighten 
him as regards the reaUy harmful and horrible nature and conse¬ 
quences of his wrong and evil thoughts and acts and of his low 
loves and low hates which produce them, the true nature of soul- 
orgamsm, its diseases and the true way of getting freedom there¬ 
from as well as the true beauty and the blessedness of the higher 
or the altruistic jxiw^ers that constitute it and the true way for 
attainment of and evolution in them. 

(b) The highest psychic power {deva tejas) w’hich can create 
in him true repulsion and pain for his wTong and evil thoughts 
and acts and his slavery to low loves and low hates instead of his 
previous attraction for them, evolve all those altruistic feelings 
and higher loves that he lacks for the upbuilding of true higher 
life of his soul. 

l^is unique highest psychic light and this unique highest 
psychic power have developed in Bhagavan Dev Atma, the most 
worshipful founder of the Dev Samaj, teacher and highest embodi¬ 
ment of Deva Dharma, as a result of the evolution in his soul, 
of those unique psychic jxiwers which he inherited in their germ 
state in the process of evolution. These unique psychic jxiwers 

(^) The complete or all-sided love for all that is true in all 
relations, (b) the complete or all-sided hatred for aU kinds of 
falsehoods and untruth in aU relations, (c) the complete and all- 
sided love for all that is good and beneficial in all relations and 
(d) the complete and all-sided hatred for aU that is wrong, evil 
or unjust in all relations. By the evolution of these highest 
psychic powers Bhagavan Dev Atma has become a spiritual 
sun for the whole human world, emitting the above kind of unique 
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psv-chic light and unique psychic pcwer. % the evoUititiii ol 
thtse unique psychic powers he has risen to be the teacher of the 
one true science-groiuided religion for all rnankiiid and is the com¬ 
plete and all-aided benefactor of human life and sub-human worlds 
as » evident fmni the unique hiatolj' of hLs evolution and the 
unique achievements of hLs KIc given in details in his own various 
publications. 

the UNicut AcnrEVEMEjrrs 

The Dev Samaj was cstablialied in Febmaf)', 1887 by 
Bhagavan Dev Atma for being serviceable in biS unique mission 
of giving true freedom here on this earth to all fit souls not only 
from their false faiths, false rituals, evil habits, sins and crimes, 
but from the ^veiy of ail low loves and bw hates which am 
the root cause of them ail. and to develop in thuin here on this 
earth higher and altruistic feelings w as to make them really 
useful and scrviccabb in all tbeir relations : in the fulfilment of 
this grand mission lies the highest good of the human and 
Sub-human kingdoms. Hence beforu the Dev Samaj admits 
anyone to its membership, even of the lowest grades, it enables hhn 
to give up and mfrain from the eight specified sins regarding 
which ht! takes the following pledges ^ — 

1. i shah not take myself or ^ve. or cause to be given to 
others any intoxicant, sorb as wine, opium, bhang, tobacco, 
choras-t thandit. cocaine, etc. except on medical grounds. 

2. 1 shah not eat tnj’self or give, or cause to be given to 
others for eating flesh or eggs or anything made of them. 

3. I shall not gamble, or be helpful to others In such an act, 
1 shall not steal amdhing of others, or help others tu 

committing theft. 

5. I shall not take bribe in the performance of my hgitlmate 
duties to atheni. 

e. I shall not withhold any money nr any other thing 
entrusted to me as deposit ; I shall not suppress payment of any 
duD&llDh proim&ccl by me towards a btncficcTit caus^. w>t wi - 
hold onj^hjng or debt horrow'ed by me from any body, when I 
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am able to pay or return it ; I shall not suppress pa3mient of the 
price of anj^thing purchased by me. 

7 - I shall not commit adultery, or help others in doing so. 
or remarry in the life-time of my wife or husband. 

8 . I shall not knowingly kill any sentient being without any 
proper reason for doing so. i.e. when one is obUged to use the 
right of defence of himself or his relations, or property, etc. 

Hundreds of persons are thus being rescued from these sins. 
There are hundreds of cases which have happened so far and 
are happening now. in which the sinners have made amends for 
their past wrongs. Those who had obtained money, property or 
any other thing by dishonest means have not only confessed their 
guilt to the wronged persons, but have returned thousands of 
rupees to them with penitent hearts. In several cases, even after 
the death of the wronged persons, they have paid the amount 
to their heirs. In cases, where the trace of the wronged persons 
could not be found, the ill-gotton money has been given to some 
charitable cause for the welfare of the soul of the wronged person. 
In sorne cases, the sons have paid the dishonestly gained moneys 
of their departed fathers or even fathers-in-law. 

Again, some w-ho had been guilty of sexual misconduct or 
had mflicted any bodily injury on others or had wounded the 
hearts of others and created various kinds of misery for others by 
them wrong acts, have felt repentance for such misdeeds and made 
due reparations in one way or another. 

Further, some men who had done great wrong to the animal 
world by killing animals for the pleasure of sport or for eating 
them flesh, after repenting these wrong acts, have made reparation 
by serving their kind in different ways. 

The most wonderful of all changes that is being wrought in 
e e of scores of fit persons is that thev are beginning to realize 
the life of selfishness as an ugly life and the life of unselfish service 
^ the positively useful life. Hence, many persons in the Dev 

amaj are devoting part of their time or the whole of their life 
in the service of others. 
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UNIQUE DISCIPLINES (SADHANAS) 

With a view to enlightening fit souls as to their (a) different 
kinds of duties and (b) wrong feelings and acts in various relations 
on the basis of the higher feelings of other-worldliness, the Dev 
Atma has given numerous commandments in detail in all these 
relations in part IV of his monumental work, the Deva Sdstra. 
The whole year is divided into sixteen periods, and each period 
is set apart for the special observance of religious exercises in one 
or the other of the following relations of in order to be more and 
more serviceable and less and less harmful in them: — 

In relation to human world : In relation to—(i) parents and 
children, (2) brothers and sisters, (3) husband and wife, (4) master 
and servant, (5) the Dev Samaj, (6) one's country, (7) one's own 
tribe or lineage, (8) one's own being, (9) one’s own nation or race, 
(10) the departed ones, (ii) the fellow members of the Dev Samaj, 
(12) humanity at large, and (13) Bhagavan Dev Atma. 

In relation to sub-human worlds: In relation to—(i) the 
animal world, (2) the vegetable world, (3) the inanimate objects 
or non-living world. 

By performance of these religious exercises, an attempt is 
made to lead man, as far as he is capable, towards the grand ideal 
of Harmony on the basis of higher feelings, with the higher or 
evolutionary course of Nature, which the Dev Atma has disclosed 
to the world, and which he had realized in his own unique soul. 

Thus by developing a feeling or sense of regularity, method, 
sincerity, exactness, responsibility and devotion to duty, faith¬ 
fulness for higher principles of life, toleration and respect for the 
rights of others, forbearance, courage, self-respect, self-help, self- 
confidence, self-restraint, discipline etc., higher character is being 
built and thereby a new era of higher peace and concord is being 
evolved between good parents and good children, good husbands 
and good wives, good brothers and good sisters, good masters 
and good servants, good citizens and true patriots, and well- 
wishers of all human and other living and non-living beings. 

The whole world, which is at present on the verge of a very 
dreadful war even in this civilized age among the most enlightened 
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and advanced nations, and especially our mother country, are 
very pathetically crying for the advent of such renovating and 
regenerating true Dharma and we are sure that, in course of time, 
its cause is bound to be taken up by all sensible and good men 
and women. 


THEOSOPHY OR BRAHMAVIDYA 

Prof. Tulsidas Kar 
Theosophical Society, Calcutta 

The name ‘ Theosophy ' is derived from the Greek term 
Theosophia which literally means Brahmavidyd or Divine Wisdom. 
This Divine Wisdom is all-inclusive and is the source of all know¬ 
ledge, and the epithet Sarvavidya-pratishtha (container of all 
‘wisdom), used in the Mundaka Upanishad (I. i. i) is very signi¬ 
ficant. It includes'the ordinary knowledge of phenomena, apard- 
vidya (lower knowledge) and Paravidyd (higher knowledge) 
which is attained by the mystic realization of the Ultimate 
Principle. 

All that we find embodied in sciences, philosophies, histories, 
grammar, mathematics, the Vedas, Puranas etc., constitute the 
apard or lesser knowledge, while the Pard or higher knowledge 
is attained subjectively by deep meditation (sarnddhi) as a direct 
realization by mystics {Ibid., I. i. 4, 5). 

Again, in the Chhdndogya Upanishad (vii. i. 2) w^e find that 
Narada enumerated the subjects studied by him when he approach¬ 
ed Maharshi Sanatkumara for direction to attain Pardvidyd. This 
list includes all the subjects that we know or can think of, which 
then constitute apardvidyd. This Theosophy or Brahmavidyd 
is eternal, absolute and ancient and is maintained by a hierarchy 
of adepts. But it is to be proclaimed and re-proclaimed in 
different ages in different languages to suit the mentality of the 
people. Theosophy is thus the ancient Brahmavidyd re-proclaimed 
in a modem way and in a modem language. It is the old wine 
in a new bottle. 
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The necessity for re-proclamation has arisen from the condi¬ 
tions that have been existing for some time amongst the different 
nations and the faiths of the modem world. The followers of 
any particular creed and culture among the different creeds and 
cultures now existing, have been emphatically asserting that their 
religion is the only true one, while all other religions are false. 
Thus religion has now become the cause of separation and quarrel 
instead of co-operation and friendship between man and man and 
nation and nation, and it is no longer the binding principle but 
a separating factor. Some students of Compairative Mythology 
say that these religions have all evolved with the evolution and 
growth of mentality and the development of man as an organism, 
and they classify religions into three groups, viz. (i) those arising 
out of fear, (2) those arising from the social sense, and (3) those 
arising from the religious sense in man. (i) When men were in 
their primitive mental condition and could not attribute any 
cause to the catastrophic natural changes to which they were, 
subjected or to the sudden appearance of epidemic diseases, they 
thought them to be due to the existence of some superhuman 
beings of great power and capacity. They began to worship them 
in a form of ceremonials and rituals in order that their wxath 
might be appeased, and these rituals formed their religion. (2) With 
the growth of social feeling amongst them they appreciated more 
and more the love, guidance and protection that they received 
from their fathers and leaders, and they attributed these qualifica¬ 
tions anthropomorphically to their God and worshipped Him as a 
comforter in sorrow, as one granting boons and as preserver of 
the souls of the dead. These two types of religions are anthropo¬ 
morphic in character. (3) Then there is the third type developed 
from the true inner religious feeling. This view of the evolution 
of religions is not supported by the history of religion and culture. 

We find that at the back of every religion and culture develop¬ 
ed in and through a nation, there is a great being, a prophet or 
sage or seer. It is he who has given the special type of culture 
and special aspect of religion suited to the nation and to the age. 
Religion was in its pure state when it was given by the seer, but 
it had a gradual degradation or involution in the hands of the 
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followers of the second, third or fourth generation who were not 
necessarily seers themselves and for whom the original principles 
in the religion became articles of faith and not a part of their 
being. These disciples imposed on the religion their own minds, 
and many customs and habits developed in the nation were 
imposed upon the religion forming as if a crust on it. For instance 
" Love thy neighbour " is an article of faith for an ordinary 
person, but for a seer it is a part of his being, for he feels his 
umty with his neighbour. So the religion loses its pristine purity, 
and a crust of tradition, superstition and meaningless customs 
and habits is formed. The prophets who founded these religions 
gave the esoteric part or the mystic discipline to a select few, but 
an exoteric cult of rituals and ceremonials to common people. 
This mysticism in these religions is lost in many cases as also the 
inner meaning of the symbols and ceremonies. We know there 
were mj^tic practices in the oracles in Greece, lesser mysteries 
• and greater mysteries in Egypt, and also mysteries amongst the 
early Christians. These are mostly lost or their meaning forgotten 
generally. A few there are even now in every religion, who follow 
the path of mysticism—some the mysticism of grace, some the 
mysticism of love and so on, and there is perfect understanding 
between the mystics belonging to the different religions. 

Due to these outer differences the foUowers of every religion 
think that there is truth in their religion only; and some of these 
followers, quite in good faith and in order to spread the truth in 
that religion for the benefit of others, begin to imjx)se their own 
ideas and ideals on them. Thus has arisen the missionary spirit 
quite in conformity with the human psychological laws which, 
with added dogmatism and oppression, has given rise to what we 
may call aggressive sectarianism. It is this aggressive sectarianism 
that is harmful and is the cause of religious antagonism. The 
qualities emphasized, for example, duty, purity, beauty, righteous¬ 
ness, love, sacrifice and so on, are certainly not antagonistic but 
positively complementary. They must all be developed fully for 
the final spiritual elevation of a p>erson. The religion that wall 
most helpful for a particular nation or a particular individual 
is what is required for that individual or nation to take the next 
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step in the course of spiritual elevation. Universal religion is, 
therefore, an impossibility. 

After studying the existing religions and also by comparing 
them with the tenets of old ones as obtained from manuscripts 
discovered in Egypt, India and America, students of com¬ 
parative mythology have observed a similarity in the essen¬ 
tials of all different religions, but due to their bias they 
ascribed thi^ similarity to all religions being bom out of the 
ignorance of men. This view is not supported by students 
of comparative religion and is evidently untenable, for only 
results derived by knowledge will agree with one another and not 
those obtained from ignorance. Thus has been shown not only 
the essential unity of the religions but, if I may say so, their 
common origin which is the hierarchy of adepts or just men made 
perfect. Theosophy embodies all these essential fimdamentals of 
all religions and is therefore Religion, but not a religion. 

Mankind throughout all these ages has sought to understand 
itself and to imderstand Nature and by its attempt, developed 
science, philosophy and religion for realizing the Truth. Science 
starts with its observation of phenomena by the senses and wants 
to find the causes of these phenomena, then the second set of 
causes of which the first set are effects, then to a smaller number 
of causes and so on. The aim is to get at the ultimate cause, the 
cause of all causes or the causeless cause. Philosophy in a similar 
way, by correlating the results of different sciences, wants to arrive 
at the understanding by which the apparent diversity of phenomena 
can be explained from a central unity. The mystic on the other 
hand raises his consciousness by a special discipline step by step, 
he directly experiences the Reality by temperamentally reacting 
to it. These different branches of knowledge pursued by different 
sets of people develop)ed more or less independently, and in their 
exclusiveness each ignored the possibility of attaining truth by 
other ways. But science could catch the popular imagination by 
the glamour of its great achievements and predominated over others 
in popular mind, and scientific materialism was affecting the 
thought of the West as well as of the East. This influence was 
at its highest point during the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
26 
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when Theosophy was re-proc]iiJDied ^yntlips^idng science, philo¬ 
sophy and religion H showing their reiathe positions and InnctiDns 
and the inter-relatiou between them. It show's that science must 
escplain phenomena uith reference to consclon^ess and b|e, pst 
the rdlgiou^ and philosophical teachings must have their support 
in scientific corrobomtioDs. Theosophy Is not only a Byuthesi^ of 
all religinfw, but a synthesis of science, philosophy and religioiL. 

Thus Theosophy corner as a peacemaker between different 
religions as also between lelJgioD, philosophy and Hcicnct*. It 
emphafit 203 tlie fact tliat Religion is the everlastirig search d the 
human spirit tor the Divine and the religions are the differeik' 
methexfa adopted for that search. The essential fimdarecntaL of 
rdigioiis that conatiinti: Theosophy may be summarized as loEow's' 

[i) There h One Eternal. Absolute- Infinite Existence- 
One Ihat \s Incognizable. 

(a] From that One existence proceeds the God„ the Creator 
of a Universe, moidfcstiiig HiiriseU as Trinily- 

(3) The whole universe is in God. 

(4) Man b eternal and b a fragment of the Divinei a epaA 

from the divine fiame. 

(5) Man evnh'Es gradually developing ihe powers latent in 

him. Tliis evolution b contiulied by the laws ol 
karma (law of cause and eff^t) and re-ineamation. 

From {2) and (3) follow? the Principle of Immanence of God. 
\ p>rily all this is Brahman. This is not Panthcbnij for Braliman 
is not tiimpty all this. He is ah dns and much merer Having 
permeated Ihe Universe with a tragmciiL of Himself He remains 
as b slated in the OlM. God k both Inuiument and Transcendent. 
Frum (4) we find that man is unborn and eieruaL He b not 
destroyed when the body dies. 

Linked with the above principles k that of the soUdatity of 
ah living bdngs. There is only one Kfr and one consciousness and 
tfiai is UiB Life and ConsciousneEs of the Brahman or Gnd. Ah 
living beings are rooted in that one life- This k the bafds of the 
principle of Universal Brotherh[X>d irotn which is derived the first 
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object of the Theosophical Society. Just as the Immanence of 
God is the basis of all religions, so the solidarity of man is that 
of morality. 

Theosophy as an outcome of the study of the evolution of 
forms or bodies and of life and consciousness working in and 
through these vehicles, offers a consistent system of philosophy 
of life. In so doing, it has utilized the results so far obtained by 
different sciences and those of new psychology as well ^ of occult 
investigation by great Yogins. It explains the formation of the 
seven planes of nature or Prafenti—Physical. Astral. Mental. 
Buddhic. Atmic, Anupddaka and Adi. Man is a fragment of the 
Divine with all divine powers latent in him and is sown mto the 
field of Nature in order that by evolution he may develop th^ 
powers. The spirit comes down from plane to plane involving 
into grosser and grosser matter till it reaches the mineral kingdom. 
Here is the turning point, and it then rises higher and higher 
through the vegetable and animal kingdoms into the human stage. 
While entering into the human stage he receives a fresh outpour 
of divine influence. Here, therefore, is a discontinuity. 1 ^e 
human brain and soul are not developed as a result of evolution 
from the ape brain and soul. This has been supported by many 
biologists. Prof. Mac Bride in his Evolution says that there is 
probably a fresh outburst of divine creative power in creating 
man. Hence man, not other animals, is made in the image of God. 
Man thus possesses two souls—one animal soul (bhutdtman) and 
the other the human soul (jivdtman). At first man, following the 
“ outgoing ” path, grows by grasping and absorbing. He will then 
follow the path of renunciation and evolve by love and sacrifice. 
The Divine in man wiU overpower the brute in him, and expressing 
his latent powers he will rise to the level of God. Theosophy 
shows the past, the present and the destiny of man, and that every 
man is a god in the becoming. It shows that there is a plan of 
God working itself out through the mineral, vegetable, animal and 
human kingdoms, and that this plan is evolution. Finally as a 
result of long evolution man will ultimately attain God by himself 
becoming God. It is also definitely indicated that by following the 
disciplines given in the esoteric parts of different religions, man 
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cm attiiiii Lhe in a mnch shorter time. Theosophy thm nffeis 
tw a definite hope. 

The Theosophical Sodefy was Jonned in NovembtT 1S75 h 
the City of New York by Madame H. P, Bla\:atskj'. a Russian 
lady dI anstocratic family and Col Henry Steel Olcott. an 
American Ja^^ye^ and army man* Its original object was to study 
the Eastern Yoga ^stcin and other systems of philosophy. After 
about tT^io yeAiK it changed its Hoadquartm to India and il is 
now located at Adyar, Madras* Its objects are:_ 

(1) To form a nudms of the Umversal Brotherhood of 
Humanity, without distinction of race* creed, sex, caste or ooIotit. 

fa) To encourage the study of Comparaiive Religion, Philo- 
5 ophy and Science* 

(3) To investigate nnexplained laws of Nature and the poweis 
lalctit in man. 

It is now a world-wide inlemational organisation with branches 
in forty-eight countries of the world. It is fundamentally a 
Brotherhood moiiremcnl. The Society has not made the acceptance 
of Theosophy a conditioa of its membership. There is no definite 
set of tenets or dogmas to be accepted by its miTrnbt^r?. Persons 
belonging to all faiths or to none, included in its mcoibctsltip, 
retain their awn Teligious and zire free to express their special 
views from tlie Theosopbical platform, but only in such a way 
as not to w'ound the relSgiotis feelings of others. They enjoy 
perfect freedom of thopght and axe expixited to allow' the same 
freedom to others. A Hindu remaining a Hindu in outer garb 
and inner belief can join the Society. The only r-Ksinclinn put on 
him is that he is not to call the followers of other faiths in or 
ontside the Society mteckhas^ A Mushm member retaining his 
owTi individuality will say his own prayer in the Thccwnpldcal 
Hall, but he is not to thikk ilie follnwers of other faiths 
Similarly a ChxisliBXi member will be expected only to be tolerant 
to other faiths and not to call the followers of other faiths pagans 
or heathens. Members of Oie Tbeosophical Scxdcty are not bound 
to subscribe to the liew’s of smy peman. however exalted his posi- 
tion in the Society may be: members bEdonging to different 
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T,vheii tintcring the Society, do not 1e:ive any partion of their 
positive faith or any of thcdr pccuUaiities^ but they are to leave 
nut all aggressive sectarianisiii, and they may remalD attached to 
any teacher nr sdiuol of thought they choose either inside nr 
outside the Society. The common element in them h the truth- 
seeking spirit. They are all truth-seekers and are pilipims travel¬ 
ling towards the same goulp although differenlly. Tht: motto ot 
the Society is—There U no ttdiglon higher than truth/" If any 
jKijyojj foUowing any particular creed maintains in ^\t>td and deed 
a friendly and brotherly atritude to the followers of other creeds 1 
he ia a ThcoiioptList whether his name appears in tho regfeter of 
the Society or not* There are otliur brotherhood organizations in 
the world, but 1 know of none in which no personality h held up 
to be accepted as a teacher or nn chmige k to be made in inner 
princTple^ and outer garb. 

The one article of belief that is to be cnmpulfioriiy accepted 
by member of this Sneiety is thu doctrme of Universal Bn> 
thiirhood. Tlik has been taught by all prophets and is behind dl 
religions, but this principle* althoii^ the most vital for the spiritual 
elevation, is observed more by its breach. By coming into the 
Society and practising this principle^ a Hindu will be a better 
Hindu^ a Musliiii a better Muslimp and a Christian a truer Christian. 
The Theosophical Society stands for co-operation, fellow-feeling 
and amity l>elwi5cn man and man and nation and nation and it 
stands for the fraternity of faitlis. This certainly k a true 
spiritual outlook, for spirit k one while matter is divenii:. 

I ROW Eondndu by reciting the universal prayer of die Th^ 
aophists:— 

** 0 Hidden Life vibrant in every stomp 
O Hidden Light shining in every creature, 

0 Hidden Love embracing all in oneness. 

Msy each who feels himself as one with Thee 
Kiio\y he is therefore one with every other/' 

Peace 1 Peace [! Peace 111 
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THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST 

Rev. J. J. m. Nichols-Roy, b.a., m.l.c. 

Ex-Minister, Assam Government, Shillong 

I shaU speak on “ The Spirit of Christ," dwelling on the 
phas^ thereof which relate to the transformation of man's moral 
condition from sin to righteousness. It is important that man 
should get Christ's spirit in order to get eternal peace and joy with 
God or ^vation or eternal life. Christ says: "It is the spirit that 
giveth life, the flesh profiteth nothing " (John, vi. 63). He also 
said: The hour cometh and now is when the true worshippers 

shaU worship the Father in spirit and in truth: for such doth the 
Father seek to be his worshippers " (John, iv. 23). Outward 
religious forms and ceremonies have no value unless the spirit 
inside is transformed to be in tune with the divine spirit. Forms 
are temporary and will disappear, but the spirit will remain 
forever. Therefore, it is important that we should know what 
spirit we should have in our relation with our fellowmen and with 
G^. Christ's spirit is the perfect ideal. So I shall speak on 
this with regard only to the following six points:_ 

The Spirit of Christ is — 

(1) The Spirit of Truth, 

(2) The Spirit of Righteousness, 

(3) The Spirit of Purity and Holiness, 

(4) The Spirit of Justice, 

(5) The Spirit of perfect Divine Love, and 

(6) The Omnipresent Spirit, p)ervading everyw’here. 

Now I come to the first point_ 

THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH 

In this connection I shall speak on (i) his claim that he is 
The Truth, and (ii) his teaching about speaking the truth. 

(i) Christ says " I am the Truth."' 

Christ about himself. " I am the Truth, The Way 
and The Life ” (John, xiv. 6). In him all moral truths are 
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personified. Men are, today, looking for Truth. Many have 
declared that they want the truth and nothing but the truth. What, 
then, is truth} This is a great question and is answered in various 
ways, by different thinkers. The materialistic,—^the idealistic, and 
the rational philosophers have their own answers to this question. 

A materialist, who says that thoughts are the processes of 
matter, may define truth as “expressive of the properties and 
relations of material things and human beings." Such a definition 
of truth has nothing to do with the moral sense in man. Such a 
knowledge does not benefit him morally. Though he may have 
a knowledge of things outside himself and of a lower order than 
himself, yet there is a feeling of w'ant in him for knowledge of 
what is higher than himself. 

An idealist denies the existence of matter apart from ideas or 
mental ideas. He may say that all that we see and know about 
matter is illusion. These different philosophers may define truth 
in their own w'ay. 

A rational thinker takes the facts as they are. He cannot 
deny the existence of matter, neither can he deny the existence 
of a spiritual something inside him that does the thinking. He 
realizes that there is an Ego, a spiritual reality that is quite different 
from the material body which is called a “Spiritual man," “Soul", 
or “ Spirit." Hence the rational thinker recognizes the different 
truths in different spheres of life. There is a truth in regard to 
Ihe material things outside himself in their relations to man and 
God. There is also a truth that concerns man's spiritual side, and 
his relation to his fellowmen and to God, the Creator and Judge 
of the whole universe. 

To turn to the moral sphere, truth may be defined as expres¬ 
sive of the moral virtues—love, gentleness, goodness, kindness, 
justice, etc.,—in relation to related moral beings or our fellowmen 
and to God. But these moral virtues are abstract virtues without 
value unless they are personified in a living moral being. We 
are unable to conceive of love without thinking of it in a person 
who manifests it in action. The human mind cannot conceive of 
any of the moral virtues without a being in whom these qualities 
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are personified. As we cannot imagine of flowers without a flower 
plant, and of fruits without a fruit-tree, so also the human mind 
cannot conceive of these moral abstract virtues apart from a being 
in whom they are perfectly personified. There must, therefore, 
be a person somewhere in this world to whom humanity can look 
as the perfect ideal, the complete and j>erfect j>ersonification of 
all the moral qualities or in whom all truth can be found. 

Christ claims to be the Truth, When we look to him for 
[>erfection in any of the moral virtues that are held in esteem by 
all moral beings, we are not disappointed. In him we see perfect 
love ; in him we see perfect holiness, purity, goodness, kindness, 
mercy, gentleness and justice—all these blended together in 
perfection. In him we find the Truth —about our duties towards 
our fellowmen and towards God, the Father and Creator of all. 
He is the embodiment of all that is best, sublimest and most 
beautiful—the most perfect type and ideal of humanity. There is 
no fragment of truth regarding God and righteousness that is found 
in the teachings of any great teacher of religion and sages of old, 
that is not found in the teachings of Christ. Dr. Well says: 

Some truths, no doubt, are common to Christ and the sages \ 
but with Christ these truths have their rightful place in a complete, 
consistent, spiritual unity, while with the sages they form a broken 
piece-work. Natural morality, as far as it goes, is not at strife 
with Christian ethics. Our faith in the greater does not require 
us to disown the less." Christ came, not to destroy, but to fulfil 
all the fragments of truth found in all religious systems. In the 
words of Justin Martyr, "Whatever things were rightly said among 
all men are the property of us Christians .... Christ appro¬ 
priates and amplifies all the loftiest teachings of nature and reason." 

It is argued by some that the very existence of some of the 
truths taught by our Lord Jesus Christ, in the teachings of the 
sages, proves that he did not bring anything new to this w'orld. 
But the argument of a Christian is that, as God is the God of 
all nations, he tried to shed forth some light, or some fragments 
of truth to the world at different ages, as far as the human mind 
could then receive, but these fragments of truth found in the 
teachings of the various sages are only the means in the divine 
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plan to prepare humanity everywhere to receive the final, most 
complete and purest revelation of divine truth, most fully and 
perfectly personified in Christ, who said: “ I am the Truth.’’ 

I will close this part of my speech with Whittier’s beautiful 

words: — 

" Nor doth it lessen what he taught 
Or make the gospel Jesus brought 
Less precious, that his lips retold 
Some portion of the truth of old ] 

Denying not the proven seers. 

The tested wisdom of the years; 

Confirming with his own impress 
The common law of righteousness. 

We search the world for truth; we cull 
The good, the pure, the beautiful. 

From graven stone and written scroll 
From all old flower-fields of the soul; 

And weary seekers of the best. 

We come back laden from our quest. 

To find that all the sages said 
Is in the Book our mothers read 
And all the treasures of our thought 
In His harmonious fulness wrought.” 

In the Spirit of Christ we find all truth in regard to God and 
man embodied and personified. He himself is the embodiment 
of all his teachings, which flow from his very life and nature 
Christ was the only philosopher, prophet, teacher, reformer ^d 
priest, who always practised what he taught, or rather from 
whose life all his perfect and moral teachmgs flow. Hence he 
justly and rightly claims ” I am the Truth. 

(ii) Christ’s teachmg about speaking the truth. 

I will now speak of his Spirit which was manifested by 
Christ’s teaching: ” Let your speech be yea, yea and nay, nay, 
and whatsoever is more than this cometh of the e^ one 
{Matt. V. 3). One of his disciples, namely, Peter said. No 
guile was found in his mouth.'* In him there was truth in 
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the inward parts/' There was no hypocrisy or any deception in 
his inward thoughts. This is the most important part in one's 
life. Without this spirit in man's inward part, his life becomes 
vitiated. 

When we look around, in almost every department of life 
w'e meet with deception and hypocritical dealings with one an¬ 
other. A person says " yes " when he does not mean ** yes " 
and says no " when he does not mean it. I believe the Spirit 
of truth is divine, and he who deceives and is hypKxritical cannot 
be of God. Any system of philosophy or form of worship that 
will countenance hypocrisy in any shape or form, is vain and 
deceptive. Sincerity is required of all men in order to enable them 
to get along with one another and with God. 

There is a class of people who think that in business and 
politics they may practise deception and hypocrisy, w’hich they 
call " diplomacy." The Spirit of truth condemns such an atti¬ 
tude in any man. I believe there will be a time when the 
judgment of God will fall upon such persons. There is, in every 
human breast, a latent knowledge that lies or deceptions of any 
sort are to be despised and condemned. No nation can thrive 
when its politicians practise hypocrisy and deception. No country 
can be free from God's condemnation w'hen its rulers are deceptive. 
Whatever is not of truth must, some day, fall and perish. 

In speaking the truth, Christ risked his own life. So also, 
every truthful man must be willing to incur any risk for the sake 
of truth. He must s]>eak the truth under all circumstances. 
That is the only spirit that will actually be respected and honoured 
by all moral beings. When we read of men, who have told the 
truth in spite of the risk they have had to take, our hearts are 
touched. Martyrs told the truth and were always ready to give 
their lives for it. Therefore their lives and moral courage inspire 
moral courage and life in us. 

What a w^onderful place this world would be if we could all 
depend on each other's words! Good men are often deceived by 
selfish schemers for their own personal gain and fame; but 
though good men may lose material things, they store up for 
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themselves a peaceful and good conscience and 
happiness. Religion aims at making people honest and tothful. 
ThV Spirit of Christ is the spirit of Truth. Whosoever h^ got 
his Spirit is always truthful and honest in every sphere of e. 

2. THE SPIRIT OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 

Christ’s Spirit is the spirit of righteousness. He is ^ed 
" The Sun of righteousness ” { 0 . Test.-Mal.. iv. 2). There 
must be a being on earth who should be the Ideal of Righteousness. 

In Chirst’s Spirit we find that ideal. What is righteousn^^ 
Righteousness is man’s just dealings with his fellowmen. Chmt s 
dealings with his fellowmen were all righteous. He went about 
doing good. His teachings, which were the manifestabons of 
his spirit, were very clear on this point. He did not approve of 
man’s devotion only to God without doing his duty to his 
feUowmen. He said:—” If thou art offering thy gift at the altar 
and there rememberest that thy brother has aught against Aee. 
leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way. first 
reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gitt 
(Matt. V. 23). By these words he shows that he wants recon¬ 
ciliation or righteous dealings with one’s fellowmen, and tto must 
go side by side with divine worship and offering. e gion 
without righteousness cannot be accepted by God. 

When he went to visit a certain person, named, Zacchaeus, 
an honourable tax coUector. he taught him about righteousn^. 
Zacchaeus stood before him a convicted sinner with a great godly 
sorrow for his sins and said to the Lord Jesus Christ, e o 
Lord, the half of my goods I give to the poor and if I have wrong¬ 
fully exacted aught of any man, I restore fourfold ( u e, xix. 

Wherever Christ’s Spirit has entered there will be conviction 
of unrighteousness, and a person, who is thus convict , no 
be able to keep sin and deception in his heart. He w con ess 
them to his feUowmen and seek reconcUiation with them. I have, 
in my 33 years’ experience in missionary work, seen thousands 
of persons who have been thus convicted of their unrighteous 
deaUngs with their feUowmen and who have made reconcdiabon 
and restitution. I am not the only Christian preacher, who has 
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seen such transformation of men’s lives. Thousands of others 
have seen the same thing, and that throughout the ages. 

I know of a man who had wrongfully taken several thousands 
of rupees in his business with one of his own relatives. He came 
to one of my meetings and felt the Spirit of Christ working in 
him. He was greatly convicted and went away from the meet¬ 
ing with a heavy heart. One evening before the meeting began, 
he came to me and said that he could not bear it any longer. 
He wanted to give his heart to the Lord Jesus Christ. I asked 
him to pray and confess his sins and believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He prayed very earnestly and while praying, his body 
shook and p>erspired. Then he confessed his sins to God and 
promised him that he would restore what he had wrongfully 
taken. He accepted Christ as his Saviour and felt a wonderful 
peace in his soul. He rose up with a light and happy heart, 
praising God. Afterwards he gave back the money he had 
wrongfully taken. That is the spirit of righteousness working in 
the heart of a sinner. 

I have seen men who were enemies and working to ruin each 
other, but when they felt the spirit of righteousness working in 
them they wept and cried and kissed each other. Two men 
were carrying pistols with them, each with the intention of killing 
the other. One passed by a meeting house and seeing a sign 
inviting all to enter, he went in. After a while his enemy, who 
w’as pursuing him, also passed that way, and stopping to listen 
at the front of the meeting house, he w'as invited in. He did not 
know that his enemy was there, and while they were in that 
meeting, both were convicted of their sins. The words which the 
preacher preached, of sin, righteousness and judgment went to 
their very hearts. At the close of the sermon the preacher 
invited siimers to come forward to give their hearts to God. 
One after another came forward in front of the pulpit and knelt 
at the benches. Both of these men came also, but they did not 
see each other. The preacher prayed with one and asked him 
to confess his sins to God. The Spirit of Christ was present 
there and the man could not hide his sins. He confessed that he 
had a murderous spirit and had started from home with the 
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determination to kill his enemy, but that God had convicted him 
of his sins and he was seized with great fear and trembling for he 
felt he would stand a condenmed sinner before God. So he was 
now ready to ask forgiveness from his enemy and also to forgive 
him from the bottom of his heart. He prayed earnestly and by 
believing in the Lord Jesus Christ, there came upon his soul, the 
peace of God, which he never felt before in his life. The other 
enemy also did the same and found p)eace and joy in believing 
in Christ, whose Spirit of righteousness drove away gloom, dis¬ 
tress, enmity, and hatred from his heart. They both felt that 
they had not done right to each other. When they rose from 
their knees, to their great surprise, they saw each other, and with 
happy faces they embraced and asked each other's forgiveness. 
What a joy! A^at a heavenly experience on earth! That is 
the working of Christ's Spirit of righteousness. Any form of 
worship that lacks that revivifying and sanctifying power, lacks 
the most important part in religion and such worship becomes 
formal and practically useless for the transformation of man's 
moral life. Religion, and in fact, everything else in life, is vain 
and useless without righteousness. *' Righteousness exalteth a 
nation, but sin is a reproach to any people " ( 0 . Test. — Prov., 
xiv. 34). 

This Spirit of righteousness requires a person, who has taken 
anything wrongfully from any man, to give it back to him. It 
requires a person, who cherishes any hatred or enmity against 
any one to forgive him from his heart and not to hate him any 
more. It requires a p>erson to confess any lies told against his 
fellowmen and to make peace with him. 

Any system of religion, that does not have ix)wer to produce 
in a sinner's heart this moral transformation which causes him to 
do right to his fellowmen, must be lacking in vitality and power. 
Therefore such a system cannot bring salvation to a sinner. In 
Christ I have found that wonderful transformation and power 
that enables one to make his wrongs right with his fellowmen 
and to deal rightly with him and to love God with one s whole 
heart. 
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3. THE SPIRIT OF PUBrrV AifU HOLINESS 

Cktisl's Spirit is (fit Spirit of purity and. hoitTisss^ Hie 

taugbt:_Blessed are pure in licari for thcv s hall see Cod," 

Withnat purity of lieart no one can see God. Holiness in CcmI 
is that quality or attribute In him which makes him drive away 
from hira axivlliing wtiicli is not according to his own nature and 
will. Holiness or purity in man is that attitude in a mail's spirit 
manifested in his thowghls, de^ln& luid actions which makes him 
do only such things which he know^ and believes to be God's 
will tor him to do. 

St. Paul, the renowned aposiJc of the Lord Jesus Christ * said: 
" Without tioliness no man shall see the Lord/" All things 
which are sinful iimst be out of a miui's heart. Clirist said ; — 

“ For {lom witliliip Out of Ihc heart of men. thefts, 

murders, adulteries, covetingSp wickedness, deceiti lascivdotisne^H, 
an evil cycj r^iilin^p pridE, foolL^hnt^^: all these evU things prO' 
ceed from within and defile the man '* {M^k^ vii. 2J-zz]. 
Again. ** Everyone that rommiteth rin is the bond serv'ant ot 

sin.If the Son (Christ) shall make you free* ye shall be 

free indeed {John, viii. 34-36). 

Tq be pure* a manlft hi^rl must b« purified of all sins and 
all sinful Lnclinatioiis. With such a sinful condition in the heart. 
God's will cannot be done, man becomes bbiid spiritually and 
docs not see God and therefore he persists in his evil hitentioiii. 
When a person comes in contact with Christ's Spirit 0! bolSfics$p 
he Bees luB Bioful condition and cries unto God for mercy and 
gets a new spirit from him, 

A drunkards once came to one of my meetings, He had 
lived a hopeless ILfe and did not want, previous to this^ to 
his friends: he wanted to avoid them, but somehow or other he 
happened to be led in a providential manner, to the place where 
I waR holding fLVangeliEtic meetingB. WTiJlc f was preaching I 
saw him weeping and cnverlng hk face. 1 thought he would 
decide to repent and give his heart to God, but he dirt not. He 
went away and tame to another service. Again hh heart wa? 
deeply touched and he w^ept. He felt Christ calling him io 
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ski to i^vtt hbi wbol^ beaii to God. Hi! rcsc brom b£^ 
seat and came to oae ot the trout benches ta the church. Some 
of the preachera pmyed togiethtr with him and pomted biin to 
the Lord Jeius Cbiist. After that be felt that he was a new 
creature and he was tT:ans(nnTied> and up to tlib day he lias been 
tboroiigbly saved imm all hh evil and sinful habits. 1 can teU 
vou many life stories of wonderful transtonnatbng from sin to 
holiness—men who^ Uvea have been completely chani^ed and 
made holy by the opemtion of Christ's Spirit of holinci^. Wiio 
ton stand before him and not hia Holy Spirit, which pierces 
a moji'a bcarl and penetrates into his soul and makes him realir^ 
anything that may be irnpura thereto? 


4. the spirit of justice 

Christ's Spirit of jiastice made him dtfdans plain truths to 
people about God's divine justice and judgment upon sinners 
after ihis life on earth. He spoke of the judgment of hell and 
asked the hypocritically religious Jews of his ttmej How can 
escape the damnaiioD of hell {Matt* xxili. 33)? He oon- 
demned ihe lip and formal religious worship of his day and told 
the Jews that aJier this life on earth, there is hell for sluneis. 
This spirit nl justice cannot bear with hypocrisy also in the 
worship 0! God. Lip-woiship is not sufDdiiuL The ivhole heart 
niii^st go to God. He who wurships God must worship him in 
spirit and in tnith. Christ's just Spirit condemns those wIcq arc 
hypocritical to tludr wurahip. He said at one time in ihe professed 
religious people of his day:^— 

Woe unto you. Scribes and Pharisets. hypocrites I for ye 
tithe fnint and arUsc and cumminp and have left the weii;^itiEr 
mattorB nf rhe law. justice, mercy and faith. . k . » Woe 

unto youp Scribes and PharisceSp hyf>ocrites! for ye cleanse the 
outside of tlie cup and of llic platter, but within thej' are lull 
of eKtortioii and excess. Tltou blind Pharisee, clean first the 
inside of the cup and of the platter, that the cmbdde thereof may 

be clean also.Woe unto you. Scribes and Pbariseesj, 

hypocrites I for ye are like unto whited sepulchres which 
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outH-ardly appear beaudiuJp bui timardly are full of meo's 
boDtiS, and uf all TindeaTnicss. Even so ye also outwardly 
righteous unto men, but lawnrdly^ ye are full <if h3TDocn5y and 
iniquity {Matt,, xxiu. 23. 

Christ said that there should be nothing that ought to stand 
between a person and God: uothing should cau$e him to Mumble, 
to eater Mo God'5 spiritual Kingdom, 

If thine eye cause thee to stumbli;, cast it out. Ti is bclkr 
for thee to entor into the Kingdom of God with one rather 
than having two eyes to be east into Hell, where their worm dicth 
not and the tire is not quenched " (JfjrJt, ix. 47-4S). 

Some people do not believe that there is pmusdinuent after 
this life, in hell; but I have every reason to bdlevc the words of 
the Lord Jesus Christ who spoke what he knew^ for he said he 
came from heaven to seek nud to save the lost. He camtr to 
declare what he knew. Men's thcoTies and imaginations regard¬ 
ing the future cannot be known by man's own inference, bat it 
can he know^n only by revelation. He came to reveal to (his 
world the final doom and destiny of Man, His liie and words 
convince us that he knew what he Avas talking about. He 
declared this truth with a pathetic and sad feeling. He warned 
the people of the iiupending calamity and torment in hell. He 
Staled his declaration by his own blood ^ lie was ready to die 
and did die for the world in order to save it from this terrible 
doom in hdh 

Once 1 believe in the divine revdation 1 am driven to 
Christ and him alone and I am committed* by all reasons in 
place implidt faith in his declaration. Tlrnre are, besides, reasoiis 
strong enough of the punishment after this life and Glnist's 
dudaratiem is that this pumsfament h cteruaL He said 
These (unrighteous) shkll go away intn everlasting pimiSihnient^ 
hut Ole riglitenus into everlasting life "" {MatL, xxv. 46}. Ho 
declared that there is hell |Jrepared for the devil and hh angels 
[MaiL, XXV. 41) and that hell is the placu into which tlic 
unrightemis shall go and tliere suffer everlasting punishmEiit. 

If there is a necessity of penitentiarJes in whJdi some ciimuials 
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on earth, serve their life sentence in order to uphold the 
justice ot the kw in the govoniments in this world. 1 seo no 
nasofi why there jihould not be an eternal penitentiary, whi-rein 
ah the fighlEia against God and llis eternal divine Jaw^, which 
are ths outcome of his holy nalure, will suffer thnr eternal 
punistuDcnt. 

I am aw=are of ideas against such a belief, but whei^ 15 the 
own w'hose argnments may be considered perfect and on whom 
we can put oui trust for our final destiny? All nasons are Of 
the same standard, and are defective, limited in knowkdgB and 
only theorists at their best. Btit here Christ stands the most 
holy, the most loving, the most gentle and kind, and yet Uie 
nnsi j'nst. He is the one who dedams the existciice of heU. for 
he came pnrposdy to save men. la there any reason to disbelieve 
him? I say no. Supposing be is what he ctaims himself to be, 
what win hapjien to you, oh poor sinner? 

5. THE SPIRIT 01? fcheect i>ivTife love 

As St, Paul said 1 see " in Him dwelleth the fulness of tlie 
God-head bodily." 1 am muble, by any stretch of imagination, 
to conceive of any revelation of perfect divine love that may in 
ojiy way be greater than that personified in the sufferings of our 
Lord Jesus Christ in Getlisemane and on the cross of Calvaij'. 

Dear friends, I must invite yotir attention a little to this most 
mportant part in Christ's life. His spirit of divine love raani- 
itttcd on earth is known to every reader of the New Tcstaoient. 
ut perhaps the deep moral phUosophy involved therein is nut 
^ghtty apprehended by many. 

ft is tme that the highest manifestation of a man's love for 
another is by suffering for him. In Christian Ihwlogy the cross 
wwiderful halo^ but that cross ts not a. caminnn cross of 
w^. Wlien we speak of the cross wc mean Uic One, that 
ig teoos and Holy One, who was cnicifted thereon, with the 
“jyufEsfation of the apirituol agony while in that state of cnici- 
wn. It Is the Spirit of Christ mantlcstcd tturron that shows 

perfect divini! love as the human mind can ever imagine, 
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Christ connected his sufferings and death with the sins of 
humanity. Christians have, throughout the centuries, believed 
that he died because he suffered tor our sins, that he bore our 
sins, and that by taking our sins upon himself we are made free 
from the punishment of God which would have fallen upon us 
if he had not taken our place. This belief has been expressed 
in various ways by different theories of the Atonement of Christ. 

I am not entering into the discussion of these different theories. 
Time and place do not allow me to do so; but I want to express 
as clearly as possible the moral philosophy involved in these 
sufferings of Christ for the sin of man which shows the perfect 
love of God for man. 

We all realize that there is punishment attached to sin or 
moral transgression. We feel it deeply in our moral nature. 
There is an inner voice in every human breast that feels that there 
is punishment attached to any moral trangression. Whether that 
punishment is temporary or eternal, here on earth, or after death 
in the next world, I am not entering into that question. The 
orthodox Christian theology, however, believes that there is eternal 
punishment for the wicked, and eternal life or happiness for the 
righteous. They base their belief in Christas own words— These 
(the unrighteous) shall go away into eternal punishment, but the 
righteous into eternal life " {Matt., xxv. 46). 

The sufferings of Christ must, therefore, be related to the 
sins of men which will bring up)on them eternal punishment. 

Description of the Suffering 

In the garden of Gethsemane, while praying in the cool of 
the evening, Jesus was in great agony. It is written thus. 

“ And being in an agony he prayed more earnestly, and his sweat 
became as it were great drops of blood falling down upon the 
ground " {Luke, xxii. 44). There must have been an untold 
agony that seized his soul at the time of prayer that made him 
sweat, and that sweat became as it were great drops of blood. 
This agony can be understood from his own words to his discipks, 
when he said to them:—“ My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even 
unto death " {Matt. xxvi. 38). What could have been the cause 
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of this agony? There could have been no outward material cause 
which could have brought such an agony to his soul. This suffer¬ 
ing could not have been caused by the thought of his own impend¬ 
ing death or separation from his disciples for even martyrs 
rejoiced when death faced them. This was, no doubt, the suffer¬ 
ing in the realm of the spirit, owing to his relation to the sins of 
men. A few hours before this incident he told his disciples that 
his blood would be poured out for the remission of sins, thus 
connecting his sufferings with the sins of man. 

On the cross again, we find him crucified between two robbers. 
There he cried aloud as no good and righteous man would be 
expected to cry at such a time. He said: " Eli, Eli, Lama 
Sabachthani! that is. My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me '' {Matt,, xxvii. 45)? This feeling of being forsaken was real 
to his spirit, and nothing could have brought greater agony to 
his spirit than this feeling. The loud cry surely is the manifesta¬ 
tion of that terrible agony in the realm of the spirit. It could not 
have been caused by the pain of the nails in his hands and feet. 
The robbers even did not cry loudly as he did, nor could such an 
agony on the cross have been caused by any other material cause. 
We cannot imagine any such cause. The intense suffering of his 
soul can to a certain extent be comprehended from the fact that 
he cried again with a loud voice and expired. It is written that 
he cried, " Father, into thy hands I commend my Spirit ; and 
having said this he gave up the ghost " {Luke, xxiii. 46). 

Towards evening they found that he had expired, while the 
two robbers w'ere still living. The soldiers thrust a spear into his 
side and blood and water came out. This, according to medical 
authorities, is a sign that his heart was ruptured. This must have 
been due to the excessive untold agony which he experienced, 
manifested by his cry, My God, my God, why hast thou for¬ 
saken me.'* 

The question is, " What is the cause of this untold agony in 
his soul?" 

Suffering on account of man*s sins 

The reply was given by the prophet, Isaiah, who prophesied. 
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about 700 years before Christ was bom in the flesh into this 
world, saying: — 

" He was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised 
for our iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace was 
upon him ; and with his stripes we are healed. All, 
we like sheep, have gone astray ; we have turned every 
one to his own way, and Jehovah hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us aD. He was oppressed, yet when he 
was afldicted he opened not his mouth ; as a lamb that 
is led to the slaughter, and as a sheep before its shearers 
is dumb, so he opened not his mouth. By oppression 
and judgment he was taken away ; and for his genera¬ 
tion, who among them considered that he was cut off 
out of the land of the living for the transgression of 
my people, to whom the stroke was due. 


He poured out his soul unto death, and was numbered 
with the transgressors: yet he bore the sin of many 
and made intercession for the transgressors." 

{Isaiah, liii. 5-8, 12) 

The Philosophy of this Agony due to the Bearing of sin 

Love automatically draws upon the possessor thereof the 
trouble and distress, the pain and anguish of those whom he loves. 
The greater that love is, the greater is that distress or anguish. 
This is the working of the moral law in the realm of the spirit 
among related moral beings. It is not anything that is forced by 
anyone from outside, it is an automatic natural sequence of the 
very fact of the existence of divine love in one's heart. A mother 
is not forced or bound by any material outward cause to love 
her own child and suffer for it. She feels that the pains and 
sufferings of her child are her pains and sufferings. She forgets 
herself in the sufferings of her loved one, she is merged automatic¬ 
ally into those sufferings. The shame and disgrace, the glory 
and joy of her child are hers. She feels that she lives in her 
child. These are facts in the moral sphere. 

Even without rising to a very high degree of love we And 
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that even goodness or virtue draws upon the possessor thereof, 
the troubles and burdens of others. This is a fact in the moral 
world, and it is due to this truth in the moral sphere that there 
arise reformers and self-sacrificing men who go about to do good 
to others, to ameliorate the pains and distress of others. 

In the moral experiences of related beings the bearing of 
others' burdens is an incumbent moral law, which w^orks auto¬ 
matically and which brings condemnation to the heart of a good, 
virtuous and loving person, if he attempts to throw off the 
burdens of others which come automatically upon him. 

If this is an undeniable truth in the realm of the spirit among 
related moral beings, we would expect that God, who loves us, 
will automatically bear our burdens and carry our sins upon him¬ 
self. If Christ is what he has claimed himself to be—^the mani¬ 
festation of the Father on earth, or the Immanuel, i.e. God with us 
in the flesh, then we would expect him to bear the burdens of 
our moral nature. 

The law of love, which governs the moral nature of related 
moral beings, may be called the law of moral identification by 
whose operation one who is in possession of divine love auto¬ 
matically feels that the pangs and woes, distress and anguish, joy 
and sorrow, shame, disgrace or glory, sin or righteousness, of 
those whom he loves are his own. 

Christ's Spirit of love, therefore, which was the Spirit of the 
Father manifested in the flesh, could not but draw automatically 
the troubles, and sins of the world upon his own spirit. He 
said: " He who has seen me has seen the Father." He was the 
perfect revelation of the Father's heart suffering for the sins of 
man. He was, therefore, designated by the inspired prophet, 
Isaiah, who spoke about 700 years before he came to this earth, 
^ a " Man of sorrows and acquainted with griefs: and as one 
from whom men hide their face, he was despised; and we 
esteemed him not. Surely he hath borne our griefs and carried 
our sorrows ; yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten of God, 
^d afflicted. But he was wounded for our transgressions, he was 
bruised for our iniquities " (/sj. liii. 3-5). 
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Christ’s aguiiy on the cross Wds thfl agoay in tlie Rpirit 
bruught upon hituscLf by the vei^' fact that ht was divine lovEp 
drawing upon himself the suXTcrlngs of the punishiDcat dae to 
sin which the people have to swflcr. It was on the cross of 
Calvary tliat he felt the pafl|^ of the punishment which men 
would sufter la hdl for their sins. 

The cross was the place and the right lime in which that 
suliering could be well fdt and manifested. There he 
crucifiedH though no spot of sin nor crime W'as found In him, 
thmigh righteous and holy^ kind and loving he was. No one 
could find any moraf flaw in him save that he broke away from 
the traditions of the eldm among the Jews, Sin with all its 
blinding qiiaiiHes. envy, jealousy, covetousness, selfidjoess, 

worked in the heart of those Jews of his time_of the priests^ 

Senboa and Pharisees and of the ddeo of the Je^vish nation p and 
it worked also in the heart of Piiate,, tlie governor of Judea p 
w^ho was thinking more of hig ow'd fame and papularity atitoug 
the Jews than of doing justice as a governor should do. All 
tliEBe men who were connected with the events that led to the 
crucifixion of Our Lord Jeans Christ, were actuated hy their own 
selfish interests. Sin reached its highest pinnacle and made 
spiritual and temporal rtilers of the day blind to the real Light 
of the world. They' could not bdiold the Sun of righlcotistie^t 
tliE light of the wtirldj the very Image of Godp the picture of the 
fulueoa pf divine love; and the hearts of thrge men, darkened by 
selfish passions^ caused the King of Glory to go to the cross for 
crudfixinn—^the punishment which used to t» meted out to the 
worst criminals of the day. That w'as the oiily right and fit time 
for the mauifes^Hon of that moral glory of divine love which 
bears tlie sins of those who w'cre God’s own creahires, who were 
made in his image. What did Christ's spirit manifest at tbit 
time? lie prayed for them and said, ** Father, forgive them lor 
they know not what they do *' (Luke, xxili. 34). 

But turn to the other side of the picture. Could such sins 
go unpunishfid ? Cotdil such violatinn of justice and righteous- 
rtess go unpunished? Could such hearts, possessed with such 
evil paKioftH, be united with God? Our whole moo! nature revolts 
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to think that there could be no separation between the spirit of 
the holy and righteous God and the spirit of those men who 
were thus possessed with such sins* There ought to be and there 
would be separation of wicked persons and hypocrites from the 
holy God* Christ declared this fact* He therefore, being divine 
love, could not but feel the anguish and agony of those men, who 
were the religious leaders of the day and who were supposed to be 
God's special favourites* These were the very men, who thought 
they were God's people, who, on account of their sinful and 
selfish hearts, would be separated from God; and who would, 
therefore, each one, cry in agony, saying, " My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” The panoramic view of their 
suffering was before Christ while he was on the cross. He forgot 
himself, being divine, and lost himself in the pang and anguish 
of those men; he felt their pangs and anguish and therefore could 
not but feel their feeling of being forsaken. Therefore he cried, 
" My God, my God, w^hy has thou forsaken me?” He experi¬ 
enced such a forsaken feeling as was theirs. Their forsaken 
feehng and their anguish 'were drawn, automatically, by his spirit. 
Such must be the automatic drawing of divine love of the suffer¬ 
ings of sinners. It is stated that Christ poured out his sotd unto 
death for the sins of man—Yes he automatically poured out his 
soul, his spirit, into the feeHngs of angmsh and woes of these 
transgressors. How could he avoid it? How could he feel other¬ 
wise if he was the heart of the Father manifested on earth? He 
said: ” He who hath seen me hath seen the Father. 

Christ's spirit of suffering is, therefore, the spirit that reveals 
the agonizing heart of the Father in heaven for the sins of man 
which brings distress and suffering to his heart. Nowhere else do 
we find the manifestation of the suffering of the divine heart for 
the sins of man than in Christ* 

This divine love manifested in suffering, that is of the worst 
possible type, is also the love that is always ready to serve others. 
The possessors thereof are ready to pray for those who persecute 
them, to love those who hate them and to spend their life for the 
good of others, and for helping them to come in contact with the 
spirit of God. 
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The cross of Christ is the meeting place between sinful man 
and the suffering heart of God for man’s sake. It is the only 
place in human history where sin. such as envy, jealousy, covet¬ 
ousness, love of one's own fame, is manifested in its greatest 
hemousness, when the hearts of those persecutors were so blinded . 
as not to recognize the Sun of righteousness, the Light of the 
world, the King of Glory, the incarnated God himself and as to 
cai^ them to do all that they could, to put an end to his life. 
This shows what sin is. It is the same in the human heart 
whether it operated in those people at Christ’s time, or in the 
hearts of the people of the present day. 

The cross of Christ is therefore the place where sin can be 
put away and everlasting righteousness be brought into the heart. 
Daniel, the prophet, prophesied 600 years before Christ that this 
would be the time " To finish transgression, and to make an end 
of sins, and to make reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in 
everlasting righteousness ” {Dan., ix. 24). 

Before I proceed to another part of my subject, I must say 
that he who has received the Spirit of Christ has received the 
spmt of divine love that makes him bear other peoples’ burdens 
and makes him love his enemies, pray for them that persecute 
him arid bless those that despitefully use him. This is the history' 
of Chris^ missions which have no other motive than to impart 
the Spirit of Christ to their fellowmen. The Christian missions 
feel that it is their duty to save their fellowmen and to serve them. 

It is their God-given duty constrained by the love of God in Christ 
that makes them spend their money, talent and time to give to 
others what God has given to them. They want no reward from 
any one. The only reward is to see their fellowmen get joy and 
happiness in getting the salvation offered by the Lord Tesus 
Christ to them. 


6. THE OMNIPRESENT SPIRIT PERVADING EVER\^HERE 

Now I come to the last part of ray speech, namely. The 
pint of Christ is the Omnipresent Spirit pervading everywhere. 

We are not speaking only of the historical Christ. The 
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record "‘He died aod rose again and ia alive forever more," 
Alter he had risen hum iIie gmve he appeared to his dejected 
disciples and shovved lumself alive for the of forty days, 

before be ascended on high. Before his ascension to heaven hd 
sciid to his disciples:—" All authority hath beea given unto me 
in bjeaven and On earth. Go ye therEfbre and make dispicles of 
ah the nations baptizing tliem in the name of tho Fathtsr and of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit : teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I commanded you: h3> / ^on twfA ywi 

idways even siwfo ihc ^nd of ih^ world "" (Jfd/f. XXViU. ifl^zo). 
Christ Is alive. H^f Spirit is peri^adiDg evei5*^'hcre. He has 
been with his disciples who followed him. thmughoTit the ages, 
and that is did reason why the Christians can suffer iiuirtyrdom* 
His Spirit is perv^ading and is present hum to-day, colling India 
and all the nations of the Eartli:—D>tne nnto ah fhat 
LLbifur and am Lieavy htden, and I will givt; you rest, lake my 
yoke upon you and learn of ioe: for 1 am meek and lowly in 
heart; and ye .‘ikall iiiid rest in your souls {J/d//-r ^^ 1 - 20 , 09)- 
His Spirit is stixnding hcfie and he sa}^: "" If any man thlrstp 

let him come unto me and drink {Jchn^ vii. 37)’ 

The ciali of his Spirit is he-ard today, by hundreds and 
thousands who have found peace and ria.i lq their souls and have 
quenched their thirstj' souls by drinking In the waters of lilt;. 

He is alvi-ays with his dbciploa, who follow him and do his 
wiD implicitly. He does not leave them. He gives them elcrtial 
peace and joy nnd ^tishes completely ihilr hungry souls for hu 
is the Bread of life/* With open arras he calls aH^ihc high 
and tliE hjWt iliE iHHiC and the rich, the while and the blacky the 

brown and the ydlow*_no differctiee is made with Iikn. He is 

the One who can give iieace in the heart for he is the Prince 
of Peace and the King of Righteousness. His Spirit m the only 
one tisat can give rsal peace lo the hearts of men^ and to the 
nations of ilm world. Those nations Vihidi have rejoclM hun 
will weep and cry, but the hearts which have made hmi their 
" Life/' their Hope of glory," their '' All in all." have found 
peace und joy and assurance of futurt happiness iti u way they 
have never experienced before in thdr liv^ 1 am one of those 
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who have been so saved and redeemed by the Spirit of Christ and 
I pray and hope that my countrymen, yea the whole world would 
come to Christ and find in him the desire of their hearts. I can 
say with Paul, that we are complete in him (Christ). In Christ 
I feel in my heart as the old prophet Isaiah said: " I will 
greatly rejoice in the Lord, my soul shall be joyful in my God ; 
for he hath clothed me with the garments of salvation, he hath 
covered me with the robe of righteousness ’’ {Isaiah, Ixi. lo). 

Christ's Spirit is still calling all to come to him. " And the 
spirit and the bride (the church) say, come. And he that heareth, 
let him say, come. And he that is athirst, let him come ; he 
that will, let him take the water of life freely ” {Rev., xxii. 17). 

May God bless you all and may Christ's Spirit overcome all— 
For if any man hath not the Spirit of Christ he is none of his " 
(Romans, viii. g) and where he is he cannot go. He is still 
stretching forth his arms to embrace all who come to him and he 
is calling to all without any exception. " Come unto me and I 
will give you rest." Amen. 


TEACHINGS OF ISLAM AS A PATH TO GOD 
Maulavi Zillur Rahaman 

Bengal Provincial Ahamadiya Association, Dacca, Bengal 

The human intellect, however keen it may be, cannot probe 
into the ways of the ever-inscrutable Existence. This is why 
merciful Allah Himself tells us the way of knowing Him. 
Human eyes cannot visualize Him; it is Allah Who reveals Him¬ 
self unto human eyes. The Holy Koran teaches us this prayer 
at the very beginning; " O Allah, we w’ant to know Thee, we 
want Thy assistance. Be kind enough to tell us the easiest way 
of knowing Thee—the way of the blessed who have knowm Thee.*' 

Islam teaches us to acquire the manifold attributes of Allah. 
We mention here the four noble attributes of Allah: 

Firstly. Allah is the Protector of the Universe. He has 
created man for the good of the world. Man. too, must dedicate 
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himself to the welfare of the world. Allah says: “ Be^rs and 
the destitute have some claim to your wealth and property. Do 
good unto your parents, relatives, neighbours, poor orphans, way¬ 
farers and all Uving beings.” All are equally entiUed to worship 
the Lord of the Universe. The door of the temple of God must 
be flung open to all and sundry. So in order to attain Allah all 
people must congregate and offer their united prayers to Him. 

Secondly, Allah is merciful. His mercy knows no distinction, 
no discrimination and no return. All are equally blessed oy H^ 
mercy. ” There is no god but God. Think of God as you tiurik 
of your father.” As a father does not like that his sons should 
divide and quarrel among themselves, merciful Allah, too, likewise 
does not want His chUdren to divide and quarrel. So we must 
be socially and spiritually united. He alone has attained eternal 
life, who has dedicated himself to the service of humamty hke 
the sun, the moon and the earth. The reUgion, which is mean 
for the whole world but not for any particular nationahty, c^te 
or clime, can really help an aspirant to attain God. Warn h^ 
acknowledged the essential truths of aU the reUgions of the world; 
so in universal Islam are incorporated the fundamental ^ths o 
all reUgions. In fact, no one can be a Mussulm^ and no one 
can attain Allah without acknowledging the essential truths o 
religions. 

Thirdly, AUah is Rahim. The word ' Rahim ’ means one, 
who shows more compassion and beneficence as a rewar 
• return for good deeds and noble virtues. Those who pve wed* 
for God’s sake receive stiU more from Allah. We, too, 
give to the best of our abiUty more than what *e ^ 

our society, our neighbours, our relatives an ° faithful 

to get. Extend your helping hands to your parents, to the faithful 

and to the antagonists seeking for peace. 

Fourthly, another attribute of Allah is that He k the Supreme 
Judge, Who dispenses justice according to the ments or dements 
of the acts done. Allah is supremely conscious of the real ques ion 
at issue and does never punish heavUy for a tnv^ ac o ^ 
He does not pay heed to any recommendation. He gives every 
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his Hia justice is lajEely tempered witl« mercy and 

^ r el 15 also a judge and he must be a true judge 

ke AUdi and sec that one is not punished for tJiu gmlt oi 
We ane to judge with ft-dinfis of love, sympathy aud justice We 

The oatura] ciaviog of the soul to allain the Eternal makes 
a man ^oatent with things unreal. This is why the hij-hest 
^rut of human life lies iu the attainment of tl.e SupJeme 

out God^rcalization. 

Modem people can rally under the banner of Islam, which is 
world S to T of the present-day 

1 snj^reme, fmm the hearu of the real 

Ufi bom*e^l ^ G“i. dfMvfr 

from evil and illumine our path. In this liour of peril, reveal 

fm ^ ^ agiTpaat. and 

‘ ‘he Croat Allah has listened 


A NEW WORLD IMPETUS 
P. Rossetti 
Y, H, C. A., Calcutta 

A Over nincleen hundred years ago a wild-looking man 
appean^ on the stage of histoiy. bearded and girded with canid’s 

- *“= was 

brave, had a love for the open air and was kindly. Ho prodalmed 
H new kind of message. He had strong hands, bloodshed was not 
m his Imt nor was hafe there. What he proclaimed was tlie 
^tegroUon of personality and expulsion of evil and Inst from 
Ktol. ■ 1 ?*?’*!^ tmivetsal kingdom called the 

«n PWplc the world to confess their 

ans and to become tlie chUdreu of the Kingdom, Intuitively 1« 
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also felt there was someone coming who would preach the same 
message and he asked his generation to look for this coming. 
Brave as he was, free as he was, broad as he was, he said: “ One 
mightier than I cometh, the latchet of whose shoes I am not 
worthy to unloose ; he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire." 

Thousands flocked to hear him preach and were baptized and 
amongst those that came was someone else who was braver still, 
freer still, broader still and who submitted himself to the rites of 
baptism in the River Jordan. From that moment we find the Son 
of God proclaiming His message for the freedom of mankind. Too 
long. He says, have you all been held under the thraldom of sin and 
ceremony and false religion and sectarianism. Free yourselves 
from these things, however valuable they seem to be and imder- 
stand God. There are many difficult things in the Gospel which 
are hard to understand and explain but there is a residuum of 
good things w^hich are as precious jewels which \ve can claim 
unreservedly. Every personality on the earth is most sacred. 
We are of more value than sparrows. What shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul? Even the despised Samaritan is of infimte 
value in the eyes of the Master. The children we kick and cuff 
in the streets and in the schools and whom we despise and treat 
carelessly are of great worth in the eyes of the Maker and are 
symbolic of the Kingdom of God. The religious man is not one 
who knows theology or one who can tell how many angels can 
dance on the finger-nail of a man, but he is truly religious who 
serves humanity in the jwwer of God and in the service of love. 
The Son of Man came not to be ministered imto but to minister. 

The final standard of any judgment will not be dependent 
upon an accurate theological statement on our part or an avowal 
of the infallibility of the known tenets of religion but His demand 
will be—how many cujjs of cold water have we given to the 
thirsty ; how often have w’e visited those in prison and the sick 
in hospital ; have we given clothing to the unclothed and naked 
and did we attend to the needs of needy men? He taught that 
God was not rooted in any one spot but that He is a spirit to be 
worshipped in spirit and in truth and is a Great Universal hather. 
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He taught that man's life must be valued by the amount of love 
he shows—not by hate. By this shall men know that ye are my 
disciples, that ye love one another. We find here a Master who 
has no race-hatred, who knows no class-prejudice. He was not one 
who hated women and called them inferior but one who received 
all into his friendship, purity and goodwill. He came to cleanse 
the leper ; heal the sick ; give sight to the blind, hearing to the 
deaf, health to the weak; and he did his utmost to make this world 
a healthier world, for God is here and He desires ardently to have 
the world recognize the true fellow^ship and brotherhood of man¬ 
kind. How this message has impregnated the lives of men can 
be illustrated in the life of Sir George WilUams, the founder of 
the Y. M. C. A. 

He was being apprenticed to a farmer, but he lost his job 
because he upset the hay cart! He then walked to London to 
look for another job and finally got into a trader's firm. At this 
drapers establishment he had to ** live in," and there a group 
of several young fellows lived together. Conditions around him 
were morally filthy and things went on there that made the new¬ 
comer squirm. But squirming is not enough. A tucked-up sleeve, 
a determined attitude, a tightened muscle, courage and prayer 
are more to the point and soon this stranger got down to work 
until these moral evils were banished. This was all to the good 
for Messrs. George Hitchcock & Co., but there were other places 
in that great city that needed cleaning up too ; so this band of 
fellows got busy and carried the word along to neighbouring shops, 
and shortly after, the young manhood of London began to move 
towards godliness and Christ. This was how the Y. M. C. A. 
began. Uneducated, young, simple, plain men were touched with 
the power of an incoming Life, and they went out into a filthy 
city and did big things. From such a humble origin we now have 
a movement that is evidenced, as far as my knowledge goes, in 
every part of the world and which has a great part to play in the 
coming era. 

Who is this weather-beaten-looking fellow by the lakeside— 
unlettered, hasty-tempered, mentally sluggish and stupid? No 
hopes for such a fellow surely? Well you and I would have 
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thought so but seel Who is this coining along the shore? He 
looks alert, he's strong, he has a clear countenance, a penetrating 
look, kind features characterize Him and what is more He's 
physically strong. No ascetic this who wants you to fast and look 
solemn. No kill-joy who puts a wet blanket on everything. Well 
watch Him. He sees the first man. He admires the muscles on 
his back, he sees the calf that any intemationai would admire. 
He sees something behind that face that we wouldn't see. He 
goes up to the man. ** Follow me," he says in tones that brook 
no refusal and the fisherman drops his net and follows. How 
slow to teach he was tool How utterly absurd in matters con¬ 
cerning life I But the Master patiently watches and waits. He 
even went so far as to desert his Master at the crucifixion and he 
denied him three times but—what's this? This same fellow who 
a day or two before cringed and caved in before an ordinary 
servant girl's gibe has now become fired. See his eyes flash. 
Watch the daring of the man. He faces a howling, angry mob 
and he speaks boldly. Even the lion turns tail when the crowd 
is upon him . But this man? He's bolder than a lion. Where 
did this courage come from? What psychologist will explain? 
Well, there's only one explanation. This man is filled with the 
Spirit of Christ, and when Christ reaches a man s heart, nothing 
will stop him. You may scorn, laugh at, mock, misconstrue, 
criticize, yes stone and kill, but nothing will stand in his way. 
The living Clirist indwelling in that man's life makes all the 
difference. 

In the same way, if there were time one could show how the 
Spirit of Christ has animated the lives of scores of others. Time 
would fail us to speak of Francis of Assisi, Thomas i Kempis, 
Ignatius of Loyola, Brother Lawrence, Thomas Moore, Hugh 
Latimer, Ridley, Wickliffe, Wesley, General Booth, Elizabeth 
Fry, WUberforce and Clemency Canning, and one could mention 
many names of the present generation, and finally I do not fail 
to see that the Spirit of Christ was also working in the hea^ of 
Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and his disciple Swanu Viveka- 
nanda. Wherever there is ugliness, unrighteousness, hate, little¬ 
ness, there the Spirit of Christ is needed, and Christ is looking for 
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men who will hdp in this programniB of founding a Kingdom of 
God on earth. He giv^ sirength where Uitane is weakness, coutaga 
where there is cowardice, beauty where there are aiihes, -vicloty 
whoro there is defeat, and a close study of His life and teaching 
as well as the lives and toacliings of the great aalnts of India and 
all the world will give us that inipeLiH that is needed for moving 
this world onward and upward. 


VIRASAIVISM 

I THE REUaiOH OF THE UNGJIYETS ) 

T, H. M. Sadasivayya, m.a.. ex. 

Jtfarfj-iLT Judicid Sendee 

A.V irNivmrrEN cjuprst; 

The subject of my present discourse constitutes an unwritten 
chapter m the RellgioEL'i Histoiy of India as no serious endKivonr 
has. as yet, been made to give to the educated public a connected 
conspectus of Ihe history, the philosophy and the literature of the 
Viraiajva Religion which, as a distinct branch of that great and 
anciuiit Aatva Siddhanta school, has played no mean part ui our 
national and religions life and which has contributed not a littls 
to tiic greatness of religious India, 

A FHASB IN THZ ET-mimOS! OK ^AlVlsat 

Mr, R, C. C. Carr is not for wide of the mark when he says 
"of the Lingayets that " their faith purpents to be the priniitii'e 
Hindu faith, cleared of ail priestly mynHcisni." In my view, it 
rep^'nts a distinct phase in the evolution of the Vedic Hbidti 
Religion, It was once held that the cult of Siva woisbip was 
derived froui the crude demutiolagy of the South Indian abmiglnal 
tribes. But this theory has been brushed aside ns a long dis¬ 
credited stoty and the most commonly accepted view is that 
uiuneriiately after (or even synchronizing with) the pantheistic 
inception in the evoliition of Aryan tiiought came in llic concep' 
tioii of the worship of Siva as the supreme deity. The primitive 
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Aryan of the Kg-Vedic period worshipped Siva (then called Rudra) 
both as a thunder-God and as a benevolent deity driving away all 
sorrow. The next stage in the evolution is monotheism when all 
the deities of the Rig-Veda, namely, Indra, Agni, Yama, Vanina, 
etc., are absorbed in the personality of Rudra who is now called 
expressly I§a, Siva, etc. in the Yajur-Veda which declares that 
“ God is one and no second and that one God is Rudra." Thus, 
by this time when the Upanishads came to be composed, Siva was 
identified with the ' Para-Brahman * of the Upanishads. 

It is interesting to note that the history of Hinduism is one 
of incessant struggles between conservative elements and ritualism 
on the one hand, and liberalizing and humanizing forces and 
spiritualism on the other, each school having its turn of triumph 
at one time or the other. The well-known dispute between 
Yajnavalkya and Vai 4 ampayana, the schism between Vasishtha 
and Vi^vamitra, and the rise of Jainism and Buddhism, are but 
distinct indications of the growth of humanistic cult in the Hindu 
religion. Vira^aivism represents one such phase in this evolution. 

AGAMAS 

By the time the Upanishads were begun to be composed, 
there seems to have arisen a cleavage among the original compilers, 
some of them seceding away from the bulk, condemning the 
animal sacrifice that was then in vogue and giving a spiritual 
interpretation to the sacrifice to be oflfered to Lord Siva. This 
marks the highest stage in the evolution of the Aryan thought 
when was expounded the sublime doctrine of the Vedanta describing 
the mystic relation between the soul and the universal spirit and 
the ultimate absorption of the two. It was at this time that the 
Agamas and the Upanishads branched out from the same system 
of the Vedic tree and became the bases of a number of cults and 
creeds. The Agamas like the Upanishads enjoined the worship 
of one God, gave spiritual significance to the sacrificial rites and 
taught that the true salvation lies in self-renunciation and the 
dedication of the self to the universal soul. Lord Siva. This 
doctrine of the dedication of the self to Lord Siva is the foundation 
of all the schools of the Saivite philosophy and is the very 
28 
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es&Eiice of the Vir^'va philosophy, AgamaDti giving the inm 
intctprctatJQZ] nt the A^v&Ua philosophy ot ttu? Upnmshada 
tixpoimds th« highest mnnislic knowledge, a which k at 

once Dvaha and Atrcoiding to the S^va philosophy 

tha term tneans neither onCp nor two nor neither. It is 

both n sj^tem of duhttaci and of nonndiuilism hu\ differlog troni 
Ixnh the recognised schools ot those names. The fwa enmndpat- 
lUg IfcirD pa^a or the worldly liondage dra^v^ nearer and nearer 
to Paramltman wearing away atom by atom tih it k one ^ith 
Him. The same idea is conveyed by the word %^pani$had' 
( ui^quite. parish). As man nears God he 

WeaK away atom by atoin, so that at Xhu mornent of l;mQD. 
nothing of hun is left and what b left h the Presence of tlie 
SiiprcQie One otily and the feeling o£ HLs Prt^sence and no feeling 
or consciousness of feeling of himself or others. This reeling d[ 

Pr^^iCDce and Bliss of God is one and Adj^aitM, Such on 
identity is the form of the ecstatic, condition of the mind whidii 
yogisi feoL As Saint Mey KandUm sa>'s: '^The word ' ^ 

cannot mean Oneness or Ekam ; np one can think of Iiimsdf as 
one and the ven' tho tight implies two." The word simply don to 
the separateness of the two^ ' anyandxii * and hence God is said 
to be one with the souls. Thus^ the Agamantn liarmoniies the?e 
twx> sj^stems of thought —Ovaita and Advaita in strict conformity 
with the principles of the Upani^hads. 

Another chanictemtic feature of the Agamanta school is that 
it does not rest content by merely expounding abstract theories- 
On the other hand, it Is a practical religion laying out a tlmruughly 
reasoned sj^em of practical philosuphy tii?ither contradictkig nur 
e^cpeiieiicej nor causing violenc*e to the must clierishod o£ our 
sentiments* both moral and rcUgious^ a system of thought whicli 
Was prugrcgsive and built on an adamantine basi$i» step by step, 
leading to higher know'lcdge. Thus, the two cardiml principles 
of the Agamanta school, namidy^ the progriossjvB reahTS^tion of 
ilio Eclf and its dedication to the Univenal Soul corLsdtute the 
bask: foundation, of 

tilE CUI.T OF LING A VVOJtSIIIP 

which dktingubhes the Viralaivas. The wtJnhip of iinga which 
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ifs invariably a matter o( daily observance with all the Lhig^lyets. 
rich or poofr high or loWp kiUtied or tmleanied^ imdB or femide is 
but 3 symbolic expotaitlun of the progress of the soul and its 
coDiiDunlun with God.^ Various have been piit forth 

regarding the exa^t aignificance of this s^TnboL According to one 
thcoiy Sma-iiAga is symbolic of the ^ahda-Brahman, the PranavJif^ 
from which has emanated the whole universe. Ling&» 
as Pranava figured to the q^e, becomes the universal sjrmbol of 
Godp and object uf worship as the Fr^if^ava in mantra or Sctind 
form WHK betorCi According to '' The whole 

is the Oflf^ra filled by Ndda and Eindu. The base is * A/ thR 
kanttia is " M/ and the round form is *11.' Accnnlicig to 
Ajitdgama. Unga itptesente P^H for Siva), paiu (or fwd) and the 
pa{a (or the rebtioii between the two). Swami Vivekanauda tells 
cs that thfi worship of the SijjorliAga originated from the story of 
the famotj^ ^tahd-UAga in the Mi-thorva-V^da Santhiid in the plane 
ol the yuposthamhka which was bcgiimiogh^ and endlnss and 
which thus rcpresejited the Eternal Br ahman . As 1ms been 
pointed out already^ thosE, who discarded animal sacrifice, and 
dis&cnted from the karma-vddins retained stilly the aame ceremotiial 
fortna and the some mmtras for new purposes with highly 
spiritual significance. The idea of sacrifice could not be 

completely effeced out of ihidr mcinoTy, But it is not the 

horse or the goat but our gro^r self that should be sam- 

flced. It must be forgotten that in the time Siv'a was 

assigned the chid place in the sacrifice and was 3ftdha-pati^' 
He wus represented by the sacrificial post which was held in high 
reverence as the Eternal Brahman. Thu di^^senter^ in their new 
foitu of wondiip worked out the same idea of identifying the 
yupastatnbha with Para-Brahman Who has the whole earth os His 
the bine sk}' as His crowTi, and the Hruveise ailiis veshire. 
To thb El^dha-pati^ the IfAga^ the symlwl of Lord Siva Rbonld 
one offer one's self in sacrihee and thus become one with Him. 
It may ht noted that the Siva temples are built on the modd of 
ynjAa-Cdl^^* and the great HAga of Draksh^ma fully bears 
I alimony to thb tlieoiy^ TbtiSj tl ie w^onship of Siva-Iiflga 
signifies selt-sacrifico and this idea of sdE-sactificc^ as airmdy 
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pointed out, is the centre of the Saivaite Philosophy. Lord Siva, 
characterized in the Upanishads as ' Sivam, bantam * etc. is 
designated as ' Sthala ' from which all things shoot out and into 
which all things are absorbed finally. The word 'linga* connotes the 
same idea and denotes the same object. The Divine Energy or 
the consciousness of the self is known as Sakti or Prakriti which 
has two aspects, ' Vibhdga Pardmaria' and the ' Avibhdga 
Pardmarka" The Avibhdga Pardmaria Sakii is Lord himself 
cont ainin g the whole universe within Himself and enjoying all in 
all in a state of Absolute Bliss. While the Lord is in this state of 
perfect Advaita, the Sakti which has no separate existence is 
called Chit-Sakti and Ananda-Sakti. But, when there is a natural 
Desire or ' Ltld * the Ichhd-Sakii comes into play and creates in the 
Lord a desire that there should be creation of the universe 
{Eko'ham bahusydm), I am One. Let there be Many." It is 
soon followed by Jhdna-Sakii, the knowledge of the Matter, and 
Kriyd-Sakti, the exhibition of this universe. 

The same spirit of Egoism which effected this differentiation 
widens the gulf between Paramdtman and jlvdtman until in the 
long run jivdtman while passing through the stages of desire, 
irresolution etc. reaches, at last, the stage of Profound Ignorance 
and completely loses itself in self-forgetfulness. So long as the 
remembrance of its past history and its degradation does not 
trouble its thought, the soul wanders aimlessly in this humdrum 
world as the bond slave of Nature, regarding the mundane affairs 
as being of permanent value. But once it is reminded, through 
revelation of its original state of perfection, it would pine away 
for the reunion with the Almighty, even as a love-lorn maid 
languishes for the love of her prema-ndyaka from whom she has 
been separated for a long time. The soul then, would resort to 
various means to dissociate itself from mundane thoughts and to 
concentrate its attention upon the Divine Lover. By a close con¬ 
tact Nvith Nature, it acquires a detailed and minute knowledge of 
its constitution, injunction and laws and thus of its own ' ahga * 
in which it is embodied and which is but a minified copy or the 
replica of the outer nature. Having thus gained knowledge of 
Nature and of its body it would bring into play the spark of the 
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Divine Energy and would gradually work out its disentanglement 
from the meshes of Nature. The first stage towards this dis¬ 
entanglement is the concentration of the Mind which is attained 
by the control and conquest of the various vdyus in our earthly 
body that ever j>erturb our mind. This concentration of the mind 
and the subsequent conquest of the five indriyas are achieved by 
a constant meditation and gazing upon a brilliant object which is 
identified with Para-Brahman. This shining object is our ' Ishia 
lihga ' which we wear on our body for ever, even as a true sati 
wears on her person some love-token which would ever be bring¬ 
ing before her mind's eye the lovely form of her lord and which 
would induce her to meditate always up>on the reunion with her 
lord without paying heed to other circumstances which, are likely 
to tempt and delude her. Thus Lihga which is the Absolute 
Being from which all things emerge out and into which all things 
perish is the combination of Purusha and Prakriti, of Siva and 
Vishnu. Hence, the saying ' Sivavishnumayam.* In the 
famous Mahd-vdkya of the Chhdndogya Upanishad, ' Taiivam- 
asi' —(That Thou Art)— iat stands for lihga. tvam for ahga 
and the reunion between the two is designated by the term ' ast * 
which is Siva-jiva-aikya or the lihga-ahga-sdmarasya. It is 
this Siva-lihga that reminds the wearer of the eternal and 
living touch of the Lord upon his body which would make him 
abstain from all impure actions, which might render his body 
unworthy to be the seat of the Lord. The saying of the Skando- 
Paniskad that this body is the living temple of the Lord—' Deho 
devdlayam * has been literally carried out by the practice of the 
wearing of the lihga, which is but a symbol reminding us of the 
original state of p>erfect beauty, perfect goodness and perfect truth. 

Thus, the three categories recognized by the Viraiaiva Philo¬ 
sophy are Nature, soul and Spirit. The entire economy of the 
present Disp>ensation is under the active control of the Spirit and 
is especially designed by Him in view of the Emancipation of the 
soul. Nature is multi-coloured and many-vestured and is the 
material cause of not only the outer umverse, which hides within 
the immensity of its bosom, countless hosts of sidereal systems, 
but also our body, with all its grosser and subtler divisions 
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and components, its instrument of knowledgR and acdon. ib» ptu- 
and tendencies in which the soul lives as in a cottage. ITie 
Spirit is irntdaiicnt in both Natuie and soul and is in fact iha 
gliding principle. He is thus the soul^s Soul. It is not in the 
power of the soul to lead 4H independent existence > either it most 
remain in unfitting cummudon with Mature, ovor-poweretl by 
her blandLdiments or in conspicuous fellowship with tJic Sj^irit - 
an intermediate stage being thus practically denied to it. if it 
ceases to gravitate towards Nature it must lean on to the Spirit. 
The Sa*hsdra-chiikra is the soul's orbit, which represents the 
resultant pf two forces eoutlnually acting upon it. The isoul has 
the ability to know both Nature and Spirit as it is possessed of 
the demeuit which it shares in common with the spirit. The soul 
ordinajily sees in itself either Nature dt Spirit hut not its own 
form. It is beginningjcsily entangled in the faftrinatian of Natnns 
and the Spirit carries on its work ^lely to disentangle the soul 
from those fascmatlona. The universe that we sep around us has 
Nature for its matmal cause^ the Spirit for its eSicIeat cause and 
HLk body of pure sentient energy for ibi instrumental cause- 
Nature is aspeciatly superinteuded by the Spirit, in order that she 
albeit insentientp may the inore rigorously and coiiKistejitly e^tlirbit 
the law of desert and causality, in relation to the soul. The Law 
of caiiflation is teally tlie inherent and extcniaJ property of Nature. 
As long as the sonl chooses to enjoy the company of Nature, so 
long wil! her law of causality and desert bold the soul tight within 
Its meshes. But her connection with the soul is, after all, but 
Icrnpomry though die isp by herself, ctumal It is also possessed 
of an ingrained pen ci^ity dial is inherited from Nature and hcncc 
eventually eradicablo whereby it mistakes sensuous or sensual 
re\'clliiig in the lap of Nature for its appointed Goah and thus 
converts its fipirit-given instTEimciita nJ emancipation formed out of 
Naturcp into effective engines of its own ptrditioii+ The award of 
spiritual freedom u? alw^aj'S made liy^ the Spirit to the soul by an 
act of grace, and when the moment for tliat aw^ard {which involves 
a complete omanripation from its bondage to Nature) has arrived, 
the Spirit reveals himself to the soul in any manner Ho please® 
Md blesses it with His Eternal Fellowship of ineffable power and 
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The Spsrit is an onbodiment f>f lov* and compasaton and is 
oiraliiiig but Lite, Light and Love. Natuiv is ills Spirii-uppomted 
matrrial instminent of snnrs salvation * the Spirit requires the soul 
to seek its emandpatioii only by wcdtling Xaturo and ihtn-eby 
passing the ordeal of £:a^lKl]it5^ Nature proves soccessively a 
seducer^ a task-master auil k servant in relation to the souK in 
aroordance with the degree of spiritual progress attained by it. 

TIjl" soid'a state nf bondage has no beginmng but has an ead, 
while the soul's spiritual freedom has a deflmte b£]giiiiiing but no 
end. Natuiip.* if kept at her proper ^'ocation as an obedient band- 
maid of Spirit-ward-bound soul, Li fiill of beauty and E^ymbolir of 
heart's piiTit>% innixeocc and joy, the Divine Beauty, the Dhine 
Loneliness and the Divine Hamiany, 

The true relation between the soid^ the Spirit and Nature ia 
brought home in a l>Rautiful analogy ( by the famous ^va Saint, 
Mf!ykandan ) of an apple hMiging on the brandi of a ln?e, ^ulijecL 
to two diveiw forces—^the force of gravitation and the force of 
the tree bolding the apple fltinly. 

t^Tiy does an apple fall to the ground? The tree holds up 
the ohject of its Own force. When this force Is weakened and 
loosened, anothEr fnir? is brnught into play—the forr.e nf the fe^rth 
or gravity. The object was in fact held in between tliesc two forces. 
The object miist cither be attached to the earth nr be bmught 
to the ground. In spite of the enormous pONver of gravitation of 
the earth the tree was able to hold up the object for a time^-only 
lor a time : for when tliE fruit matures, the tree cannot hold it 
upp however ii may wTIl to do so. The same act accomplish^ the 
severance Irotn the tree and the bringing to the i-arth. The soul 
is bound to Miiy^ so long as it is not ripe, Before it is ripe we 
do not perceive its brightness and sweetness. When the soul per- 
feclK itself fed by the juice from the earth (the grace of God) it 
hnds its nsting place in God. When it m finds ItsdJ united it 
bocomes one with God as the fruit itself when left alone becomes 
one with the earth. 

When in union with God the soul loses not merely the 
consdnusness of the world, the it loses also its sclf-consdous- 
(not its selt-being) add the only perception that remains is 
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the bare perception, the bare enjoyment of God, the full manifesta¬ 
tion of the presence of God and Bliss and in such condition alone 
can one say that there is no second thing. 

Thus, it can be seen that the Vira^va philosophy which is 
technically termed "Vi^esha-Advaiia ** or Sakti-VUishta-Advaiia** 
is essentially different from the Advaita of the school of Sri 
Sahkaracharya. Vira^aiva philosophy does not countenance the 
Mdydvdda theory of the Advaita school. It does not shun 
worldly existence as being mere illusion. It does not set forth the 
distinction of a higher and lower knowledge of Brahman. It gives 
great prominence to the Bhakti cult, and it is in consonance with 
the teaching of the Upanishads themselves. 

This outlook on life as taught by the Vira^va philosophy is 
responsible for some of the catholic features of that religion which 
are brought into prominence in the famous sayings of Sri Basave^- 
vara, the greatest exponent of the Lihgayet faith. No caste- 
distinction is recognized among the Lihgayets. The high position 
that is allotted to the fair sex is a pleasing feature of this corn- 
mum ty, The mode of daily worship that is enjoined is very 
simple and is symbolic of the communion of the individual soul 
with the Universal Soul. Dayd or tender feeling to all living 
beings is deemed to be the basic foundation of all religions and 
cruelty in any form is vehemently condenmed. The sayings of 
Basave^vara which are couched in simple, beautiful and terse 
Canarese language are but the echo of the famous Upanishadic 
teachings. Basave^vara was one of the foremost religious Re¬ 
formers who brought to the masses the rich treasures of the 
Upamshadic culture. His position among the great savants of 
Hinduism is umque and his message of love and hope has left 
its lasting effect on the Karnataka and its surrounding regions 
where millions and millions of people are following this faith. 

I shall close this brief discourse by quoting the following 
beautiful lines by our great national poet singing of the universal 
harmony and concord: — 

" When one knows Thee, then alien there is none, then no 
door is shut. Oh I grant me my prayer that I may never lose the 
bliss of the touch of the one in the play of the many." 
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RELIGION IN INDIA 

iA ItlliXi^S EyE VTEW OF THE CENERAL CITARACTERISTJCS 
OF THE REUCrOHS OF ISDtA) 

Kssetralai, Saha, m.a. 

Professor of EngUsh, Nolands CoUege 
Bihar-Sharif [Pstlfs) 

Tlie religions o£ India fuTidamcntaUy differ from the religianfi 
of the rest of the world. Every Indian religion b a system 
nf prineiplfs, scieiltihc. philnfiophical and spiritual. ^ It is 
no foitnoJ frame of faith. It is a practical ideal that is to be 
achieved and lealiscd in life throngli a process of prachcCp of 
thought and emotioa making up a progressive programnic. The 
element of vacantly eKpcctant fciith is in fact absent from it. Its 
W’ay ia to work and attain and grow and go np< In every Indian 
religion there is an oiganic principle by pursuing which one is to 
reach an alUtude of mind in which it h posstbln to distingni^ 
between truth and appearance, betw'een Brakmsn and Maya. 
between soul and her enfoldmcnt counting of the blend of the 
intcllecti ego, mind and lilt. Every Indian religion is a course 
of stem discipline the purpose of which is to relax, to dissolve and 
ultimately to do away with this anti-spiiitual wrappage of body 
and mind and to emandpate the soul to start nn her resplendent 
course of eternal life which is all wisdom, all power and all bliss. 
It must be an accomplishment hera in this life and not mcict}' an 
uhemiain hope for the future. 

In India a rdigious life is a spiritual evolution, a hyper- 
natural constitution. Tlic materials of this inner life-building are 
supplied by the soul. The duly of the ioteUect is to ro.nc.vc the 
phy-sico-mcntol obstacles, all created by sense-dcaire. The most 
important feature of Indian spiritual psydirtlogy is the clcaroat 
recognition of the subtly duplicate nature of human lile, the double 
aspect of sense and bouI, of teirostriaJ and celaitia], of animal and 
angelic. The two seem to be inter-transfused. But the two fortes 
work asunder. The sntd is never touched by sciisc-^ we read of 
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Purusha (the soul) in the Indian Scriptures. It is the sympathy 
(pratisamvedana) of the soul for Nature that does all the harm. 
The soul in imagination receives the brightly energizing nature 
into her bosom and mistakingly holds herself responsible for 
the vagan^ of vamties of mind and body that are of Nature. The 
aim of religion is to put an end to this infatuation (moha) of soul 
and to wake her up to a consciousness of her true self. Every 
religiously educated Indian Hindu is constantly cognizant of the 
inner fact of life ; he is a spiritual scientist; a practical philosopher: 
he does never walk in any dark haze of ignorant faith. 

The characteristics of Religion that I have just mentioned are, 
however, not the only distinguishing features of the religions which 
go by the name of Sandiana-Dharma popularly known as 
Hinduism. There they are as organic factors of a philosophical 
S)^tem while in the non-Indian religions they are simply recog- 
nized in many irregular empirical ways. 

I have spoken of Truth and Appearance. Truth is of course 
God. Appearance is the Universe. The Universe is no phantom. 
There are eternal forces underlying and projecting the universe, 
^ey are many, but all spring from three fundamental forces. 
The modem sciences of physics and chemistry have broken up the 
material universe and reduced it to varying forms of electric 
energy the wonderful results of the study of which running up to 
the astonishing analysis of the atom are accessible to us in the 
works of Einstein, Max Planck and other eminent scientists of 
today. This electric energy or rather the essential secret of this is 
the Indian Rishi’s rajas which supplies the mighty motive forces 
of the universe. There is another that is equaUy but negatively 
powerful, that counteracts all motive force and tends to rest in 
what is really inertia. It is called tamas. The third that is called 
sattva is harmony and translucence opening up wa)^ or windows 
for the rays of Divine consciousness, the CAi 7 -process to come and 
work m the intellect, the ego-sense and the mind and all their 
ever-current activities which, so vaguely understood by the 
European psychologists, are doors and windows furnished by the 
safriia-power which is the fundamental basis of moral life. These 
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three forces or gunas are one inextricable whole and constitute 
Mdyd which, viewed differently, receives different names such as 
Prakriti, Pradhdna, Vidyd and Avidyd. This Mdyd is God s 
external Nature, really a centrifugal reflection, an outward projec¬ 
tion of His impersonal power. Besides these two aspects of 
Divinity, viz. Brahman and Mdyd, there are three other great 
creative forces. One is known as jiva-^akti or soul-power. It is 
that by which God originates the individual souls, the living spirits, 
of gods, demi-gods, men, beasts, birds, insects, plants and all that 
has life. This is intermediate between God and Mdyd. The fourth 
is kdla-^akti or time-p>ower which gives rise to change and starts 
the endless process of creation. The fifth is karnta-sakti or power 
of the law of cause and effect w^hich carries on the principle that 
every act or thought or feeling must be followed by its exact 
consequence. The entire universe of life and of course the whole 
world of mankind is governed by God's karma-povfev. The string 
of karma-consequences is terribly tenacious and does not snap at 
death and why should it? It continues and forces its w'ay through 
millions of years. The Law of Karma makes every individual, 
every nation and the w^hole world of mankind responsible for his 
or its destiny, for his or its birth and death. This leads us on to 
the great doctrine of rebirth known in Europ>e as transmigration of 
soul. No law of life is so vital, so fundamental as this. The 
solution of all intricate problems of human life is inextricably 
involved in the mighty law of re-birth. No wonder is more 
wonderful than that this law of all laws of life should excite 
nothing more than a passing intellectual curiosity in Europe. The 
first principle that every human thinker should realize and accept 
as most essentially true is the successive incarnation of the soul. 
Birth and death and sorrow and suffering and the bewildering 
differences of character and fate are absolutely inexplicable with¬ 
out reference to the Law of Karma and the consequent chain of 
births and deaths. The significance of man's life is deepened and 
its range extended a thousandfold by the acceptance of this law 
and so impoverished by its rejection. 

We are speaking of the five greatest forces of Divinity of which 
the wonderful unity is never lost sight of in the Indian Scriptures. 
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njrfi DndersUndtng oi unity runs side by fiide with that of multi¬ 
plicity which 15 its natumJ cxprEssIc-nh Tho eudJcss precession of 
human life through ceaseless birth and death is bound up vvitli the 
never-mding profiTess of Oie univeree through its ever-aJtijnmtiiig 
evolution and iuvalution. of creation and annihilation so Caiicd, so 
brilliantiy related in the Scriptures, What a deplanible mimpre- 
sentatiOD of divine Fad it is to stale that Cod created the tiiuveo 5 e 
at a certain point of time and destroyed the jauine after sow 
in puisuniice of course of a w him I The questions of w hy and 
how and of What atibstanco ought to be angwered by R^gjon. 
All these questions Stand imsw-ered or are made irrelevant b^de 
the supreme conception of an otemiil cycle of kaipas and fcaipan^ 
taras^ of aeons of evolutions and involutiOilS. This dynamic con¬ 
ception of the nevcT-ending course ot cTieation ever aitcrnaiiog 
with dissolution Is Sure to liberate the imagltiaiicm fram the cramp 
of tile idea of a capricious crc^tlon^ 

This patiimlly intToduces tis to the gmat problem of the con¬ 
ception of God and Divine Powder* Moral and inidUectuid 
abstraction has played a rnomentoua and most harmful part in this 
malhif and has always liidden away the truUi of God. Man is or 
ia not good+ God is absolutely good. Man is or is not just. God 
js all jiisljce+ Man knows a litUe* Ilis ignorance is gneal. Cod ii 
Omniscient. Man is here and not there. God is cverywherer 
Mail can create this or that thing, a molDr-car^ a pontoon bridge^ a 
palace or a city, God has created the univtxso. He is Omnl- 
putent. And So on. The non-indhm religions have conceived 
of God in this fashion. There has not been any revelation in tills 
respect. This is miserable anthropomorphisjn woTgfl than lhat 
which [a charged against Hlndiiism. The Indlaj] enneeptions of 
God are profoundly scientific jind are apt to force Ihdr way into 
the heart of everybody whosrt mind is untaniLshed by pcirificd 
prejudices. It is necessary to devote many h vulume to a satis¬ 
factory treatment of this great subject. Soinu uxccedingiy faiut 
idea only can be given here, if at alL of this. We sliould fiml of 
all boar in mind that God is the great ground of recoiicniatk>ii for 
all contTudtclory and wildly wandering conceptions. Nolliing can 
be more unpardonabLe than narrowness, or conveationaLity or 
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fixity of views in this respect. No one or two or three or twenty 
conceptions of God can be sufficient for the comprehension of the 
Divine Reality. In the Indian Scriptures which are countless we 
come across himdreds of conceptions of God revealing hundreds of 
aspects, hundreds of powers and hundreds of processes of mam- 
festation. There is no end to these features and facets and 
colours. 

What other religions have done in framing conceptions of 
God is by variously explaining away or eliminating or abstracting 
out and abnegating the manifold facts of human life under the 
dread of a ghostly anthropomorphism. And what have they 
achieved is a shapeless and contentless immensity of an all- 
jjervading abstraction-shadow. In this vast, starless, suffocating 
firmament of moral and intellectual inanity the world outside India 
has obtained one great relief, one stream of thirst-appeasing 
atnriia (nector)—I mean, the glorious appearance of Jesus Christ 
in the horizon of man's religious life. But what a terrible stagna¬ 
tion of idea and imagination has been committed by the European 
ecclesiastics even about the ever-living Jesus I 

There have been abstract conceptions of the Godhead even in 
India though not on anthrop>omorphic lines and there are people 
who like to cling to them. But concrete realistic conception of the 
Supreme Being and of the eternal facts of divine life has always 
been the way of the Indian Religion. Revelation, philosophy, 
science and super-psychic culture of great individuals have all 
contributed to the fulfilment of the various conceptions of God 
that have been in India. The European sciences are all concerned 
with the material universe. Europe possesses no spiritual science. 
The semi-spiritual culture that she has empiricaUy pursued has 
always deflected her from the path leading to the Kingdom of God. 
Beyond the jurisdiction of her material science the great disease of 
Europe is abstract or sentimental sj>eculation that is sure to lead 
her astray. All great European authors with spiritual purposes 
suffer from this. This is because in Europe there is no idea of 
what Indians call Adhydttna-Yoga or super-intellectual culture 
practised through suspension of mental processes and even of the 
higher intellectual functions, through utter abnegation of the 
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so-caUed mental or psycho-physical system. None should foi^et 
the great distinction between the sense-science of Europe and the 
Soul-science or Chit-vijnana of India. 

M that the world has known of Indian philosophy and 
religion from the Advaita-Vedanta of Sankarachaiya is only a 
sm^ fragment of the inexhausUble philosophico-religious stores of 
India. The first important piece of revelational information that 
is to be proclaimed to the world is that beyond and even within 
toe mutable material universe of change and mortality there is an 
infinite universe of immortal love and beauty that is eternal and 
ever new. that is beyond even ah that which is known to modem 
theosophy. Thfe is called the tripad-vibhuH ol Para-Brahman 
everlastingly shining in a resplendent firmament called Para- 
Vyoma or hyper-firmament of eternal Intelligence-Light. That is 
toe eternal Abode of God who is in His inmost self-essence a 
Person constituted of aU-Truth, all-IntelUgence and all-Love-and- 
Beauty-and-Bliss. Within Himself He is an eternal Impulse of 
Love. This imghty tendency of Love differentiates and re¬ 
produces and impersonates Him in an endless series of Individuals 
who are the personiformed rays of the central Sun of God. They 
^ome wonderfully beautiful males and females, each an em'- 
bodi^ force of love and light and beauty, all entering into toe 
loveliest relations of father and mother and son and daughter and 
fnend and master and servant and above all. darling dramatis 
P^sonae in a complex drama of Love. This is called Lila 
(divme play). God’s eternal Integrity remaining intact. He 
^aks Hir^lf up by means of a magic power of His known as 
Yoga-Maya and becomes as many as He wants to fulfil His Lila of 
Love. This is in the holiest Heaven, the most secret sanctum 
sanctorum. The name of the most Supreme God is Krishna on 
accomt of toe mconceivable magnetic and attractive force of His 
infimte Love. He reveals a reflection of His Lila successively to 
the great circle of the worlds of the universe that is there. 

associates of God canymg out the processes of His 
tla are one in their essence with God and are in God; but still 
hey Me intovidually different from Him. They are higher than 
® § an angels who are of the secondary jiva-iakti and belong 
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to the lower Heavens which perish with their inhabitants at the 
final praJaya or annihilation, to be created, that is reproduced, 
with the coming of the new universe. Even apart from the 
reflective associates of God, God Himself is many in one and one 
in many. The Indian unity of God is not an empty abstraction. 
It is an intensely concrete and living realization. God is one, 
even a child should know that. It is impossible that there should 
be more than one. But who is there to rob Him of His inherent 
right to become many? The fact is that He cannot but be many. 
He possesses multifarious p>owers and aspects. They are not 
abstract as man's powers. His powers are in themselves Persons. 
He is a different Person by a different power. They can never 
get confused or transfused. They are eternally distinct. The 
Avatar as who are wrongly called incarnations are some of these 
individual Selves of God. These God-Selves or Bhagavat- 
svarupas have got their proper shapes and bodies of immortal 
divine essence, proper character and function. They are all loving 
and lovely and of course omniscient and omnipotent. Emanuel 
Swedenborg, the great Swedish scientist, phUosopher and saint 
obtained a glimpse of this greatest truth of Divinity as we find in 
his Divine Love and Wisdom, Conventional terms like monotheism 
and polytheism have got no meaning whatsoever in regard to the 
religions of India. 

In this connection we should turn our attention to a most 
important feature of the Indian religions. We may call this the 
hypostatic principle, borrowing an expression from Christian 
theology where it is used within an exceedingly narrow compass. 
According to this every power of God and every force of Nature 
has got a personal subsistence, I have already spoken of the 
personal character of Divine powers. Nature's forces are also 
personal: they are distinct individuals as God's intermediate 
power of forming individual souls is all-pervading. Thus the sun, 
the moon, every planet and star, mountains, rivers and plants and 
even diseases are ruled by differently constituted spirits. This is 
not mythology. It is philosophy and actual science. The idea 
expressed by the term mythology is itself a myth. The Greek 
mythology was nearer Truth than many a theology so-called. 
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Chri5tia.ni^ did tDcalcul^ible h^jni to the euu.se of religion bv sup- 
pitsaing the ancient religion of Greece. Th^ univeise is pmadcd 
by myTiuda of intelligent spidta who site individnaiiEed raj-rs of the 
Divine reflective light, ]L h the first duty of e^T^ry religion to 
recogmre this tnith. To tijadcmiand this thoroughly one must 
study the subtle processes of creatioa or creative evolution so 
eluboratdy described In the Purai^, 

The intricate system of pritidplcs and law^s ivliicb predoce 
tile universe and ever sustain it are known as the Vedas. God 
willed the ordering of the twenty-four primaiy prindpl^ or 
of cosmic hfe. Tlie principle are: (j) the primordial base of the 
psycho-physical life culled chiti^i (2) the original ego-s^uso or 
aAaPlHru; (3) the perception and desire faculty or mana^i (4) the 
Intellect or the faculty of decision, the (5-9) the ceutial 

vital forces or {xo-14) the five senaos of perreptionj 

(15-19) the five organs of action: (20-^) the five elements, subUe 
and gross; the universe is notliing but a wondirful ccmpositioii of 
these. They are organic non-intdligent parts of the maniftstiug 
that is self-evohung spirit of nature infmttcd by the intelligence* 
radiance of God. The formerp Uiat is the non inleUigeut. conglo¬ 
merate thumsfilvcs into a huge golden Embryo ai the universe and 
tiiG latter, that is Ihe intelligent, is emhndied by Cod lis Bruliman 
who Li the divine fountaih-liead of the couuLlesa life'forccs of the 
univei^e. Hu Ls ths nll-Sonl, really Emerson's Overhaul, He 
creates all things and aJt lives by His ciXiaLive Intelligence imping¬ 
ing upon and breaMng up the stupendous Embryo layer by layer 
and stage by stage. The great problems of life which modem 
science has utterly failed Ld manipulate have all got their solutions 
Or suggestions of them in the scjentific accounts ol creatiDu which 
occur variously in the Piminas. I can ody refer to thciTL They 
are all revelations but easily lend themselves to EcienilfEc and 
philosophical cofflprebenKon. Most of the fruitless Speculation, 
most ol tliE aimless wandering of bypothctical imagmafion that is 
there in the world might be spared by rimple reference in \lm. 

The Scriptures of tlie world have all recoiled before the 
triumphant match of modem science^ The greatest men ot 
modem science arc admitting today that science has utterly failed 
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to disccn'er truth. Reality has receded fartbex smd fsirllief bade 
before the proud pro^p-eas of science. The Indian Scriptures—the 
lipanishads, the PurS^ias, the SmTilia and llie Tantraa—begin to 
stretch and asennd to the sky from where the sciences halt. The 
m^’sterious truth of life, the Protean sliap^ of which Bcience 
wanted in vain Id irveal* is embodied in the Indian Scriptuxes. It 
15 there ^\ith its myriad appcijrancea wpJI as its essential 
elements ai^d far ranging Tneanings and bearing^. The quickening 
rays of wisdoni which radiate from die rudian scriptures are alone 
competent to ninminate the ohsenxe passages of modem sdcucc. 
Europe has committed a fatal ini^ia.k« in irgarding the Puriiyis 
as mytholDgicab as fantastic fiction, iTie Furnas are the grcateaL 
and most abundant store-houses of supreniR knowledge of wonder¬ 
ful truths of Life which are beyond the farthest range of material 
science* It is no mythology, Europe embraces many supersti¬ 
tious couceming her views of the Inditm RdJgious. There is some 
meaning in Darwui'a Theory' of Evolution, But the whole truth is 
in the Puranas. His speculation about the descent of man is a half^ 
truth, if not preposteniiLdy wrong* For a deeper conception and 
a clearer expo?ution of Einstein's Theory of Relativity with its 
fourth dimension of tinio the philosopher should investigate the 
Puranas, The origin of life^ the change of niatter to intelligent 
emotion has ever been a. Eitumbling-blnck for European science. 
It h a cDinmonplace of the aU-iUuxnlnaiing Fuianic science of bfe. 
The iact is that the view of the universe that is offered by modem 
science is narrow and superficial* The iancr iasuea are all 
neglected. Really science has got no capacity to seek the inner 
powera, being all concerned with sense* The nnlvctsc is not 
entirely an aJTalr of sense. Every inch of it is penetrated by 
intdligent spirittiai forces which are perceptible to senses to be 
developed by transcending Hie natural senses through a practica .1 
proceas of Spiritual Culture of which tlie sixnfcts atv. known to the 
Indiarui alone. The Purajiic revektiou of this has given rise to 
the enonnous Pantheon of India* The vicious English word 
' mytholngy ' has always produced a pernicious effect upon the 
Bcicntific understanding of the world. 

The sdentisFs inductive method of thought cannot but be 

tt) 
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most misleading when applied to matters of Di\dne truth. Indue- 
tion, inference, generalization, hypothetical rationalization and all 
those common processes of scientific pursuit are utterly inapplic¬ 
able to spiritual things. They have always blocked the ways that 
should lead to the universe of God. They have blinded the inner 
eye of mankind. In India the stream of spiritual investigation 
has ever flowed within, never without—to the inner universe of 
spirit, never to the outer world of matter. The universal station 
that connects all telegraphic lines of Truth is situated in the heart 
on the marge of which sits the intellect. Nothing can be truly 
known without consulting the heart which holds in its little firma¬ 
ment of light the essential cosmos of the universal whole. It may 
be the farthest star or the nearest plant. Its meaning is in the 
heart from which the soul reaches both God and the world. This 
profound truth of life that is taught by the Indian religions has 
never been fully realized by Europe, on account of her spiritual 
incompetence. 

The life of mankind is a remote reflection projected into the 
infinite shadow of what is known as Mdyd, It is, however, a 
distorted reflection apparently split up into incongruous fragments 
of facts, specially in the universe of human life. It is variously 
obscured by the changing shadows of the nescience of Mdyd. If 
it could be thoroughly purified, etherealized and spiritualized, it 
might give some distinct idea of the resplendent imiverse of God, 
of Brahma-ifAJwa and Knshna-Lii«. The tremendous difference 
between human life and God's Li/J-Life is due to the fact that the 
one is ruled by selfish and ignorant desire, and the other is com¬ 
posed of and governed by supreme love and perfect wisdom. The 
fundamental essence is the same in both. There is nothing 
chimerical in the Kingdom of God. It is no empty sky infinite. 
It is no vacant expansion of formless Light Divine. To suppose 
it to be an imaginative imitation, an idealized reproduction of 
worldly life is to reverse the truth, which is that the Divine 
Artist created the w'orld by remotely remodelling it on His own 
Kingdom. It is a wonderfully inhabited world, eternally vibrating 
with lovely radiant movements of creative Love. It is the infinite 
fountain-head of all Life that is and will ever be. The Indian 
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Scriptures place this truth of all truths beyond the farthest reach 
of sceptic doubt. 

The world knows something of the magnificence and sove¬ 
reignty of God but very little of His love, loveliness and beauty. 
God's eternal Li/S-life is an affair entirely of His Love and Beauty. 
The question of divine justice arises only in connection vith the 
sinful world of man. In the divine Dominion of all-ruling love 
justice is meaningless as vice is impossible. God's own Life that 
is Lild has got three different atmospheres, (i) It is in its eternal 
centre in the highest and the holiest Heaven beyond the heaven, 
the Liia-life itself. (2) It is as revealed in succession to the worlds 
of the universe. (3) It is where God out of his infinite love mani¬ 
fests Himself in various lovely forms from time to time to those 
blessed persons who devote themselves heart and soul to His feet 
out of self-abnegating love. 

It is not very difficult to ascertain what the world means by 
worship. It appears worship is nothing but praise and prayer for 
personal benefits. God is so great, so powerful: people admire 
Him therefore. God is so bounteous: people beg boons of Him. 
At the highest people seek salvation out of His mercy. This is in 
India as elsewhere. But in India this is not the whole of divine 
worship. It is a poor part of it. Worship must be loving service. 
Love for God is apt to shadow itself off into a vacant idea of honour 
unless it is substantiated by a concrete course of action as a direct 
expression of the underlying emotion. This is the rational basis 
of the Hindu forms of worship)—of Pujd or Archand. It involves 
a certain beautiful process of offering those things to God which 
are the finest, sweetest, most valuable or most delicate; pure 
articles of food, flowers, perfumes, fair raiments, sandal-paste, 
saffron, musk and many an excellent thing which may convey 
one's heart's love to another. When these are expressions of 
sincere love they cannot fail to please the divine object of love, 
who is the loveliest person to deserve human love. The most 
important factor of the Pujd ceremony is the mantra. The scrip¬ 
tural mantras are wonderful receptacles of stored-up spiritual 
energy. It instils life into the rites, actually electrifies the pro¬ 
ceedings. The mantras are the most intimate parts of Revelation, 
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the iral indiaiJciii^ of Dh'ii^e Power* They are not formal fonnu- 
lad du vised by idle-hearted Brahmins as are supposed to be 
through ignorance* No aceuujit of Htoduisn^t is of any value Wiith* 
out a careful coDsidexatlon of the mantra and their ^icoee. Tlte 
Indian worship is not a subject tu be dismissed with the name of 
ritual. It id a profound affair. 

It is here that the great question of ima^c-woislup tomes up. 
Image-’womhip is not idolatry; that is to be declared to the out- 
hiiIk world with the greatest emphasis that is passible. In ancknt 
Palestine and the surrounding Semitic lands God was only an 
IdtiR, an ctrdiiiariJy conceived Powder of justice and goudnesa ruling 
the destinies of mankind* He was fanultaaSp figurdess and feature¬ 
less nev^ to bticomu an objKt ot human vMon. An image of 
God was out of question. One ha'^dng faiih iu Qod and w^alfcing 
in the wa3?s of Cod could never worship any image. It was only 
Godless suincis or men thrown out of the path of true piety who 
made idle idols representiiig no religleus ideas and worshipped 
tlieni bliudly and vainly. And hence there arose the opprobrium 
of idol-worship and hence it became an abomination. But 
Hindu image-wor^p Is a holy iUuminarioo. It is batJied in the 
radiance of a living consdousnfss of the lifE-giving reality of God, 
It moves in an etherealp bpirilual atmosphere. The image is to the 
worship what the vapour-particles are to the minbaw, what the 
physical frame is to the spiritual in a manp wbat^ as Cailyl^ 

baji uKprtiSscd it, the symbol Is to the idea of eternity* 

Tlie Hindus have got revealed to them from time umuemotial 
splendidly-embodied Svarupa-murth or sell-foitns of God. They 
are thu essentiai m>»stery-secrets of Divinityr They are eternal and 
inhnite though siiper-human figure apimreutly. They are the 
Supriiine Beiug, thi; Central Deit>* in His mmost Sdf-Rcality. 
The revelation of this highest Troth is the gmatcijt aspect of tJie 
Indian Religion. This is no human imagination. It is a Di^’inc 
Fact, Evidences and testimonies to the intimate truth of this are 
innumerable and are recorded in the PuTaTias. Image is inevitable 
when the substance is there. The image repr^ifinis the living s«l> 
alantial Idea, In the mind of the wxirshipper Lhe image almost 
disappears; tiic kivc^lExtrified Idea embodies Itsdi and takes th^ 
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place of the image. This is Hindu worship and true worship 
cannot be anything but this. All that which prevails in the out¬ 
side world is mere reverence for an uncertain Idea doing duty for 
Divinity. Nothing is more valuable, more intimately religious, in 
India ttian the exquisite S3^tem of worship which goes by the 
name of image-worship and which is outrageously supposed to be 

idolatry. 

The world knows something of the great doctrine of divine 
Incarnation so-called, I should say of the great Fact of the 
Avatdras. Jesus Christ is an Avatar a of God Hunself—one of 
many. It is wrong to fix him in thought into an immovable 
singularity. Christianity suffers thereby. The greatest features 
of the Indian Religion are: (i) The law of re-birth or re-incaina- 
tion; (2) the all-illuminating spiritual science and personal realiza¬ 
tion instead of conventional faith; (3) the dynanaic character of 
every religious conception that is there; (4) the eternity of the 
process of creation and annihilation, the d3mamic conception at 
every step; (5) the doctrine of divine powers and their hypostatic 
self-personation; (6) the science of the manifestation of gods and 
goddesses; (7) the docbine of divine incarnation without end; 

(8) the science of the essentiaUy divine character of every being; 

(9) the doctrine of God being a separate Self in each of His 
aspects; (10) the doctrine of the Personal Embodiment of Ae 
Divine Substance which is itself a Person supremely fascinating 
to gods, demons and men; (ii) the preter-pantheistic doctrine that 
God is everything that is and at the same time beyond everything, 
beyond the remotest star, beyond space; (12) the practical course 
of science and discipline by which to prove in the test-roorn of the 
heart every doctrine and every law of religion that which is cahed 
Adhydtma-Yoga and Bhakti-Yoga; (13) the wonderfully efficacious 
system of worship that is followed in India; (14) the existence of 
many systems of philosophy which are the intellectual features of 
the great religion and are one with it unlike the philosophi^ of 
Europe which are systems of speculation which no man of religion 
cares to pursue as guiding signals of life; (15) h is the oldest 
religion in the world and at the same time st^ds beyond the range 
of intellectual imagination of many an Einstein still to come. 
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This is th* faintest btrd's-^'e view nf the all^comprebensivc 
Indiad reLigion many distorted shadows of which float at diiifs 
dowti the costial winds of the intellectual sky of Europe, 


DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF HINDUISM 

Swam I Sharyasastda 
Ramakrishna Mission 

It a weH-kiioivu fact tliat all tencLs and bdieb of rtihgioui 
rest upon a central Principle which is considered to be a super- 
sensuom^ transcendental entity. With many a revealed reH^io]! 
which obtains today among the dvilked peoples oi the woridp this 
traiL^cendental Principle assumes the form of a Personalityj and 
uot unoft«^, of even an anthropoiBoipliiE: kind; there are also a few 
irjigitins vfhich recognire If as a mere basic principle of the 
Cosmic Existence. All rdlgiona in their philiKaplMcal aspect seek 
to explain the visible or the concrete in terras of the Invisible and 
tile Transcendental^—sometimes as Its derivatives or emanatioiif. 
and sometimes as superhcial aspects or misreadings. 

These different attempts of the human mind to understand 
the Transcendental by relating It tn the physical and the vhlbk, 
is but a natural consequence of the evolutiOD of the human mind. 
It presents but dUfciirnt aspexts of the same truth from difletcnt 
angl^ of vision. The human mind begms with the conception of 
a Personal Being called Gtal^ existent as it were at the back ol tlie 
whole cosmic pirocess. and finally ends in iJic visualliatioii 
of a Principle that is at once transcendental and irnmanent, nay 
even as a negation of the visible relative realities. In fact, all the 
different religions of the world can be grouped within thfe range^ 
But the speciality of the pliilof^phical backgruund of Hindubm is 
that it includes the whole of this range threugh w^hich the human 
mind is capable ot passlng^it oomprises all the notes of the 
reUgiuiL^ gamut which the human mind can produce. Although 
on the one hand Hindtiisra conceives ol iniiumerable spiritual 
Fcrsonaliiiea or Gods, to suit various minds, yet on the otheTf it 
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always assfUs ibt; fact that all thCSC P<TMwialitics are of one 
‘'spiritual Substance/' This concepUoti of the SiipretOB spiritual 
rni^- o( God « as old in India as the Then asain4 these 

Pereonalitics are suhlimaicd to SpiriiuiJ Principles and ultimately 
10 one SupremL' Principle wliich is sometinjes conceived aa 
immanent and sometimes as transcendental. Practically speaking, 
Hinduism, therefore, presents three different aspects of thn 
Supreme Reality, viz. the Penonal, the ImpersouaHimuanent 
and the Absolute, holding at the same time that ah these three ore 
hul aspects of one and the same Realitj-. Hence in this 
Uindiiisni may be couBidertd as a ^Titlicsis of all ihe religious 
pliHosophies of the worW. 

All relijpons essentially concern iheinseivcs with the pneticaJ 
life of man by fonnulating codes of conduct and spiritual 
disciplines to follow, so that he may ultimately sttain the rummifw 

tonum _the supreme consmrunation of Human life. It is sometimes 

described as heavenly attainment, sometimes as supreme Sec¬ 
tion, somednira as ai^lute freedom and sometimes as .ViVouhb or 
anniliilaUon of the empirical self. But the contenla of all these 
conceptions are in essence the same ; they all prarfcally point to 
one single aspiration of the human soul and that is to transcend 
Uic limitations of environment and circumstances and gel into a 
state of beatitude of sublime peace which is the natural cra«ng 
of the soul. Ill this respect all religious are but the fulfilment of 
the natural spiritual urge in man, and the lealiiaUon of that 
fuUilnicat must necessarily be dependent upon his bemg and 
becoming. Therefore religion Is essentially practical, a proc^ of 
becoming, a progrrssive realization. Hiiiduisnin perhaps o a 
religionSi is miMit empbatic this polnti viir that tru& i^oii 
is rcB/iiflhon. While other religiona talk ot this tiiltilmcnt or 
realizaUon in another life, the gialid Hereafttr, Hinduism asserts 
that the realiratiou even of the highist form of the Reality must 
be done here in this very Ule. It holds that religion based upon 
faith is a lucre make-belfat and cannot bring that cnu.^t»n m 
life which real realization endows. Therefore in Hinduism the 
bightst place of honour is accorded to the saints and seers, the 
mystics, who stand face to face with the Supreme Realty as it 
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were. And perhaps nowhere has arisen such a wonderful galaxy 
of innumerable mystics who corroborated, exemplified and empiri¬ 
cally demonstrated the truths of religious realization from time 
immemorial as in India. Even today in this twentieth century, 
there is no dearth of such souls in this land. And these mystics 
have evolved a regular graduated psychological method well kno^^^l 
as yogic processes, for the realization of that Supreme Truth. 
This is another distinguishing feature of Hinduism. 

Further, it may be said in this connection that in formulating 
this scheme of yogic disciplines, all the different types of human 
mind and varying degrees of human capacities are taken into 
consideration, so that every individual can find a place in it and 
reach his goal by working up exactly from where he stands. In 
fact this scheme of disciplines has been made all-comprehensive 
and j>erfectly practical. Beginning from the crude form of symbol 
worship and prayer up to the most sublime forms of meditation 
and self-absorption in the superconscious state known as samddhi, 
the entire process of self-discipline is based upon psychological 
laws extremely helpful for the realization of the Supreme. So also 
as regards the practical part of religion. Hinduism presents a 
wonderful sjmthetic method of Self-realization or God-realization 
as prescribed in all other religions and even more. It should be 
remembered that it is the ritualistic aspect of religion that 
accentuates the differences between religion and religion in the 
popular mind and raises such a dust of apathy and hatred for 
each other, but when we try to understand the psychology behind 
all the rituals and ceremonials, we at once discern the common 
background on which these rest. 

The third most important tenet of Hinduism is about man 
hunself. As in its philosophy, the universe is considered to be an 
emanation from the Supreme Being and as such is not essentially 
separate from it, so also man in his spiritual essence is non-distinct 
from the Divine Principle. As the whole cosmic process is in a state 
of flux, moving towards the final absorption into its Primal Cause, 
so also human life is essentially a process of becoming and is 
moving towards the realization of its inherent divinity. In this 
way the whole of his biological and psychological evolution means 
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nothing niort: than the inner effort of the human schjI to tinMd 
its latent dh^uit)^ and perfocLion by subjugating the physical 
en\nrotiiLiCDts. In short, nun b potentially divluo and bis ianer 
divinity has to be unfolded through the recognition and approxi¬ 
mation uf die perfect Divine Principle called Cod. Peiha^ these 
doctrines of the unity of lilo nnd the divinitj^ of man are the 
greatest contributions of Hinduism to hnimmiiy and arc desdoed 
to save nmn from all the ailments the human society is suffering 
fruin today. 


THE SIKH IDEAL 
PnoF. Kihal Sisor 

Blares Hindu University 

1 

Rdigion, as 1 understand it, lias a twofold purpese in Ufe, 
vi^;, {i) to teach man how to achieve salvatioii or sclf-icali^tion 
or realisation of Godi and (il) to teach hkn how to live in the 
world and build tip hts body and character. This second aspect 
of religion has been generally ignored so imich so that there have 
been many good men and great wlio Li&vc starved them body 
and menti laculties with a view to reach God and that there are 
a very large number of men and women in aU parts of the world 
who keep religion and life in water-tight comparttnenLi. On the 
other hand, the Sikh Gums have laid a special emphasia cm 
pcrmcatbg the whole life widi the spirit of religiuii and on the 
building up of both the body and the mindf the spirit and 
character, and developing all the qualities^iuman as well as 
divined a balancfbd, normal style, fiikhism does not believe in 
a lopsided development- It aims at the harmonlons and 
balanced development of all the facnltiesi. It teaches man to live 
in the world and yet to live in sucli a way as hi achieve the main 
purpose of human sojouru in the world and teach God—to live in 
the world not like a coward or a buUy, nor like a self-seeking, selfish 
animal, but like a soldi^^t and salnt> brave and self-sacnficbig, 
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loving and serving humanity, repeating the Name of God and 
perfecting himself and helping others to do the same. The Sikh 
Gurus have indeed placed before mankind a new and wonder¬ 
fully balanced and noble human ideal, which I have described 
elsewhere as follows: 

"The ideal Sikh is a man who is neither a religious recluse 
nor an avaricious man of the world, neither a believer in the 
doctrine of ahithsd nor a follower of the Bismarkian doctrine of 
blood and iron; but a man who is a remarkable amalgam of the 
saint and the man of the world who lives in the world and yet 
is not affected by it ; who is engaged in self-realization but who 
lives at the same time his life for others (the life of paropakdra), 
who does not shim worldly p)ossessions or relations but is ever 
ready to sacrifice them all; who is meek and humble, gentle and 
non-violent. God-fearing and honourable on the one hand and 
brave, fierce and ruthless towards the enemies of Truth and the 
ravishers of humanity on the other ; who repeats the Name of the 
Lord and counts beads on his iron rosary with the one hand 
and kills the tyrants and the oppressors by his sword {kirpan) 
with the other ; who even at the time of fighting does not forget 
God but keeps on shouting Sat Sri Akdl (God is True)—a man 
who is something more than a mere sadhu (monk) or a mere man 
of the world (a grihasiha or householder) or a mere holy warrior 
(a crusader or fighter in jehad), he is a Khalsa (the Pure One), 
who does not believe in caste, colour, sex or credal differences, 
who believes in the Oneness of God and the Brotherhood of man, 
who endeavours to live a life of usefulness, charity and purity, 
who repeats the Name of the Lord himself and helps others to do 
the same, and who dedicates his life to God and the Gums, to 
the service of humanity and to the protection of the weak and 
the oppressed". 


II 

Such an ideal is certainly very difficult of achievement, but, 
none the less, it is an eminently practical ideal—one which has 
been realized, after the Gurus, by a very large number of their 
followers. And let it be clearly imderstood that these disciples 
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were not exceptional men but came from practically the lowest 
strata of society. The Sikh Gurus recruited their disciples from 
persons whom some people in their pride of caste describe as 
untouchable and low-caste men, and they infused in them such an 
undying and purifying spirit that they became holy and brave, 
great and selfless heroes, who showed to the world what simple, 
sublime religious life can mean and how one can die in defence 
of faith and Truth, the weak and the oppressed. Those who drank 
the nectar {amrita) or received the baptism initiated by Guru 
Go\'inda Singli became transformed—to use the picturesque 
language of a contemporary poet—‘‘from sparrows into hawks 
and "one of them could fight a lakh and a quarter”. The spirit 
infused by the tenth Guru’s baptism is indeed remarkable and the 
effect created is little short of miraculous. And let it be remember¬ 
ed that the heroism of the Khalsa is not a thing of the mythical past 
but a reality proved by events that are less than a score years 
old. The courage, forbearance, determination and discipline, the 
spirit of devotion, sacrifice and selflessness, and the acts of 
bravery, charity and humanity displayed by the Sikhs in their 
struggle for the freedom of their temples in the twenties of the 
present century extorted admiration from friends and foes aUke. 
And it is being icreasingly realized that the easiest and most 
successful solution of the terrible problem of the removal of 
untouchability from India, from both the socio-religious ^d 
psychological standp>oints, is the administration of the uplifting 
Sikh baptism to the Harijans. 


Ill 

Sikhism is no resp»ecter of man-made differences. The Sikh 
Gurus do not divide men into castes or varnas nor do they di\dde 
human life into four parts or airamas. They believe in devoting 
the whole life—in fact every minute of it— for the achievement 
of the goal—the conquest of the mind and the realization of God. 
At the same time they do not advise man to ignore the so-called 
worldly duties for the sake of spiritual progress. On the other 
hand they insist upon his leading a normal worldly life—livmg m 
the midst of his family and discharging his duties towards his wife 
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and children, his neighbours, his country and his fellow human- 
beings in general. It is a difficult path that the Gurus point out 
to man—to discharge all worldly responsibilities and at the same 
time to live a life of dedication and devotion, stnarana and 
bhakii. Is it practicable? The examples of the Gurus and a host 
of Sikhs prove that it is. Sikhism is a pragmatic religion and 
is for the ordinary man, and the Gurus have never preached any¬ 
thing which they did not practise. 

IV 

What then is the way to reach God according to Sikhism? 

The Gurus tell us that the road to the Abode of God 
{Such Khand) is long and arduous, there are no short cuts meant 
for the men of wealth, birth or influence. Every person, high or 
low, rich or poor, man or woman, must undergo the same discipline 
of the soul and learn to live according to the Will of the Lord and 
accept His Will sweetly, without grumbling or murmur. This is 
the supreme lesson which a man has to learn and it is the only 
way to perfect peace and happiness for men. Guru Nanak is 
positive about this and he states it in a direct, categorical 
fashion: — 

" How to find Him? How then to get rid of the pall? 

One way there is to make His Will our own. No other 
way, naught else." 

The Sikh Gurus teach man to so discipline himself as to 
make the divine Will his own, or to become in tune with the 
Infinite. The process is long and difficult and there are many 
stages on the way. The first stage is reached through prayer for 
Divine Favour {Guru-prasada). The Gurus believe that nothing 
could be achieved by man without Divine Favour. It is for this 
reason that the Gurus attach great importance to prayer. Says 
Guru Nanak: — 

" Nanak, with the Lord it is prayer alone that succeeds and 
not demands or commands." 

Man must not approach God in a spirit of vaingloriousness 
or even of confidence bom of personal merits and achievements. 
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&nd depending on his good deeds alone claim, ns a sort of quid 
pro quo, or right, His Favour in return. He should rather 
approach God in a chastened mood, in a spirit of true humility, 
with merit behind him but not standing on it, and throwing him¬ 
self on His Mercy, forgetting that he has anything to offer, beg 
for Divine Favour. After all what can a man offer to Him who 
is the Giver of all he has? He can only beg for His Kindness 
and Favour. Says the first Guru:— 

" What other merit have I—e.xcept that I have been found 
pleasing to Thee, O Lord?” 

Without self-surrender, the Sikh Gurus are quite sure that man 
cannot win Divine Favour and Love. 

V 

In the Japji the first Guru of the Sikhs has described with 
masterly brevity the stages through which the hu man soul must 
pass in order to reach the final resting place. There are alto¬ 
gether five stages or Khandas. The first is called Dharatn Khand 
or the Realm of Duty or Action. ” The spirit of judgment rules 
over the Realm of Action,” says the Guru, and just as the earth 
is doing its duty in the universe amidst wind, water, fire, nether 
regions, etc., so the ideal for those who Uve on earth is that of 
Duty and every one shall be judged according to his actions. 

” As we do so shall we be judged. 

The Court of God separates chaff from wheat. 

Where shall be measured unto us our raw and ripe. 

Each man shall stand alone; 

His own deeds shall avail after the life of the earth.” 

The next stage is described as Gian Khand, where^ Ae 
spirit of Divine Knowledge reigns.” At this stage man is rein¬ 
forced in his resolve to do his duty by the knowledge that it is 
only by doing their duty—DAama—that the great ones of the 
world have reached the goal. 

” There have been several Ramas, Krishnas and Rasuls: 

They did not gain prapti without bhakii.” 
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Fnsni the Ciiiw Kkand the tnm^rc^ncb in Sharam Khand, 
the legian where Dhama do« not remain a mere mailer of duly 
or knowledge but becomes naiicrai and sp^ontaneous, If Jt had 
become a part of one’s nature. It becomes ingrained ai a perma¬ 
nent habit—auioinaiic. Tliis is described as the Realm qI 
Ecstasy 

" There is holy rapture, here Le naught btil 

from this stage of rapture^ the soul rises to the RCipon of 
Power—Ktfraw Kkand l — 

Tile God of Power rules over this Realm. * * . . * 

Great masters who lift imn tjy force as he toik tbiuugli 
the three other realms of Duty, Knowledge and Ecstasy.'' 

At thii stage man acqiiines power—strength that comes fn>ra 
the diaracter bnilt in the preceding thret; stages. He becomes a 
mighty hero! no one can HI] or trifle with him. He becomes like 
Rama and SftJi inirinclblc. Hk beauty bf^omes indescribable. 
The fear of death disappears and the wheel of births and deatiis 
ceases to bother him. 

" Here are oongrcgations of sabita in blka. 

WTiose zniiids and hearts are inebriate with God/' 

From this realm of power the dkiance h not long to 
hnal stage —Suck Khand~xh^ Abode of Truth—where ^^retgns 
the Formless One/' In FhcA Kkand the man hoa raised htmsEll 
to the level of God and he becomes one with Him. The imic^n 
with God ends the sajurn of the soul and it finds its permani^Eat 
resting place at the feel of the Lord. 

Such is the discipline^ outlined by the Gurus, which the 
huiiian soul m^jst undergo in order to become part and parrel of 
the Supreme Soul and thus end its long and arduous joum^'y 
tlirough bkhg and lakhs of births. The Gurus regard human 
existence as a prkdt^ oppentunirt' for the development arid 
perfticlion of the soul, which can only come through Divine Love 
and devotion. 

" Saith Nanak. devotion to God is the essence of 
teachings r 

WtUuui b^takii all search is vain and fruitless.*^ 
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So whateviT vrae you miy do or notK do pray to Cod for 
Divine Favour, tor the gift of DivHno Love for teaching ynu to 
live according to Hk Will and to attain ptrftsit peace and 
happiati<ii5. 


L^'IVFRSAL RELIGION 

Shri Pundit SutciroEVji. Vidy^vAchaspati 
Arya Samaj, Calcutta 

There is a hunger in ev'ety creatnre—both physical Emd 
spiritual. The animal is contmied uith Jiierely satisfying his 
physical hunger, but the aim of man should be to satisfy both 
kinds of hunger, for he cannot do without it. We appease our 
phyweal hunger by external means, but we have to adopt a 
differcnL process to satisfy our inttma] hunger, llje name of 
that process is religion. In this scientific age religion is rejccied 
in favour of science. The fact that science can satisfy only our 
extemaJ needs and that it b inadequate for the purpose of intemal 
needs fe faq^otich, God has created our sifUiitai cjctenially as a 
result of our actions ^p-r iv.i)- He is not to bo blamed 

for that. IL b ihe xesult of sinful actions. ThcretorCp it is desir¬ 
able that Me should turn ouj senses or desires inward. But if we 
fulbw^ sctcnce, instead Of turning within we shall be turning more 
Mlthout, The great souls of Europe also bad attained true, peace 
from within and not Imm without» The Ural translation of 
the Uponishads into Latin in tlie year 1785 created a stir in Europe. 
After going through it, Schopenhauer said: " /f hoi betn (h^ 
satacc of my Ufe, H witi be the siditce of my death/' Was this true 
peace gained from any scienUbc age? No* nevtT. 

This acicntilk age Is a curse in the glaiit brains of the West, 
Being puzaled by its influence they wont to get back to Nature, 
because tJiey tliitik that natural life w^ill satisfy their infernal needs 
and that they wiU gain true peace from It. Adolf Just, the learned 
German, has written a book entitled * ^0 Nature. In this 

he has proved beyond doubt that it is possible for man to satisfy 
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his spiritual hunger by living a simple and religious life. Although 
London is a big city and one can have a direct view of the 
scientific discoveries as soon as one enters it, it was once written 
about it by the Bishop of Zanzibar, London is a glorious city 
but is terribly in the hands of Satan.** 

If you go through the works of Bacon, Cost, Goethe and other 
learned men, you will find them declaring that to obtain the internal 
hidden peace you must lead a natural and religious life. True 
peace will be yours from within your own self. We, the followers 
of the Vedic religion chant the hymn from livariya jhdna Veda 
(the knowledge revealed by God), when engaged in our daily 
worship)—" Soma, the peace-incarnate, app)earing in the heart of 
all, protects us in our helplessness " {Atharva, iii. 27. 4). The 
name of this process through which we achieve t his soul-force or by 
which we satisfy our spiritual hunger, is religion. That religion 
should therefore be a Universal religion. 

We, the followers of the Vedic religion, believe that the Vedas 
are the fountain-head of that Universal religion. The original 
Vedas are four in number. They are the RigWeda, Yajur-Veda, 
SamaWeda and the AtharvaWeda. These Vedas contain the 
knowledge of God. They were revealed in the holy souls of the 
Wshis Agm, Vajm, Aditya and Angiras respectively hand in hand 
with the creation of man. The different titles are kept according 
to the subjects mainly dealt with in each of them, namely knowl¬ 
edge (jhdna), action (karma), devotion (updsand) and science 
(vijhdna). The following mantra of the Vedas themselves bears 
testimony to the fact that they are the revealed knowledge of 
God: " He by whom the RigWeda as well as the YajurWeda 
was created, on Whose body the Sdma-Veda is like hair (i.e. just 
as hairs grow naturally and are distributed all over the body of a 
man, in the same manner, peace, love and devotion cover God and 
come to Him naturally), Whose mouth is Atharva Angiras, He is 
the supp)ort of everyone and He is joyful. Thou sayest so ** 
(Atharva, x. 7. 20). Thertf are similar hymns in other Vedas as 
well, e.g., Rig-Veda, x. 90. 9 ; Yajur-Veda, xxxi. 7 ; Atharva- 
Veda, xi. 7. 24. These hymns lead us to the conclusion that the 
Vedas have been brought into being by God Himself. The Rishis 
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preached the religion of the Vedas. They were called Rishis 
because they were the seers of the Vedas. When the Vedas began 
to be preached, they were written down. They are available now 
in the shape of books. 

The learned men are unanimously agreed on the point that the 
Vedas are the only religious books which are older than the oldest 
book which can be found in any library in the world. The reli¬ 
gion based on the oldest religious book must necessarily be the 
oldest. That old religion is our religion of the Vedas, and this the 
Maharshi Dayananda accepted and preached everywhere. 

The Vedas are very old, so old that there is nothing older to 
dispute its antiquity, and the religion, based on them, which is 
also the most ancient is, according to the hymns of the Vedas 
themselves, given or revealed by God. That religion, indeed, can 
be a Universal religion. The name of that religion is " Arya 
Religion " or the “ Vedic Religion." The cardinal principles 
taught in all the great religions of the world are traceable to the 
Vedas, and the great savant Prof. Max Muller therefore rightly 
says, " The Vedic religion was the only one, the development of 
which took place without any extraneous influences. . . . Even in 
the religion of the Hebrews, Babylonian, Phoenician and at a 
later time Persian influences have been discovered" {India: 
What Can It Teach Us} —P. 129). 

Our Sastras say, " Saiyath jhdnamananiam Brahma,** First 
they teach, " Satyam** —^that Truth is supreme. Every action in 
this world is dependent on It. Go wherever you like, you will 
find everybody upholding his action under the shelter of this Truth. 
Nay, a fraudulent merchant \^ill ever talk of his trade as such 
and although speaking a falsehood will support himself in the name 
of truth. The falsehood of a liar is also dependent on truth. 
There is truth most supreme. Secondly the Sastras say that 
everyone must grid up his loins to attain Jhdnam (Knowledge), to 
seek and to know that Truth. The whole world is madly in search 
of truth. The businessman is trying to find out the truth—^the 
reality; the scientist wants to find out the truth of the physical 
world with the help of science; the religious man seeks to find out 
the real truth which, as a matter of fact, is only one, not many. 

30 
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The religion, which will continue to seek that one trutli, no matter 
what method it follows, according to that truth, can, indeed, be 
a Universal Religion. Thirdly, the Sastras say that the knowledge 
of truth is anantam or endless. When everyone will believe in 
the endlessness of the knowledge of truth, then there will be no 
occasion for anybody to be indolent and doubtful. The Veda 
says—“ O Men, you, who are on the side of the truth, whose 
lives and aims are for the protection of truth, who are engaged in 
the establishment, furtherance and protection of truth, who by 
putting on a terrible appearance hate falsehood and try very hard 
for its destruction (that is, who are on the side of the truth against 
all chances and in all conditions and are even ready to give up 
your lives for its sake and are the haters of falsehood), 0 Men, 
let us all be under your happy protection and let the learned people 
also live imder your shelter " {Rig-Veda, vii. 66. 13). 

In the GoxAl Grihya Suira we have, ** I go from falsehood 
to truth," " There is no greater religion than truth and there is 
no greater sin than falsehood." These sayings clearly point out 
that the love of truth is a necessity in a Universal Religion. What 
is that truth in religion? As a matter of fact there is truth in 
Unity and falsehood reigns where there is diversity. Truth must 
alwajrs be one. Maharshi Dayananda, the restorer of the Vedic 
religion and founder of the Aiya Samaj writes in the Light of Truth 
thus— 

(1) The world may be fully benefited if instead of taking 

sides, people would treat one another with love and 
accept the results arrived at by all religions, that is, 
the factors which are in accordance with and true in 
all, leaving the differences out (Preface). 

(2) May the Almighty Soul endows the souls of human beings 

with the power of unifying their opinions (Sub¬ 
preface). 

(3) Truths which are accepted by all are common to all. 

Difference in opinion arises on false notions (Sub¬ 
preface 3). 

From these sentences it is perfectly evident that truth is one 
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and differences are in the kingdom of falsehood. The Vedic reli¬ 
gion aims at preaching that " truth '* which is only one. The 
Vedic religion can be a “ Universal religion " if it preaches that 
one truth alone. 

All great men, namely, the Buddha, the Christ, Mohammed. 
Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, Swami Vivekananda, Guru 
Govind Singh, Jin Mahaprabhu, Chaitanya Mahaprabhu and 
Swami Dayananda tried to preach this one and only Truth. 

The Arya Samaj is not like many sects. Our religion is not 
related to any particular p>erson. In our religion no gulf separates 
us men from the Supreme Being. We do not require any inter¬ 
mediary to lead us to the Supreme Being. Whether there be any 
belief in someone or not, we know this for certain that the direct 
faith in the Supreme Being is capable of relieving us from our 
miseries. In our religion a direct relation between us and the 
Supreme Being is possible and a man can purify his life by wor¬ 
shipping his Lord. Every man is responsible for his own actions 
pious or sinful, and is answerable for them. No one is answerable 
for anybody else's actions. Everybody shall have to suffer the 
consequences of his own actions. 

The Veda says—" O Most Acceptable Lord, let us be yours, 
O Friend of all, let us be yours with other relatives and learned 
men, so that through your blessing we may gain the desired 
wealth of knowledge and the bliss of liberation from all bondage " 
{Rig-Veda, vii. 66. 93). Thus does the Veda indicate the direct 
relation between man and the Supreme Being. Such a religion 
only can be a Universal religion which preaches the direct worship 
of the Supreme Being instead of that of a particular person. Some 
philosophers may not think in terms of God, but they do believe 
in some superior power on which all their religious notions are 
based. No religion can rest content without this behef in the 
infinite power. Therefore, Count Tolstoy writes in What is 
Religion—Every religion regards men as equally insignificant 
compared to infinity/* 

That Supreme Being Who is the source of all religions, 
is One. The Vedas abound in hymns mentioning the Oneness and 
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indivisibility of the Supreme Being. The following are a few 
examples out of them: — 

(1) " That only One Supreme Being created the earth and 

the heaven " {Rig-Veda, x. 8. 3). 

(2) “ That One Who is the Lord of all the wealth and men 

dwelling upon the earth and is most adorable *' 
{Rig-Veda, i. 7. 9). 

(3) " That Supreme Being is called neither the second nor 

the third, nor the fourth, nor the fifth, nor the sixth, 
nor the seventh, nor the eighth nor the ninth, nor the 
tenth. He, who believes this Supreme Being to be 
One, can possess Him " {Aiharva, xiii. 4. 16-18). 

All these indicate the Unity of the Supreme Being. 

Some thinkers are of opinion that in the beginning of creation 
human beings led a wild life like the animals and that they 
supported themselves in the forests like the savage beasts. They 
feared the ravages of such phenomena as the rain, the fire, the 
violent wind and the sky and thinking that these deities had become 
angry, they used to make offerings to them of the same flesh that 
they took to appease their anger. Thus came into existence the 
worship of many gods and the religion originated in fear. But 
when we study the Vedas, the God-given original religion, the 
above view is proved to be thoroughly baseless. In the Vedas the 
names Agni, Vayu, Vanina, etc. are all S3monymous with the 
Supreme Being, the difference in their use arising only in regard 
to the quality and relation, just as the same man is called the 
father, the brother and the son by different persons according as 
they stand related with him. The well-known Bishop Cohnate 
had originally this idea that the Vedic literature supports 
Polytheism. He devoted his life to the research of the Vedas. 
He was charmed when he saw the hynm in the Veda, in which 
it has been said that the same Sat or Truth is called by the 
names Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni, Divya, Suparna, Yama and 
Matari^van {Rig-Veda, i. 164. 46). 

In the same way, in a hynm of the Yajur-Veda, the One 
Supreme Being has been called by the names Agni, Aditya, etc. 
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{Yajur-Veda, 32. i). As a result, that religion, which believes in 
the One Supreme Being Who is the source of all religions and 
preaches the Truth which is One, can necessarily become a 
Universal Religion. 

Our Universal Religion teaches us to be friends with the world 
because our Lord, who is the source of our religion is a Sarvamitra 
(Friend of all). 

In a hynm of the Yajur-Veda (36. 18) the devotee prays to 
God to enable him to look upon all created beings as friends. It 
is written in the Vedas that we should treat not only men but 
every being as a friend. There is brotherhood and fellowship with 
all created beings. It is not confined only to humanity. The 
feeling of friendship is placed above brotherhood. Brothers may 
differ for rights, but a friend gives up his claim in favour of a 
friend. True love abides in true friends. Only through such 
friendly intercourse can the world gain true peace, and the anta¬ 
gonism of religions be wiped out. 

To sum up, that religion which possesses the qualities 
delineated above can be a Universal Religion. It is a good sign of 
the times that all the faiths of the world are attempting through 
this august Parliament to find out the truth and essence of all 
religions. It will serve its purpose if it can induce all the people 
of the world to be friends with one another and wipe out anta¬ 
gonism from their minds, for all are sons of the same immortal 
Father {Sarve amritasya putrdh). 


THE BUDDHIST WAY OF LIFE 

Devapriya Valisinha 
Mahabodhi Society, Calcutta | 

I have chosen The Buddhist Way of Life " as the subject 
of my pajjer for the simple reason that if Buddhism is to be 
correctly and rightly understood, it should be approached as a 
way of life and not a dogma which it has persistently refused to 
become throughout its long career of two thousand and five hundred 
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years. Many an attempt had been made in the past to read into 
it ideas which went directly against the spirit of its main teachings, 
but no such attempt has proved successful in doing so. This is 
why even after the lapse of so many centuries its message is as 
fresh, true and acceptable today as it was two thousand and five 
hundred years ago. 

Religions can be classified broadly imder two heads, the first 
consisting of those which are based on revelation, that is to say, 
those which take their stand on the authority of a saint who 
claims to be a prophet sent from Heaven with a particular message. 
The second division consists of those which base their teachings 
neither on revelation nor on the authority of any personage but 
on the fundamental facts of life and experience. They are not 
religions in the strict meaning of the w’ord, but are schemes of 
life which would lead their adherents to spiritual happiness for 
which all religions are striving. 

Buddhism must assuredly belong to the latter division as it 
is the religion of experiment and experience par excellence. 
Nowhere in the scriptures of the Buddhists does Buddha make 
any claim to revelation or to any authority derived from any 
outside agency. Nor have his followers attempted to fortify his 
teachings in the easy but most unstable foundation of divine 
authority. The danger of such a claim is too obvious to need 
explanation. Such an authority can be claimed by anyone 
believing in any kind of dogma and who can dare question the 
validity of the claim of any one particular claimant? One thing 
is however certain. Such claims have led to so much intolerance 
that the history of religion is indeed very painful to read. 

From the very commencement of Lord Buddha's mission 
which lasted for forty-five years, he made it his special endeavour 
to make |jus hearers realize that he was a human being who had, 
with his own efforts, after years of inquiry and experiment, realized 
the Truth. He was therefore called Buddha, or ' the Enlightened 
One.' He examined the world as he found it, and tackled 
its problems at their very source. The hard facts of life 
were thoroughly investigated and on their sure foundation was 
built the way of life which has now come to be known as the 
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" way/' It is becaiisc of thfe thnt npilli^r ^iiacc nor 

any of tlie modem movements which have shaben the fond beliefs 
of many a religion» has Hepn able to touch Buddhism at all. 
In fact, new discoveries of science and ideas promiilgated by tho 
most enlightened minds of the day go to further strengthen the 
EiiddlmiLic point of view. 

Before an acceptable ** w*ay of life " is lontiulated which 
would become part and parcel of one's life* and nnt ri^main as an 
ideal in sacred boobs, its haaic Lrutlis must be laid down clearly 
and uiianibiguously for OUr understanding. KowherR have iheac 
fundamenhsk been enijndated sso plainly and beautiftiUy as 
tliey have been done in Buddhism* Here there is not the 
least chance for misundcTstAndiug or misiDtcTpietation^ What aro 
these fuiidarntalals? They are the four nohh tniths enucicLatcd 
by Buddha, viz, Duhkka or the existence of suffering or dishar¬ 
mony, Duhkhaiamuihya. the origin of Euffmng whidi k nothing 
but ianhij or craving^ DuhkhamjTidha or the removal of this suffer¬ 
ing, snd fourth the Dul^khdmrodh&fft^ggft or thR wny lo the 
temova] of this suffering. The last of tliese truths is, therefore, the 
Buddhist of life. 

" One thing only 1 teach: suffering and the destnictioii of 
suffering,'* said Buddha. "'’Now this is the Noble Truth of 
suffering, birtli is auficring, disease is suffering, death is suffering* 
sorrow*, grief- pain, lamentalious are sufferiDg, union writh un¬ 
pleasant things is suffering, separation from the beloved objects 
Is suffering, imaalkfied desires are suffering ; in short, the hve 
groups nf clinging are suffering/^ This statement of Buddha 
concerning the most obvious fact of lik k so true and undeniable 
that it recftilres hardly any comraentary-i And yet it is the proper 
imd^rstanding of this mosit signiffcant fact of hfe tlint would enable 
us to swk a way out of suffering. If tlicrc were no sulfciing or 
dislumnony and if all were wpH witli the world, there wonkl be 
no reason for os to follow- any religion whatsoev^pr. We would 
be most happy as matmalifttii and would havo probably followed 
Charv'lka. But wc know there is suffering as a fact. This is a 
rork against which evoyone of ns, whether great or small, rich 
or poor, high or low, has to Atiike his head one day and hence 
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the supreuifi necessity ol the reiilixadon of this Tnjtli. Take fur 
i^tance one single esampie. One oi the greatest pmbkms o[ 
this world h hunger which has so far baffied wlntioo by even 
Uiu mightiest Govemments, and Uiere is no siiHcruig which is 
keener than this which Lord Buddha has declared as " the gieattst 
of diseases." II k for the satislajctbu of the elemental^- needs of 
the body that men, women and even children rush up and down 
the Streets ol all modem cities today. Were it jsjssEhle for one 
to detach oneself from the crowd atid watch front a comer thin 
continuous btustle of life, one would be anmed at the life and 
death struggle going on in their midst. One would tiimk that 
llie whole world had gone mad. But what do these men. wopcn 
and children who ruali about all day and night seek after? Wliai 
is the motive behind this tremendous expenditure of time and 
energy of practically the whole of the human race f It is nnil mig 
blit the simple desire to iibcure the bare necessaries of life which, 
owing to Sotnc fault of our own or in the coustitiition of the world, 
cannot lie obtained without the sacrifice of most of our time and 
energy. And the tragic part of the whole business is that even if 
some manage to obtain the requirements of the body, they are not 
satisfied and still work as feverishly as wer. After tiicy had 
satisfied tlidr ordinary rrqnirements, we should reasonably expect 
them to slop, aUowing Dtlinis to come up to their level. But this 
is not done. They would strain every nerve to acquire more ond 
yet more ricliea for their gratification, and hence arises the rasi- 
lesaness that we find in the world today. Ware, rivalries and 
hatreds that we witness throughout ages can be ascribed tn th^ 
desire for self-gratiliicataDn. 

Now wluLt IS the c^uae of this deadly strup^gle amcFDg huinaii 
beings? The cause is to be found stated in the little Pali word 
or triskya in Sanskrit, meaning " craving *' or “ desire " 
or greed w'hich Ls within us all. Tills ianka or “ craving ’* 
>a Sri the bottom of all the troubles of this world, and has 
brought untold mi.scries on coumires millions of bdngs, 1i Is this 
oU powerful gem which finds room in our hearts that bweis aU 
other evik. It is tJie root cause of avarice, anger, haired, nudke. 
rivalry, jea ousy, envy*, hypocrisy, deceit, pride, BTmganci; and 
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jgtionmce anii ban miacd lodividual^ and nations* We can 
fore Kcc that the cause of our suffEring is withiu U5, and at the 
same time it b in our power to remove this cause and atiaki to 
happLne^. In OUT selfishness and igtioronce we mav not admit 
this, or we may ddibcratdy shut our eyes to this concrete fact, 
because it h inconvenient to dnnk of it. But the truth of this 
great discovery of Buddha will not be thereby ditptoved. Let 
each one of us sinoenely and hnneaSly seaich his heart and try 
to look for tlie cause of his individual unhapptnea^r and 1 ajn 
sure eveiy^oni? will come to the one and only conclu^oni vi^. 
that it is due la ianhd or era^dug for this rhing and tlmt thing 
which is present in our hearts. No amount of prayer will remove 
it. No beliefs in any doclrmc wiU eradicate it Nu outward 
agency can remove it. It must be removed by our own selves 
by self-understanding and sdf-purification. 

It is fijr this self-purification that Buddha laid down his way 
of life which is known as the Noble Eightfold Path. It is not 
imposaible to achieve thia self-purification* though it may sound 
almost impossible. Buddhists do not bdievc that human beings 
are Ix^m sinners. Buddha proclaimed that We have within us the 
capacity to overcome ah-devouriug lanhd^ if we train ourselves 
in a particular uruy* Tf tliirre is no end to this selfishness there 
b no end to suffering of humanity- Buddhlsni iSp llierefore^ the 
mast optimistic of religions. It holds up before the eyes of the 
world the prospect of a better and nobler existence not alter deatii 
hut here on this earth, in which there will be no strife, no greed, 
no cause of suflcring. Whether we achieve it or not will depend 
entirely upon ourselves. 

Our Ideas of life, propeTtyj morality and even of religion are 
acquired from those arnund us and we are, therefore^ tlie victuns 
of ihe passions, likes and dislikes of those who have preceded us. 
11 w^e can liberate ourselves from this slaveiy of established dogmaSp 
we would see tilings from a different aitglc. We would see truth 
face to face. 

The Buddhist w'ay ot life ia. thereforo, a tminhig which we 
h.ave to undergo for the attainment of thi? high ideal. The eight 
steps of the Paih arc right viewh, right aspimtions. right speech. 
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right action, right Jlrelihood, right eifort, right mindfulness and 
right concentration. 

Now Right Views aro certain!)^ necessary beforu we can 
succeed in any endeavour. We have to guard against the error 
of starling with Wrong views, as iri that case nothing that follmi's 
can come righl. If the foundation is well laid, the snpetstniefore 
becomes strong and stable, but if we have a shaky and lalss 
foundation, dfeaster would soon foUow. Ln order to acquire right 
VIEW? one has to In unbiassed with regard to all ideas and facts 
of life. For instance, if in greed a man were to think that it 
would be advantageous to rob his neighbour and tjirich himsrff, 
he would not be (oliowing the right view. He sbouid rather con¬ 
sider that hifi Ddghbour's happineas is as important to him as Iiis 
O^, and Iheriefore he should respect Ids fHfllijjgs, Lack of right 
vIemi's on religious, social and political affairs has bean the cause 
of much misunderstanding and suffering throughout history. If 
the Buddhist doctrine of right views bad been known and jirac^ 
tised, mudi of this sufTnring could have been avoided. Page* 
of history arc full of instances of religious persecuticins, because 
there was a lack of right views concerning the attitude one should 
adopt in meeting opposition. To many doginaiisis tlie only vca,y 
to deal with any difference of opinion is to use the sword, bet 
Buddhism has taught that the right views cntisisl in esposing 
error by the spread of knowledge. This is why there has been 
not a single iiteiance of religious petsecnaon among the Buddliists. 

Aspiraiioti consists in keeping one's goal Iwfnre one's 
eyes and not deviating from the Right PatL We must be clKir 
Os to what we arc aiming at. If wtr want to go to Bombaj'. tlierc 
is no good taking a train to Madras. We would only go where 
we do not want. To a BndElhist right aspiration therefore con- 
fiL‘it ‘1 in trying to attaJo that high slate of pcrfei liun where there 
wffl be an end of strife and suffering. It is a thing be reached 
on this earth, in perfect consriousneia. 

Right Speech consists in telling the IrutJi and avoiding slander, 
harsh speech and foolish babble. Wrong speech baa brought 
about grtaiur ntUtappinesa in this world than anything else- 

vidua] lying is more or less admitted by all as wrong, but 
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collective lying by nations and communities is still regarded as be¬ 
yond reproach. We know how many nations had resorted to 
campaigns of lies against their enemies in order to rouse the passions 
of their countrymen. During the last Great War, there was 
a regular campaign, and the same thing is being repeated today 
when feverish preparations are being made to commence another 
massacre. Armament manufacturers are said to be spending 
hundreds of thousands of pounds in playing one nation against 
another with lying propaganda, so that they may increase their 
respective armaments. They can think only in terms of their 
own profit and not in terms of the suffering that would result m 
case of a great war. We can, therefore, realize how important 
it is for us to cultivate Right Speech, 

Right Action consists in refraining from killing, stealing, 
adultery and drinking strong liquor. Killing for sport is even 
worse than for other purposes, as it demonstrates a very low 
mental quality which can find pleasure in destroying innocent 
lives. One of the first things that Emperor A^ka did when he 
embraced Buddhism was to stop royal hunting expeditions. 
There are many innocent sports in which those who desire pleasure 
could take part instead of hunting which is nothing but a remnant 
of the cave-man's savage habits. Right action also consists in 
doing acts of positive good such as helping the poor, attending 
to the sick, and other acts of kindness in general. ^ 

Right Livelihood consists in earning one's living by fair means 
and not resorting to base methods. There are certain kinds of 
trade which a Buddhist is expected to refrain from. They are 
those which cause suffering to others such as slaughter of animals, 
hunting, selling intoxicating articles, and dealing in slaves and 
deadly weapons, etc. Thus Buddhism by insisting on right living 
strikes at the very root of many of the world s evils. If these 
five wrong forms of livelihood are done away with, the world would 
be a happier place to live in than it is today. Many centuries 
before Abraham Lincoln abolished slavery, Lord Buddha had 
prohibited it in India. 

Right Endeavour consists in not allowing bad thoughts to 
arise in the mind, ex|>elling those which have already arisen, and 
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^iwalccmng good thoughts and desim which [lavo not yet ftrisi^n. 
juid further strengthening those whJdi have already arisEii. J^rd 
Buddha has laid much emphasis on controlling the mind as it is 
the mind which originatK and dinicfe. If the mind is controlled 
and ujHdB pare, actions too would become pure. 

All stales arising have mind for the causing. 

Mind for their master, of mind arc die offepringH 

He. who with foul mind speaks or does acdon,-_ 

Him pain pursues as the wheel dogs the ox-hoof._ 

is the opcolug verse of the Dhammapad^. 

Righi Mindfultte^s is to develop tlie quality of aworcuess. 
In other words one has to keep one's eyes open so iliat one may 
receive tlie con^t impressions and profit by them and avoid 
tliose which are harmful. WTiatever we do, whctJicr wn walk, ml 
or talkp we have to be conscious of tlie act we are engaged in so 
that we may not get into truubleH *1110 foUic^ of forg^etfalness are 
too Well known to need any cxplanatioii+ There are various 
methods Uught in Buddhism to devdop this mindfulness, but I 
have no time to go into details. 

The last step lq the Eightfold Path is Right Concentrahnn 
or m^taliod. TMs step is absolutely necessaiy for the realisation 
of It is a form of riiind<ultnre which hclpsa one to 

develop the latent spiritual forces in order to attain full knowledge. 
In other words, it Is the highest stage of development in the Bud-^ 
dbist way of life through which one comprehends the peace of 


These arc Uie eight ste^ in the Buddhist way of Life which 
lead to the ending of suffering, or the emancipation of Niwai^a, 
When greed, anger, Iiatred, ignorance and other evils have been 
entirely removed from the heart, there wiU then aiisv that spark 
caJled Bodhif or linhghteiiment which W'auld bring us serenity, 
peace, contcutiunnl and perfect happiness. 


Now one may reasonably ask the question, what h " right.*' 
H IS, mdeed, a very difhcuJt qucslbn. No one witli a hmited 
toowledge can give an adequate anawer to this question. This 
15 why there arc ao many religions and oo many different creeds 
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existing in the world today. Hence the necessity of petfoct 
ialoni.tion for the views of one anotinsr. The Uuddhisb have 
an crxccUcnt standard by which to judge what is right and 
what is wioag. As the letnovai of suffering is the main purpose 
of lire Baddhi^d way of Ule, every thought, word or action that 
would go to increase this suffering wrmld be wrong and every 
thought, ri'ord or action which ^VOUid help In mmovlAg it would 
be right. This, 1 think, would serve as a reliabJe and sufficient 
guide to the question of right and wrong. Lord Buddha refused 
to go into metaphysics and cloud the Immcduite issue before us. 
Is there Cod or no God? Js life eternal or not ctemai? These 
qnestions were set aside as not toquiriiig on answer fur Uik attain¬ 
ment of jViWana. The immediate great problem for Buddha was 
soSering and the destruction of suffering. Whatever did not conr 
tribute towards this goal, he laid aside and asked his followers 
not to bother about it. When he tvas interrogated about thr^ 
matters ho explained bis position in a parable. He said, “ If “■ 
man should be hit by a poisonous arttnv and he should tell the 
physici.in who wants to extract it, ' I shall tiot allow you to extract 
the arrow before I knnw to which caste tlie man who aliot it 
belongs, what his name is, whether he is tall or short, stout or 
thin, where he lives, of wbat material the point of the arrow 
is made, of wliat material the string of the bow/ that man would 
die before he bad an answer to all Uicsc qnesb'ons. In a like 
jfiioiuier a person would die who ^YOuld study aU iliesc pbilosophical 
and metaphysical queatioiui but would not foUow Ihe patb. The 
solving of these and similar question does not lead to calnmess, 
to real knowledge, to enlightenment, to JVrrvaxa.” 

Buddha did not even ask his follow ers to accept wbat he said 
os tlie truth. He asktd everyone of his followers to realize the 
truth for himself by his own understanding, Buddhiis nmtuly 
point out the way. This is what he said tn the Kalamos: *' Do 
lint believe any thing otl mcie hearsay. Do not believe traditions 
because ihcy are old, and have heun handed down through many 
genemLions. Do not believe anything on account of rumours, or 
because people talk a great deal about if. Do rwt believe simply 
because the written tistimony of some ancient sage is shown to 
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be there. Never believe anything because |iin!Kuinption is in its 
favour, or because the Custom uf many years inclines tbue lo 
take it as true. Do ml believe anything on the mere authority 
of iliy tBachers or priests—whatsoever according to thine oim 
experience, and after ihorongh investigation, agrees with thy 
reasen, and is conducive to thine ovrtj weal and welfare as tvdl 
as to those of other living bdngs, th^t accept as true and shape 
thy liTe in accordance therewith.” 

This is a alalienient W'hich has no parallel and it sho^^s 
Buddha's firm conviction ihat what he had discovered '^'as true 
and incontrovertible. No doctrine which caimot stand the test of 
examination and reasoning has any value and it should bo 
rejected. This (rvedom to accept what is true anil heneficia] and 
to reject what is false, k one nf the greatest gifts of Uuddha to 
the world. Tliis is the Magna Caita of human IrBedom. Lung 
before scientific approach to problems became an accepted method 
of study in the West, Lord Uuddha had applied it in IndLn. 
brutight nffw light iind xnankirid Ironi the thrald(^ 

priestly authoriiy, snpcrstitton and blind The modein world 

has recognfeed tbc&e as evils and the youagei' generation Is slowly 
but siirely giving them up. In Buddhism they wUJ find a religion 
which is free fn>m any kind of such supifrBtilion, prie 5 tly authuriiy 
and unacevptabic dogma. T. W. Rylw Davids, the famoii$ 

onentailstg wrote utica as follows;_Never In the histoty of the 

world had a scheme of udvatbn been put forth so simple in its 
nature^ free from any supexliiiniaji agency, so independent of. 
so even ^it^gonlstic to the belief in inul, and the belief in Cod. 
Whether these be right or wrong, ir was a turning point in the 
rdigiaus history of man when a reformer full of die most cameat 
mtiraj purpose, and trained in all the Intellectual cult tire of bia 
tiuirC, put forth deliberately, and with a knowledge of the opposing 
Views, ductxine of salvation la be found here. In this life, in an 
inward change of heart, to be brotiglii about by In 

a mar? tystem of sell-cuHucB and of sdf-cnnlTOl/' 

A rdigiou or a w-ay of Hie is judged not merdy by the truths 
it proclaims but also by the change rlmt it brings about in the Utc 
of its [olla-wens. So far this test is concemed, Bnddhisni bos 
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a T^yml in adiicveiXierfct of which we can take a geniiint; pride- 
Whenever BticSdhism had apfead and wherever benipi toUuence 
had petielratod, it always ennobled the lives of tlie j>cople, it has 
brought happiness and eiiE^Litejiiiicnt. it has stEmolated all those 
qnaliLies whidi help men to lead better and fidler lives. Art. 
architecture, mcdiiiinup sclimce and philosophy received ths 
greaiesL impetus tromi the hands of the BuddluMts. This has been 
the ca^e in all conn tries where Buddhism spread wb«*thfr it wa* 
Iiniiap or Burma, Ceylon or Siam^ Japiua or China, Tibet or 
Mongoba, Ounbt^dia or Korea. A Buddhist Temple b not merely 
a place of worship, but also a centra of educatioii and eplighten- 
ment. To the BudtiliisU ignorance is a curse whidi to be 
removed and every effort made in tlmt direction is encouraged, 
Amehoration ol the liufleriug ol human beings as well a* animals 
h unc of it^ main wTirksj and hospitals and a^duins w'ere 
established by Buddliists even in very ancient tiima. It was the 
graai Emperor A^oka who lived two buiidied and fifty )'ears before 
the birtlL oE Christ, who established hospitals for both msn and 
animals when that idea w^as foreign to Western oountries. 

Uehgious persecution is unknown to Buddhisnij and it is the 
proud claim of the Buddhistn Lhal not a single drop of blood ha.^ 
ever been shed in the nanre of Buddhism, though if has spread 
thrnughont Asia and i^Ull claims the largest number of winries. 
What A tramujidons change was brought about in the morality' oE 
the people of India when Buddhism wim a living force, can be 
gafherc'd from the fine accounts of India left by foreign travellers. 
The infiucDce of Buddhism on the lives of mlefTs ia excitipMed in 
the life of Emperor A^ka whom H. H, Wells considcis one of 
the six greatest men ia liisinry. Tlie famous inscriptions which 
he has left on stone pillars scaitciod all over India bear te-stimony 
t£j hia noble dianacler. Here are a couple of passagns from those 
Inscriptions:—Everywhere in my domLniDUs as well os among 
my neighbours 1 made arrangefneot for medical treatment for 
men and for beasts. Medicinal herbs wholesome for men 

and beasts* whenever they wiire lacking, have been imported and 
plaIltf^d. On the roads wells have been dug, tiros planted, and 
rest-houses erected for the enjoyment of man and beasts. Now 
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by me thl^ armnfjeinciit has been made ttmt at all houis and in 
all places^ whethfiT I am dining or in the ladies^ aparbnerat, in mv 
bed-room or in my carriage, or in the palaoo garden, the oiTidal 
TEporters should report to me oa thf* people's biiaimss and I am 
ready to do the people's btisiness in all plaoeg* Because I never 
fed full satisfacliun in my eflEorta and dispatch of bininess. For 
the of all folks is what I must work for* and the root of 

this, again, is In efFnrt and the dispatch of business. And what¬ 
ever cxertinns 1 make are made to the oml that I may discharge 
my debt to aiiiiuatB beings, that th^ may aU become happy:'" 

Asoka was also die only Emperor in history who, after a 
smashing victory over an adversary and when be could easily 
ejcpand his empire by touquests, deliberately abandoned warfare 
IIS an mstrument of nation^ policy and gave peace and s^curiLv 
to all his neighhouriiig kbgdoms. lusitead of conquering them 
by force, he sent messenger of Truth to toach raondityp kindness 
ajid goodwill. It was the Euddliist w^ay of living which was aiile 
to bring about this wouderftd change in the life of this Emperor. 
He not only practised the virtue of ahimsd or non-vIoJence but 
practised Uio positive Buddlust virtue of maitn or compassion 
towards all living beings. 

Then again Lord Euddha the farst to raise bis voice of 
protest against the iniquily of caste and luitonnhability in India. 
“ One d^ not become a Brahmin by birth but by action/' wiis 
his teaching which brought about a onity among the diverse races 
and castes of India undreamt of before- Mere profession of the 
nriity of the fumlamentals of religion will be of no ^vailt if in our 
dally lives we create barriers between man and man and consider 
some to be touchable and otheis tintoiichablc^ It will be a 
mockery' of religion. If religion is to have any meaning* it must 
ha a way of life. Its practice dues not mean the visiting nf temples 
or the worshipping of idols, but conducting out everyday 
activities in confopuity with the highest principles of religion p fl 
our dealings wnth our fellow beings arc dislianest, IreacherousF 
arrogant, cruel and unsjTnpathctic, then oil our prayers or worship 
in temples or the re-pjctilion of sacred words will not carry us one 
inch nearer to the goal of spiritual happiness. 
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It is in onr dealings with OUT fellow beings, in the small acts 
of kinduesa Of cruelty that we reflect the degree of cur sinrituai 
growth. The Buddhist way of life, therefore, coasts to first 
attempting to perfect these little acts of hfe, and thou auntog at 
hj jjh i‘r States of icfliizatioii. so that by dtgrera wc would grow 
from imperfection to perfection. It is the dynamic view of 
spiritual life —bhsvA or becoming or growing from the small to 
the greater tiU the highest ideal of N\rvd»a is attained. This 
growth does not depend on any outside agency. It must com* 
from within and that b why so much stress is laid in the Buddha's 
way nf life on self control and siJf-rcalimtion. 

The last words of the Buddha which he utlEred before he 
entered Mship&finifvS'K^ at Krbiiiara should be treasured up in 
memory by all of us who seek for spiritual happiness ^ 

Alt&dxpd tiihsr^ka ^ihasam^ annnna saraifd 
V&y^dhamtnd saikhdrd appatnddutta sumpsdetha 

" Be a light unto yourself, be a refuge unto yonrsclf, there 
15 no estteraa] luftige. All component things are impemianEdi. 
Work out your Salvation to earucatness/' 


THEOSOPHY OH WISDOM-RELIGION 
Matame Sofhta Wadia 
Bombuy 

With a noble and august motive the Swamijin of tliu Rama- 
krishna Mission and other organiaets of the Sri Ramalcrishna 
Centenary have convened tins Parliament of Religions to which 
men and women from the four quartere of the globe have come. 
In OUT India such Pariiaments arc not exotic plants; they arc 
natural to our soil, for, is not India the Garden of Religions? 
Here expert growers have attained supreme knowledgjo of their art 
and their labours of love have given us many healthful herbs to 
cure soul diseases and nuinennis aweet flowers to offer in soul 
woiship. Generations of men and women have used the herbs 
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to return to soul sanity and spiritual health, and they have also 
inhaled the fragrance of the flowers to enlighten their hearts and 
bring repose to their minds. So all thanks to our hosts, and our 
salutations to their guru in whose memory they have called us 
here. 

It is but meet and proper that the voice of Theosophy be 
heard in this Parliament. Theosophy is the fountain-head from 
which all great religions have spnmg. But when we say that 
Theosophy is the common source, we do not mean that all that 
is in the various religions assembled together would represent 
Theosophy; a mistaken notion, to that effect, prevails. Theosophy 
is not an assemblage of doctrines culled from various creeds: 
Theosophy is the sacred womb of Wisdom Itself, from which in 
all ages and yugas, on every continent now lost or extant. Religion 
was bom—^Religion, not religions. Religions which differ one from 
the other are corrupted versions of one Eternal Religion, Sandiana 
Dharma, Wisdom-Religion, Bodhi-Dhartna was, is and ever \^ill 
be one and indivisible, and it antedates the Vedas themselves. 

Theosophy, as the mother of aU knowledge—^religious, scientific, 
philosophic—^knowledge verified and verifiable, is as old as think¬ 
ing man. It teaches that man is not descended from the ape, but 
is a descendant of divine humanity. Our Teacher, H. P. Blavat- 
sky, in her monumental work, the two volumes of The Secret 
Doctrine, not only traces the eventful story of ancient Aryavarta, 
but going still further backwards unveils for us the age when the 
mind-bom sons of Prajapati, the great Brahma, incarnated bodily 
on earth and taught the arts and sciences to early child-humanity. 
Theosophy is that Primeval Wisdom-Religion taught by the divine 
ancestors, the mdnasa-putras of the Purdnas. The early Teachers 
of humanity were the Deva-Rishis, the Brahma-Rishis and the 
Rdja-Rishis of Hindu-lore. 

The direct return to that Primeval Wisdom is possible in this 
cycle when the first 5000 years of the Kali-Yuga are behind us. 
Our world has become international, and is on its way to becoming 
cosmopolitan: that internationalism is superficial and the real 
cosmopolitan spirit cannot be bom of modem knowledge. A 
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unifying force is necessary and Wisdom alone can bring to birth 
a united world. 

This Primeval Wisdom-Religion falls and always fell into two 
divisions, viz. the exoteric and the esoteric. Using Indian termino¬ 
logy, the exoteric is represented by Shad-darianas, the six 
Schools, each of which offers but one point of view. The esoteric 
is the seventh point of view. The six Schools are like the six 
cardinal points of East, West, South, North, Zenith and Nadir; 
the seventh is the centre of the six-sided cube, and is known as 
Brahtna-Vidyd or Gupta-Vidya, the hidden or esoteric science. 
It is to that seventh view, the synthesized complete view that 
Theosophy calls us. But this seventh view is not only Aryan. 
In the past, distant and near, much of the Primeval Wisdom- 
Religion was taught in other lands—among the peoples who origin¬ 
ally lived on the continent which now we call North, Central and 
South Americas ; in Greece by Pythagoras and Plato ; in Judea 
by Jesus the Anointed One; in Alexandria by God-instructed 
Ammonius Saccas. Hence, while it is true that Aryan India 
possesses in a very full measure this Primeval Theosophy, we must 
not overlook the Sufi mystics of Arabia, nor Iran the land of the 
Zarathushtras, and in more recent times such Europeans as Para¬ 
celsus, Jacob Boehme, Claude St. Martin, Comte de St. Germain, 
and others who lit their torches of Wisdom at the Fire kindled by 
Tsong-Kha-Pa in Tibet. 

The modem presentation of Theosophy, exoteric and esoteric, 
is to be found in the recorded message of H. P. Blavatsky. That 
much maligned lion-hearted spiritual lady should not be judged 
by you on hearsay talk, on what others, friends and followers or 
enemies and strangers, think of her. Nor should her teaching be 
appraised by reading the many interpretations and commentaries 
made after her death by those claiming to be her students. Many 
are the false and fantastic notions that have circulated under 
the name of Theosophy, and at the outset a sincere seeker must 
distinguish between the Theosophy of Madame Blavatsky apd the 
speculative theories of pseudo-Theosophy. If you want to judge 
of the teachings of Jesus, you must go to his Sermon on the Mount ; 
you cannot expect to learn of his exalted code of ethics by listening 
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to the \Tiiiou5 preachers nf the many Christian denoimaations, nor 
by examining the mode al life adtipt«1 by those who call 
hiA rollnwcii^. SmiBai-lyp it you wi^di to know tbs doctrines 
expounded by Sn Krbahnar It h uscli^ to go to the nuineTOUS 
co-nunentaiics on the Bhagdvad^Glia. It ia bc^t and wisest to go 
directly to the itself. And likewise If you really io know 
what the teachings of Theosophy are, yoti must go to the original 
saoree> to the books written by the founder of the present Tbeo- 
sopLlcal MovemEJit* that isy to the books and writings of H. P, 
Blavatsky. From the teaching to the teacher/^ It is only 
through a perusal of her own books that ynu can judge of Madame 
Blavatsky as a teacher. And what are her books? They ai^ four 
in Ti umber. First comes Isis Unveiled in two volumes^ which 
shows what is wTong in theology, in scieuce and in spiribsm. 
while it offm the e7q>1anations of abnormal psychical and p%Tho* 
logical phenomena. Secondly, there is The Secfel DocMne, which 
IS also in two volumes and which gives in constructive form the cos- 
mogenesis and the anthropogcncsis^ Thirdly* we have The Key ie 
TheesQphy which answers all enquiries Ukdy to ooetu to any of 
you, and in a simplfs form outlines the synthesis of science, phOo- 
sophy and reUgion which Thtmaophy is. Last, but not the least, Is 
The Voiee of ihe Siiencef a small book* smaller even than the Ctfdj 
which is dedicated to the few, and which enables tliE aspirant Id 
the Higher Life to begin his arduous labours. Tlte Way to Theo- 
sophic Life [b enahrined in it, and to an outline of it we must nraw 
turn. 

The Way of Life* which through Yogic Development, leads to 
the Great Renunciation, Is possible for all, pmvidKl its righi 
priociplcs are understood in theory Erst, and the early steps ^ 
taken with humOily yet with ardent camcshicss. The Way is long 
and the labour is arduous, and aa is implied La the sixth chapter 
of the Gita* death of body win intervene, but once the stream is 
entered and tlie ga« of the mind is fixed on the ''Other Shore*", 
success is bound to follow, V^Tiat are the principles to b* grasped 
by the mind? Firet* not to run away from the home to some 
not to withdmw from the world to some mountain lop*^ 
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If tbou art told tliat to become Ariian thou hast to 
cease to love fiJl beings—teU them they lie. 

If thou art told ihsl la gain liberation thou hast to hate 
thy mother and disregard thy son ; to disavow thy fathef 
and call him ‘householder’; for man and beast all pity to 
renounce—tell Ihem their tongue ia false. 

Believe thou not that sitting in dark forEsts, in proud 
seclusion and apart from men i believe thou not that life on 
mats and plants, that thhal asauaged with snow from the 
great Range—bdHeve thou not, 0 Devotee, that this wtU lead 
thee to the goal o£ final lihemlion. 

Not to begin with mere onter change, with external practices, 
but with the inner- Imicr conversion, change of heart and of mind, 
must precHxlt! any form of outer discipline. How many thnnaands 
die, e pir i trall y speaking, in this OUT loved land of India, because 
they start witt the outer : control of the senses while the mind is 
wandering upon ihe objects of sense ; washing the body while the 
heart is unclean ; nibblii^ nuts and fruit while swaliowing the 
flesh of anger* the meat of passion, the drink of greed I Such are 
the still-bom souls. Infantile mortality is one nf our social 
problems, but oh 1 t hink of the other infantile mortality in soul-life 
of thousands of so-called sadkus and fakirs, WeU-mtenliotied and 
well-mcanitlg many of them, but by what name docs the CiW call 
them? By " vimQdhdimd" '* false pietists of bewildered soul." 
Then what should be done? Listen; 

The selfish devotee lives to no purpose. The man who 
dofs not go through his appointed work in life—has lived in 
vain. 

Follow the wheel of life ; follow the wheel of duty to 
race and kin, to friend and foe, and close thy mind tu 
pleasures as to pain. Exhauat the law of ksrmic relribution. 
Gain n'ddAts for thy future birth. 

If sun thou canst not be, then be the humble planet. 
Aye, if diou art dcbaTred from flaming like the itoon-day 
sun upon the snow-capped mount of purity eternal, then 
choose, 0 neophyte, a humbler coune. 
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Point out lliH "Way"—however dimly, and lost arnoug 
the host —as does the evening star to those who tread their 
p^th ID diirkn^^ 

Point oot the 'Way' '*—btlt this stage has its OWn lure. The 
desire to serve and to help degenerates when it has not a firm 
spiritual basis. In the world of today the ideal of servke is whfcly 
adopted^ die desire to do, to do, is great, and ilmt desire proves 
fatal for so many auphants to souldife who rush in trying to serve, 
forgetting that this most difficult of arts requires deep s |WTihia| 
perception. We know many persons who cxime saying, *' I want 
to serve humanity ; I am ready to sacrifice everything"; but ask 
them. " WTial have you got tn sacrifice?" They come to the 
Temple of the Lord empfy*heartcd. empty-headed, empty-handed I 
In om last quotaUon from Tfte Voice of lAe two injimctions 

^ givm; " Gain Eddhis for thy fninre birth" and "Point out the 
ny . One without the other wDl not do, Sotne there are who 
only want to ait for y&gic development ; others rush out tn help 
^d to serve ; both go astray. The would-b# yogi develops temas 
(inertia) ; the would-be server rajai (inordinate activity). What 
deludes them? Their own mental perception, narrow, coloured, 
auperfidal, and so the instruction; 

The pupil must seek out the Rajah of the senses* th^ 
Thought-Producer, he who awakes illusion. 

The Mind is the great Slayer of the Real, 

I,ct the Disciple slay the Slayer, 

The fight is not with the senses. Thu fight is in the mmd. TIic 
Fighter, the Warrior within, the hshaMya, the Real Man. Hard. 
has to be found. Unless He is fonnd. there can be neither soul- 
progress Qor soulrsemce, 

WiLhin thy body—-tlie shrine ol thy sensatians—s^k in 
the Irnpersoiial for the 'EtemoJ Wan '* and having sought 
him OEil. look inward: thou art baddha. 

To seek out Ihii Eternal Man within—very difficult! 

Many people want and there are as many who want to 

be gitf alw-ays adjujsts the supply to tlic demand I But 
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why this craze for gurus} Because the virile dependence upon 
the P«r«sA« within is absent. The spiritual life is not for the 
effeminate, the weak ; men worship Durga, the Great Mother, 
because she rides the Lion, symbol of Majestic Law. " Save my 
soul, save my soul”—people cry to others. Our answer is. Take 
the Kingdom of Heaven by violence.” To rely on the Self, the 
God within, the Inner Ruler, is the beginning of real happiness and 
peace spiritual. 

Of teachers there are many ; the Master-Soul is one, 
the Universal Soul. Live in that Master as Its ray in thee, 
thee. Live in thy fellows as they live in It. 

We cannot speak, but only babble ; we cannot serve, but only 
temporize, unless the Spirit-Being in us has be|;un to whisper the 
message of Sat, Truth. Says our book: 

Before-the Soul can comprehend and may remember, 
she must unto the Silent Speaker be united, just as the form 
to which the clay is modelled is first united with the potter’s 
mind. 

Then it is that we really learn ; otherwise it is only mental 
recreation, not learning. 

If thy Soul smiles while bathing in the Sunlight of thy 
Life ; if thy Soul sings within her chrysalis of flesh and 
matter ; if thy Soul weeps inside her castle of illusion ; if 
thy Soul struggles to break the silver thread that binds her 
to the Master ; know, O Disciple, thy Soul is of the earth. 

And this earth—what is it? 

This earth. Disciple, is the HaU of Sorrow, wherein are 
set along the Path of dire probations, traps to ensnare thy 
Ego by the delusion called " Great Heresy”. 

And what is that "Great Heresy”? The belief that we are 
separate from other souls, the delusion that we are separate from 
the One Universal, Infinite Self. We must destroy the sense of 

separateness, of thy soul and my soul. What binds and umfies 

the Swamijis together? The soul of their guru. Ramakrishna. What 
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will bind all men, all women, of whatever nation or creed, 
together? The Power, the Sakti of the Universal Soul. Within 
each one of us is the One Spirit—^some call It Rama, some call It 
Krishna, some call It Buddha, some call It Christ ; what matters 
the name? The important thing is to realize It. And when you 
have found It within your own heart, what will you do? Use your 
realization to punfy and elevate the mind, to subdue and to destroy 
the passions, to control and to use the senses. In this book there 
are some wonderful things about the nature of manas, the human 
mind, its control and its purification, but unfortunately w’e have 
no time. When the body is becoming the nine-gated city of the 
Lord in which kdma and krodha have gone, in which the light of 
buddhi shines with unfading glory—what next? When full of Him 
you are nearing liberation—^then what? Our book sdiys that there 
are two paths and to choose one becomes our right and privilege. 
What are these two paths? Path the first is liberation ; Path the 
second in renunciation. The iimer meaning of the profound 
expression Adhi-yajna, the Great Sacrifice, is not always under¬ 
stood. The Great Sacrifice is the renouncing of moksha, the giving 
up of liberation to don forever the miseries of the flesh for the 
helping of the world. Says our text: * 


Now bend thy head and listen well, O Bodhisattva, 
Compassion speaks and saith: " Can there be bliss when all 
that lives must suffer? Shalt thou be saved and hear the 
whole world cry?" 


How many among us desire to enter the peace of mukti, the 
bliss of nirvana} At the beginning the aspirant wants to run away 
from the home, at the end the full-blown soul wants to run away 
from the sorrowful star. In Hindu mysticism liberation in and 
through satnadhi is stressed, and the method of Adhi-yajna, the 
Great Sacrifice, is almost forgotten. What is the goal? It is this: 

Self-doomed to live through future kalpas, unthanked 
and unperceived by men ; wedged as a stone with countless 
other stones which form the "Guardian WaU," such is thy 
futiure if the seventh Gate thou passest. Built by the hands 
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of many Masters of Compassion, raised by their tortures, by 
their blood cemented, it shields mankind, since man is man, 
protecting it from further and far greater misery and sorrow. 

Why be afraid of miserj'? Why be afraid of sorrow? Why be 
afraid of poverty and disease? These should awaken Divine Com¬ 
passion, and make us repeat the Vow of Kwan-Yin, the Chinese 
Mother of Mercy. What is that Vow? 

Never will I seek nor receive private individual salva¬ 
tion. Never will I enter into final peace alone ; but forever 
and everywhere will I live and strive for the redemption of 
every creature throughout the world. 

This makes ma n not God, but more than God. Such alone 
is the true mahdtman for whom 

All Nature thriUs with joyous awe and feels subdued. 
The silver star now twinkles out the news to the night- 
blossoms, the streamlet to the pebbles ripples out the tale ; 
dark ocean waves will roar it to the rocks surf-boimd, scent¬ 
laden breezes sing it to the vales, and stately pines mysteri¬ 
ously whisper: “A Master has arisen, a Master of the day'\ 

Such a Master, such a«Sage, such a Guru, enables us to cross 
the ocean of samsdra ; He is to us more than Brahma, more than 
Vishnu, more than Siva, higher than Him there is naught. To 
such Blessed Ones, to such Great l^his, our salutations. 


WHAT IS CHINESE RELIGION ? 

Prof. Tan Yun-Shan 

Sino-Indian Cultural Society, Nanking, China 

When I first travelled in India, many Indian friends happened 
ratlier often to ask me a very conunon and yet very embarrassing 
question which made me hesitate to make a quick reply. The 
question is: “ What Religion do you believe?" When young 
at school, I studied for the most part Chinese classics, histories 
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and other philosophic^] books by different authoi^; when 
groi™ upj I had a glimpse ot some hnporiant schools oi tboti|hi 
and leamiug in tha world, and had developed cspedally a taste 
for the classka of tiiligions such as the Bible and the Koran. 
But what 1 liked most were tha Buddhist Classics and BuddhUt 
philfwphy, It seems to me Oiat of ail the religious works and 
religious philosophies Buddhism is the richest and profoundest in 
quality as well as in quanhty, so sucIi so that the study of Bud¬ 
dhist phUnsophy has been my mtcBcctual work for the last few 
yeai^. But I cannot he called a Buddhist^ for I liavc neitiier 
given up my family " nor formaJJy accepted the order of 
aseeticisni, Though I have observed more or less the fundamenUi 
ascetic roles of Buddhism sudi as the Five Rules/* yet I have 
not Itad the honour of receiving ordp-rs through any leiigious 
ceremony* At mnsij J may be called a s^ealous sbident of Bud¬ 
dhist philosophy or a Buddhist scholar'* as kindly addrefficd 
by my friends., but at any rate, I dare not assimie the title of 
*' a Buddhist/^ So in answering the former question, I fdt the 
greatest didicDlty? for netthij: did I know how to make the proper 
reply, nor might 1 be excused from givdng the desired answer; 
But 1 could only say: * 

I believe in Chinese Religion/^ 

But htTE again, this kind of ansTver gave rise to another morcr 
difEcult question, namely: 

What is Chinese Rdsgioii?** 

*' Chin^ Religion '* which is a new term suggirsted by myself 
is not only unknown to the fonpignem but also never heard of 
even among our own Chinese |jenpTe. When repl5dng my 
twnnmre, in the name of that term, I myself felt to a certain 
extemt thff novelty of it, hut that was the only proper answtc 
and no other whatever that 1 could possibly give* So my second 
answer to the second question was still; 

** Chinese Keligion k Chinese Religion/* 

Such an answer might be justified logically, hut the listener would 
certainly say *' It is no answer at all,*' and remain dlsconlentid. 
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iJ not dissappomted- And yet on my part, it was the only answer 
1 could possibly make. 

■■ What is Chinese Religion?" is, in fact, a very new, very 
important and also very interesting prohlem. Many scholars. 
Chinese as well as foreign, uphold in one voice that the religions 
of China have all come from outaide, such as Buddhism from 
fndia, Zoroastrianism from Persia, Islailil and Christianity IfbQ] 
Arab, and that there is no indigenous Rdigion whatever bom or 
produced originally within the country itself* The popular form 
of " Oinfudanism," they boldly assert, is no Religion in reality, 
for Confucius is a philosopher, moralist, statesman and educa^ 
tionist. but no religionist. Thiy say that the thoughts and teach¬ 
ings of Confucius arc ethical phUosopby, political theory and 
educational principle, but UOt religious philosophy, With regard to 
Taoism, they also believe that it is non'ieligious, for Laotsn w 
not. as popularly believed, the creator of Taoism, The prevalent 
iittirn. of Taoism actually began to appear with Chang-Tao-Ling 
sometiine in the latter Han Dynasty in Cliincsc History, that is, 
about the Second Centmy in the Cbiistiaa Era. The Taoistk 
art of "witchcrafts** and ‘'^magical writings'* is absolutely different 
from the tBachings of Laotse* In truth* Laotse U purely a 
philosopher but no religionist, wh^e the contents of Taoism am 
realy far fmm religion too, if these views were correct, then China 
having no indigenous Roligion could naturally have no such thing 
as Chinese Religion, And again, there are many scholars who 
take it as a pleasure and honoor that China » devoid of any 
Religion They think that a Religion, as the very name su^sta, 
cannot be free from the tint of superstition, ft is illiberal Lutemally 
and citclusivc externally, not only imprisoning the free thoughts of 
the people but also arousing hatred and struggles inside and out¬ 
side the various secte. As China has no Religion of her own 
creation, 50 the Chinese people Can be quite free in cogitatinji 
and judgment and have neither the habit of bigotry nor the practice 
of exclusioa. They have been able not only to suflcr from no 
calamity of religions wars, but also to wuloomc every visiting 
religion from outside, and assimilate it by a gradual process of 
harmonkation. It is. as they sny, pleasant as well as fortunate 
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for China to possess theaa good characteristics in her cullnriii. 
And the late Mr* Liwg Chi-CliaDj a great mcniem Chinese sehdbi^^ 
was the foremost of those opUmistB who held this On the 

other handp there are also pesstmli^Ls who regard it as a Dational 
disgrace for China to have no proper Religionp and exclaim with 
sorrow that our people are inferior to oUtor people, and our cotiDtiy 
is uoL so good as other nations. To aU ihese different poinfe of 
viewsp I cannot and dare not agree. ! think, China has actually 
an indigenaiia Religion and that is Chinese Religion/" of wliiLii 
Confucius and Laot^e arc both the greatest sages and saints. 

But before we try to understand what is Cliiticse Rdigioa. 
ii- may be advisable to have first a clear conception of what is 
Ki^gitiu. Great philosophers and religionists, such as Kanir 
Fichte, Spinoza, Hegd, Schleinnacber and many othem have at 
different times worked out varions definitions of Religion, so 
various that it h needless for me to quote diem here* I should 
like just to put forth my personal opinions. To speak synthetic- 
allyp I think religion may be defined in two one in a 

strict sense and the odier in a broad sense. Tile formi:ir may b« 
called the "Siricrt Religion"; and tlie Utter^ the "Broad Rdigion” I 
And the Strict Rdigicm must comprise at least five definite religioiis 
mndirions: first* a definitfl Prophet to follow—as Jesus Christ 
of ChnSitianiEy and Prophet Mohammed of Islam; second, a 
definite Supreme Being to worship—as Gfid of Christianity and 
Allah cf Islam; third* a definite communal orgonizatioji to ruee* 
—as the Church of Christians and ilm Mosque of Muslfmg; fonrthp 
a definite set of Ascetic Rqica to observ'c^os the Ten Command 
ments of Christians and the four fundamental Institutions ol 
Mti.dims; and fifth, a definite form of ceremony to practise—as 
the Prayer of both Christiana and hlnsUms. Such Strict Religion 
may also be entitled “ Constitution Religion/* As for the Broad 
Religion, the definite rehgfous conditions are by no means csseiiiiai 
to its existence: when they am praient. it is called a Religion; 
when they ore absent, it can be called a Religion too* For the 
word mligioa " derived from tbe Latin word " rdigfo " 
which ongins^y meam *" awe ‘* and reverence " at the same 
time. In Chinese language* the t™ religion " Is composed 
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nf two chaxacters: first, " m^^aniiig ” respect, next 

Chiaop” lueaimig teachjTig/^ V^licii put together, they form 
the term of '' Tsung-Chino Cleaning '' respect for grmd teach¬ 
ings/' Tliat is to say. the teachings created and taught by the 
andent sages and w'isje men are highly wortliy o£ popular respect 
and observance^ as guiding factors in their daily lives. And in 
cnuisc of time, these teachinga gradually drew from the masaso* 
of the people their firm and solid faith and a strong and suprcmo 
power which become more and more rigid ajid secure as time 
passes generation alter generation. So from this point nf view, 
it Mows that every great, valuable teaching created and taught 
by any wide isagc can bc called a Religion^ *1 he teacliing of Lord 
Buddha is a Religion; that ef Christ Jesus, a Rdigion^ that of 
Prophet Mohammedj. a Religion; that of Laotse, a EeUgiont and 
that of Confudua, also a Keligion. In modem India, the leadiing 
of Sri Ramakiisliiia is a Religion ; so also is the teaching of 
Mahatma Gandhi and that of Poet Tagere^ If my memory does 
not deceh^e mci I know Bertrand Russell i when staying and 
leduring in China from 1920 to 19z.l1 said that the Principle of 
Lenin had become a sort of Religion in Soviet Kussm. And one 
American scholar called the San-Min Fiiiiciplo of the late Dr. Sun 
Yal-Sen, the leader and founder of the Chinese Republic, '' a 
political Bible ** and hence the Religion of China. This is the 
Bmad Religion w"bkh may also be called the " Tradition Religion.'* 
The so-called definite religious conditioiis are merely a kind of means 
for a Religion to carry out its gospd into d!ect. Though the form 
of such means may be dilTercnt in every religioni yat the funiia- 
mental spirit of all religions is the same at the root. It is 0 pity 
that human beings are gentaraDy prejudiced and sEctarian and 
axcluaive, and struggLiog against one another^ w^hen they happen 
to differ in creeds and beliefe. And it is a matter of deep regret 
that the spn^aJlcd uon'fdigious persons who shout for annihilation 
of rdigioiLs Lave blindly fallen into one sect of religion, may bo 
without being conscious of it themsdves. Personally, I have fbilli 
in the Broad Religion; and what I mean by " Chinese Religion " 
is just this kind of Religion. 

Having seen what is Religion, let us proceed to dificuss what 
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Is Cbiiiese Hdigion; Id other wordg^ what is the sigmfiiiancT^ and 
qiialiEy of Chinpse Religion? What hm it and how is it evolved? 
As China Is ono of oldest civiHied coiintri^ in die worlds 
the origin oi her religion is eqtially remote and ancient. Teni- 
torially also, China is one ot the laigcst countries in the world, 
and the contents of her ndi^on are equally complicated. In tracbg 
th£! origin and sttidying the evolution of the Religions of various 
races* w« find they arc for the most part evolved Irom Totem to 
worship, inim Fetishisni to rheism, and fmm Polytheism to Moiui>* 
theism. But the Chims^e Religion is different from all these. In 
anciunt China, there seemed to be nn such thing as Totciii. and 
throughout old Chinese classics and Mstories, no apparent traces 
of Totem can be found clicarly. Though ihene existed some aapecla 
similar to it to some extent, yet they were still diflferent in natian: 
from the Totemism of other peoples. As for the worship of livieg 
beings such na a iii mals and plants^ China has none ot it, too. 
From the remote antiquity down to the present day^ the Chinese 
have got the habit of worshipping Tien Ti or Heaven and 
Earth, and the natural phenomena as the Sun, the Moon, the 
Stars, tho Cloud, the Wind and the Thiinikr etc., and atich 
eo^ly phemamena as the Mountain, the River and the Native 
lioib etc., are all ob|ects of worship. In the past, the Emperore. 
ministers and subjects had to worship thtse natural phenomena 
at dififerent seasons in a prescribud form of sacrifidal rpmmofiy- 
and them were appointEd, too* special officials to superv^ the 
sacrifices. The Sovereign Emperor, when crowned, must worship 
Heaven and Earth; the feudal kings. Mountains and Rivers; the 
common masses, the native soils. The Emperor was also obliged 
to travel out personally for some time or swnd forth a deputy on 
ajiy particular occasion to offer sacrifices to certain sacred Moun¬ 
tains and Rivera. When any extraordinary event liappened there 
would then be a spiidfic sacrifice. For ins^ce, the Sun mmi 
be offered sacrifice in case of a Solar ecltpse; the Moon,^ In ats/c 
of a Innar eclipse: and Uie Cloud, the Wind, the Thunder and 
the Rain, in case of flood or drought. Besides these, different 
sacrifjccH were accorded to the change of seasons in accordance 
with the periodical rotation of the four seasons^ Spring, Summer. 
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Autuim and WintL-r. To ail these natunil phenomena they 
a-iwgticd and setni-personal aitiibutcs. In other words, 

they regarded thEm as pirisQalhcd God^ ^ith feeling? anti volition. 
And of the uatttnd phenomena» HeavtiO was the mightiest and 
supremest , which they sometimes also called Shang-Ti, tlit: Highest 
King, or Tieo-Ti, the Heavenly King. They thought that the 
whole cosmos. natunLl laws, mankind, and every being wen; aU 
created and set in order by Heaven. It is stated in 0!d Chine^ie 
Classirs tlmt Heaven pioduces all the peoples with things and 
Even all the vidsEdtudes of h uman litc^ weal and woe* 
fortune and mkfortiiDc, wei:e considered to be dependtuit upon 
the win and command of Heaven. And in old Chinese books we 
often find finch atatements as: Heaven favonm the gDod-doer 

with hundreds of fortune, and pimishiai the evil-doer with 
hundreds of misfortune.The Emperors styled themselves Tien- 
Tta or Son of Heaven ^ for they believed or wen: tempted to 
believe that they came by order of Heaven to be Emperors on the 
land and to rule over the peoples as a whole. That j? why m 
old Chinese bistoncal rccardta it La that Heaven orders Wen- 
Wang to be king/' and that ** The Son of Heaven acts as a 
parent of the people and is the sovereign master of the world/' 
Instances ol similar nature are too numerous to mention. To 
describe this ideation, it is very hard to get any e^cact technical 
tmn in a foreign langnage; we may approximately call it Natme- 
w'orship, or Hpiiotheifim which hi a branch of Folytlieiam, but can 
never confuse it with Fetishism, It resembles very much the 
religions featurus of the Vedic Period in RueJent India * and the 
dates of their appearance also correspond to each other consi¬ 
derably. 

Every Religion has a sort of myth about the creation of the 
world, such as the Guests of the Old TestameDt saying that God 
creatiKl Heaven and Earth and all Beings in seven days, and the 
Brahmifis asacrling tliat Brahma shaped the whole Unlvcise and 
every Being in the worlds Such myth is common in Chlna^ too. 
It is popularly believed by the Chinese people that Pan^Ku. a 
hinrianized semi-god with seven hands and eight feet, and 
eighteen thousand years old, was the Creator who first gave form 
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to ihe whole universe and every being. This great work of Pan-Ku 
is just sifmlar to that of Brahma, But a Chiiipsa myth of this iiaturfi 
is only seen in popular anecdotes and dicap novds but not in 
serioiia Classics and orthodox history* so that it b often suspected 
to bo more imaginative creations of postfirity^ or possibly 
foirned stories o( Riahma under ihc Indian inflQeiice+ And tgoin, 
there arc stories of birth, efiected by Spirit in every Religion. For 
instancei Maya dreamt of a White Elephant and gave birth 
to the Buddha; Mary was influenced by the Holy Ghost and the 
result was birth of Jesus Christ. China is also rich in such fan¬ 
ciful stories. It is said that the ntother of Huang-Ti was touched 
by a brilUant lightning, and gave birth to Huang-Ti; the mother 
of Emperor Yao was eflected by a Red Dragon and she brought 
into life Yao; and the mother of Empemr Shun savf a beautiful 
Rainbow and gave birth to the Olestrious son Shun. The great 
philosopher Laotsc, it b also sddp was bora after his mother's 
seeing a shooting star; the great sage Confucius, after liis mother's 
dreaming of a Black God. Such tales are too innumerable to be 
enumerated. But as they appear only in records of doubtful 
$nnrceE and not in any authentic classics^ they have attracted no 
faith from the people at all. Besides, at the very beginning, every 
Religion is more or less coloured by the touch of divination or 
necromancy or fortune-telling. In China the art of divination was 
rather wcU-devdoped; the important aSairs, public as wefl as 
private^ were usually fir^t put to a sort of divination 50 as to 
whether the intended affair was lucky or ominatis. The male 
diviner was named Hsi or WtEard, and the female, VVti or Witch, 
hut gfinerahy they wtjo indiscriminately called Wu-Hsi or Nec- 
TomanceTS. Mentions of this sort of art tan even be found in 
ancient classics and historical accounts, and the oldest Chinsse 
classical book Yi-CAiiig [or Philugnphy of Change] is regarded by 
some people as a sacred book of Divinatinn. In n^ity, howevier, 
the bonk Yi-Ching b the most andent and most valuable book 
of philosophy, aomewhat similar in nature to the Vedas of India. 
Ila fundamento] dgnifleance is an exposition of the natural mystery 
of the Universe, and divination has very little* if any at al!> tu 
do with its underlying ideas. 
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What are mentioucd above were the general aspects of the 
Chinese Religion In the eartieat alagc. In the comw of time, the 
Chin^ Religion haa gradually transmitted itself from the worship 
of natnnil phenomena and Gods lo that of human beings. And 
this worship may bo again classified into two kinds: Drat, the 
worship of Gnsal Sages and Herws ; and second, the wonhip 
nf deceased ancestors. The former kind of warahlp ‘precedes 
the latter and may bo regarded as a prelude to it. too. 
Besides, what were mtsant by ancestor?! at first were, in fart, no 
other than the Great Sages and Heroes, for the family systwn wa^ 
not yet brought into conceivable exbterKe at that time. Take for 
example some Quotattons from old Ctiincse books, such as The 
Yu Dynasty' worships Huang-Ti and sacrifices Ti-Ku. respects 
Cbuan-Yu as the ancestor and Yao as the forefatlier of the lineage; 
the Hsia Dynasty worships Huang-Ti and saorificcs Kun. respects 
Chuan-Yu as the ancestor and Yn as the forefather of the lineage; 
the people of Yin Dynasty worship Ti-Kn and sacrifice kiing. 
respect Sien a.s ihtr ancestor and Tang as tiic forafatliur of the 
lineage; tlie people of Chou Dynasty' wniship Ti-Ku and sacrifice 
Tsi, rcsjMi't Wtn-Wang as the ancestor and Wu-Wang as 
the lorcfather of the lineage." tVhat arc meant here by 
"worship” and ‘‘sacrifice." "ancestor” and "forefather.” 
are simply doing homage to the national great Sages and 
Heroes of the post who did not belong to any one single 
family or tribe. But why should they recognize such great Sages 
and iieroes to be thdt ancestors? 'That is only becausu of flieir 
reverence for the Source and Root and ihdr gratitude to the 
Builders and Makers of the Country'. So it is said in one old 
cUsKical iMKjk tliat ” All beings are originated fnim Heaven; all 
mankind. Irom one ancestry,” and that ” The remote ancestors 
art Diir Btiicfectofs aiid Patrons/* 

Till Ehe laitrr half of the Chou IhTiaHiy knowu as tJie Extern 
Chou Ages ( 77 £h 247 Ji.C.). grrat sages and phUosophRnt like Lafj- 
t&t: anti Cjinfiicius mad^ thtdr appearance in large number 
then human knowledge was Lmmerusely enrid^ed and the schools 
of thought Mdddy dev'clopecjp so coiich so that the mnst glorious 
Golden Age of cuhure was achieved in Chiiiesc history^ And it 
32 
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was within this Age that the Chinese Religion began to undergo 
a striking revolution. The first attack on the traditional conceptions 
of Tien and Ti or Heaven and Earth was made by Lao-tse who 
said, Neither Tien nor Ti is benevolent, for they make fools of 
aU beings and let them devour one another." Lao-tse aimed at 
exposing the natural phenomena of the Universe with philosophical 
reasonings and inferences in order to establish a profound Natural 
Philosophy. He said on one occasion, " Man copies Earth; Earth, 
Heaven; Heaven, Tao (viz. Process); and Tao, Nature;" and on 
another, " Heaven, Earth, and all beings are bom of Existentness; 
and Existentness, of nothingness;" and still a third time, " Pre¬ 
vious to the formation of Heaven and Earth there exists something, 
shapeless and secret, independent without change and rotatory 
without fatigue, which may be the sole Mother of the Universe ; 
not knowing how to nominate it, I choose to name it Tao 
or the Great Process." It is then obviously clear that Lao-tse 
regarded the Universe and all beings as the resultant effect of a 
natural process, beyond both the power of humanity and any 
creative will of Heaven or God. Hence the best way for human 
life is to follow Nature and to be harmonized with it; otherwise, 
artificialities in life will not only do harm to Nature but also lead 
to misfortunes and disturbances. That is why Lao-tse emphasized, 
" Nature is natural and cannot be artificially brought about by 
force; to force it into existence is to destroy it; to cling to it is to 
lose it." 

With regard to Confucius, it may be said that he devoted 
himself to the study of things human, and paid extensive attention 
to actual Bfe, but never seriously thought of, or even talked much 
about. Heaven and Elarth, Natural Phenomena, Gods and spirits, 
etc. When one of his best disciples named Chi-Lu, inquired of 
him how to serve the Gods, he replied, " You don't know how 
to serve man yet, how can you ask about serving Gods? When 
questioned a second time by the same disciple about death, he 
again answered, "You don't know much about Life yet, how 
can you expect to know about Death?" On another occasion, one 
disciple by the name of Tzu-Kung asked the Master if the dead 
were conscious, then he answered: " If I say the dead are con- 
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scious, I am afraid offspring may neglect their living parents and 
only observe the formal rites at their death; if I say they are 
unconscious, I am afraid posterity may forget to bury and sacrifice 
their deceased ancestors. If you, my dear student, want to know 
the consciousness or unconsciousness of the dead, it is never too 
late to know it after your own death.” Another disciple named 
Tzu-Chang questioned him, ” Is it possible to know about ten 
generations?” Confucius said, ” Yes, the Yin Dynasty followed 
the ceremonies of Hsia with certain omissions and additions, and 
that we know ; the Chou Dynasty followed the ceremonies 
of Yin with certain omissions and additions, and that we 
know ; so among the future Dynasties that may succeed 
Chou we can forecast even a hundred generations.” And 
again, one disciple called Jan-You once asked the Master whether 
it was impossible to know of what existed before this Heaven 
and Earth came into being, then his reply was, ”Not impossible, 
the past is the same as the present.” ” What do you mean?” 
interrogated the disciple in doubt again. Confucius continued, 
” With Heaven and Earth, there is no past nor present, and no 
beginning nor end. Were there no children first, could it be pos¬ 
sible to have any children at all?” From this kind of lessons, 
we can easily see that it was things human and events real that 
Confucius studied, discussed and taught anywhere and everywhere, 
any time and every time. But it must not be misunderstood that 
Confucius ever denied the existence of Heaven and Earth, Gods 
and Spirits, or had no observation and conception of natural 
phenomena. One day, it is said, when rambling along the bank 
of a brook full of clear flowing water, Confucius exclaimed with 
a sigh, ” Alasl Such is the flowing water, forwards and down¬ 
wards, day and night!” In making this remark, he meant to 
show that Heaven and Earth and all beings are just like the flowing 
water, changing and changing without a moment's cessation. His 
impression was exactly equivalent to that of the Buddha who was 
deeply touched by ” the inconstancy of the world.” From this 
we know Confucius had a deep interest in the speculation of 
natural philosophy. In respect of Heaven and Earth, Gods and 
Spirits, he also said once, A virtuous man has three aw^es! first. 
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awe for Heaven's decree: second, aw& for girat mun; thml awe 
for the sainUf^ wnrds/* At aiiuLher tirdc^ he expres&itl Iuh opmion 
on tlic offer of saaiiiccs, saying first. When woTshippmg a God, 
one must feel as if He wm visibly pnsent;*' aiid tlieii, If T did 
not partake in the cerenjuny of a sacrihcep it would be the satnu 
as nn sactififiti at all." WTiat a great reverence had he lor Heaven^s 
will and thi: sacrificial ceremony! His purpese in doing so, Imw- 
everp was only to iuipres-s upon tlm popular mind somethin]^ 
which is T^ly atipcrior to the individual so that the people might 
always have a sense of awe and respect and never be poisoned by 
egoistic pride. He w^anted lo make the people appreriatp the teal 
value of Awe for Heaven's will and that nf offering sacrihecs to 
Spirits; so he emphasized on the other liandp " Worship the Gods 
uid Spirits but keep away from them." For such tbin^ cannot 
be pertormed with any uliUtailaii motive; othmvise their original 
significance and value will be l^t. In short, the teaching of Con¬ 
fucius is that the whole Universe and every Being are incoDstanily 
changings oud tlial the mnst essential aspect for human lif^ h the 
present ReaUU\ It ia only ttaugh the present that one can trace 
the past and hope to foresee the future, and it is uziiy through 
things human that one can hope to extend hk knowledge .ibout 
Heaven and Earth, Gods and Spirits and every other Being. 
Therefore, in teaching man tn be loyal ^and filial, faitlifuJ and 
moral, to know' propriety and righteousness, to value shame and 
parity, and in praetba all ways of self^ulturep Confodus aimed 
at reaching the goal of Perfect Beauty and Perfeut Good by har¬ 
monizing in the natural Universe, aU the Beings and ffre whole 
hmrmjiity throuj^ the conduct of daily real life. It k then thk 
ethical ideal that forms the very centre and unit of Chinese 
Religion, and builda up at the same time a very complete and 
beautiful ethical philosophy of life. And (or this reason, it k 
called hy some the Teaching of EtliirHj or by some Yu-Chiao, 
the Teaehiug of Scholars and still by others Confuctankm; but in 
reality< the most pruper nomination ol it may be the Chinese 
Religion. 

Since the Dynasties of Chin and Han. foreign RetigioTia liave 
gradually marched Into China and giratly mfiuenred the primoiy 
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Chinese Religion. Among these. Buddhism is the first, Christiamty 
next, and Islam last but not the least. And that which influenced 
the Chinese Religion most is Buddhism. Entering into China 
nearly two thousand years ago, it has now become a Second 
National Religion mingled and ass im ilated in the Chinese Religion 
in a dual progress. The Chinese Religion is fertilized by Bud¬ 
dhism and Buddhism in turn is enriched by the Chinese Religion. 
With respect to Christianity which came into China soon after the 
crucifixion of Jesus Christ, it was first called in Chinese Chin- 
Chiao probably due to different pronunciation or incorrect transla¬ 
tion of the word ‘‘ Christian.” At the beginning, it was brought 
into the country by the Jews but produced very insignificant effect. 
For the last few centuries, it has been revived and preached with 
great effort first by European and then by American missionaries 
and is today rather influential among the newly-educated people 
in urban communities. As regards Islam, it has been transnutted 
into China soon after the passing away of Mohammed, and 
become one of the important factors in the Chinese Religion, too. 
.And in the recent history of China, the position of Muslims is 
rather striking and worthy of attention. In addition to these three 
great foreign Religions, there were also introduced into China, 
Zoroastrianism and other minor creeds, but producing \ery little 
or no effect upon the people, they died out gradually. But the 
Chinese Religion, in spite of the influence on it of such powerful 
foreign elements, is still able to maintain its own original shape 
and fundamental spirit. And the foreign Religions, once ^ttled 
down in China, have become more or less Chinese Naturalised 
and may then be called parts of the Chinese Religion. For 
instance, the Buddhism of China can only be styled Chinese 
Buddhism; the Christianity of China, Chinese Christianity; and 
the Islam of China, Chinese Islam. The fact that China can 
contain and absorb, harmonize and utilize all the various foreipi 
Religions so as to let them co-exist without jealousy and conflict 
is notably characteristic of the Chinese Religion. And this is why 
it can be so deep, so rich, and so extensive in volume and content. 

At present, the manifest features of the Chinese Religion are 
quite complicated. In respect of form, the masses of the people 
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£^£ri£c€ the gimt Sages and Heroes and ancestors on the one 
hand, but worship Heaven and Earth, Gods and Spirits. Lord 
Buddha, jestia Christ and Prophet Mohanmied on the olhef. 
Almost in every family there h set up in the upper waM of the 
hall a holy Ancestral Shrine before which a lamp Is lit ami incense 
burnt every momiiig and every evening. On the occasion of 
marriage or funeral or any other simQar occasion in different 
seasons, there must be offered to the ancestors a formal sacrifice- 
Among the families of the same Surname which represents the 
lineage of kinship, there axe common Family Temples in which 
carafally prepared Sacrihee-feasts mtisi be provided on the Birth¬ 
days of the ancestors or on other seasonal festivals. In the villages, 
there are Buddhist monasteries and oracular altars of other Gods 
where the peasants and especially women usually worship and offer 
sacrifices. In the cities, there are Mosques and Churches for the 
bebevCTs to hold theix sexvice and prayer respectively. But what 
is peculiarly funny is that sometimes the ixciages of the Gods and 
saints of different Religions are consecrated La one and the same 
temple. In respect of spirit, the general folks of the nation accqit 
ethical ideals on the one hand, but believe in Fatalism and 
necromancy on the other; they study the doctrinea and pxineiplea of 
Buddhism^ and Clirisdani^ and Islam on the one side, but welcome 
the vaxinus nevolutionaxy theories and natnral sciences on the otIiLir. 
Apparently all thes* appear contradictory, but actusiDy they never 
fall short of the natural unity* For Nature and Univfrse. 
humatuty and Esocietyi are by no means simple and onc-siJedi 
they are magnanimous and inclusive of anything and everything- 
The sea. for ejtample, ts not the home of any one single fish, nor the 
mounlain that of any one single animal. In fact, DOthing+ but 
the petty bigotry and prejudice of man \e iurapable of being unified 
and asslmdated in this world- In one old Chinese rin[^ciml book. 
Th^ Gtv^i Le^imingt we iitid a v-ery fine proverb* All beings 
live co-existcnlly without mjiiring one another: all orbits lie piiraL 
Idly without colliding against each other* ‘ The complexity of 
the Chinese HeUgiou is just the concrete expression of this Spirit. 

Fmra what has been said in the foregoing passages^ we can 
at least have a general idea about the significance, the qualit^^ 
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and the evolution ol the Chinese Religinn. Now, for the sake of 
the essential points of this Religion may b« summed 
Up as follows:— 

Firat, the Chinese Religioo of which ethicil virtixt^ is tli^: 
centra! emph^mai real thiop human ^ and actual life ordiaary. 
wliile its standard £oal is Perfticl Beauty and Perfect Good io 
hoinan life. Aud it is expressed best in the old Chinese Classics 

_** way of the Great Learning is to iHnniinate the illustrious 

virtue, to enlighten the people ^ and to realize Perfect Good ; and 
" The End must be Perfect Beauty ^lnd Perfect Good/' 

Second, hoiv to realize Perfect Beauty and Perfect Good is 
based upon the cnltivation of individual persona!ily* It is laid 
down as a sort of rule in a Chinese Clas^cal book that The 
Ancients who wished to brighter the LUustrious virtue in the world, 
first ordered well their own states. Wishing In order wcU their 
States, they first regukled their families. Wishing to reguME 
their families, they first cultivated their persons- Wiidiing to culti¬ 
vate thdr pMSTsona, they first rectified their minds. Wbhing to 
rectify their toiods^ they first purified thdr voliiions. W^iihLiig 
to purify their volitions* thty first extended their knowledge. 
Sudi extuD^n of knowledge depended upon the srtudy of tilings. 
Things having been studied* kuowlLtlge became perfect. Know'- 
ledge bdng perfect, their volitions were then purified. XhEir 
volitions being purified. their mindii were then rectified. Their 
minds being rectified, thdr persons were then cultivated, Thrir 
persons being cultivated, their familica were tben regulated. Their 
being regulated* thdr States were then well-ordered. Their 
States being weli-oidered, the whole w’^orfd could then be made 
tra£u|kul and happy/' 

Third, Humanity is a life of harmonious collectivity^ not a 
fife of exclusive individuality. The ultimate aim of humanity 
must be to achieve the wElI-bcing o( all mankind; udliier tlte 
mdjvidual, nor Lhc race, nor the State is to be the unit of Ufe. 
It is said in another Chinese classical book that "'In the pmgi^sion 
of tiiE Grt^t Natural Procc;^, the whole world is free and common 
to aU, The wise and the able should be chosen to rule; faithful¬ 
ness and pcact^fuln^, cultivated by and mamtained aitiong all. 
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Man must not only love his own parents and endear his own 
children, but also endeavour to give to the aged rest and comfort, 
make the grown-ups work and serve, and help the young grow 
in body and mind. The widower, the widow, the orphan, the 
bereft, the disabled and the sick should be offered proper treat¬ 
ment and carefuDy looked after. Every man has his duty, and 
every woman her place in the scheme of human life. Natural 
resources should be dug out of the ground and utilized, but not 
necessarily for private property but for the common good; per¬ 
sonal abilities should be exerted from the body and mind and 
exercised, but not necessarily for selfish purposes. Thus, there 
will be no chance for conspiracy and intrigue, nor rise of theft 
and robbery, and every home can be safe with open gates at 
night. This is called Ta-Tung, or Great Harmonization.*' 

Fourth, The Sublime end of Ta-Tung does not stop with the 
Great Harmonization of humanity only but also aims at the unifi¬ 
cation of the entire universe and every being. In old Chinese 
classical books we find various maxims of this teaching, such as, 
first, " All men are our brethren and all Beings our friends;** then, 
" Heaven and Earth co-exist with man, and all Beings are one;’* 
then, *' What is meant by Sincerity is the perfect cultivation not 
only of the individual ego but also of everything;** then Great 
is the teaching of sages; cultivating all Beings profusely and com¬ 
municating with Heaven sublimely, how^ glorious and magnificent 
it is!" and again, " Heaven gives sweet dew. Earth supplies 
delicious water; mountains produce wood for making implements; 
Rivers afford archaeological materials for study; the Phoenix and 
the Unicom (popularly-believed fabulous Bird and Animal) play 
in the field and forest; divine Tortoise and kindly Dragon enjo}’ 
in the deep; and all other living beings. Mammal as well as 
Oviparous, can be observed and investigated." 

From the first two points, the Chinese Religion may be called 
the Teaching of Ethics or Teaching of Humanism, and from the 
last two points, it may be called the Teaching of Ta-Tung or Great 
Harmonization or Universalism. But, consistently with traditional 
customs and practices, I should like to call it Chinese Religion. 
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